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PREFACE 


THE 


Eing convins'sd that nothin 
bas gone farther in Deland 
bud ng the Agethan the ' Stage- 
Poets, 'and Play-Houſe, I thought 1 


- Could ndt employ my 'time better than 
' in' Writing againſt them. Theſe 
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Aen fure, take Vertue and Regu- 
larity, for great Enemies, why elſe 
3s their Diſaffection fo very Remark» 
able: # muſt be ſaid, they have 
made their Attack with great Cou- 
rape, ant! gain'd #o- inconſiderable 
Advantage. But 'it ſeems. Lewd- 
neſs without Arheifm, is but half 
their 'Brifineſs. - Conſcience -\wight 


' poſſibly recover, and Revenge be 


A 2 +hoag ht 


The Preface, 


thought MM; and therefore like Foots 
Pads,” they #f* not only Rob, but 
Murther. To .do. them right, their 
Meaſures are Politickly taken : To | 
make ſure work-on't, there's no- 
thing like Deſtroying of Prigtiples 3 
Practice muſt follow of Courſe. 
For. to bave no good Pringiples, 5s 
to have no Reaſon. to be Good. 'Notw 
'tis not to be expetied that people 
ſhould check therr Appetites, and 
balk their Satisfations, they. don't 
know why. If Virtue has: no Pro- 
ſpect, "tis not worth the axning, 
Who would be txoubled with Con- 
{cience if 'tis only a Bugbear,, and 
has . nothing 'in't but Viſion. and 
the Spleen ? + "6 
My Colleftion from the. Engliſh 
Stage, is much ſhort of what They 
are. able to furniſh. An Taventory 
of their Ware-Houſe would have 


been-a large Work: But being a- 
| fraid 
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The Preface, 
fraid of over- charging the Reader, 
[ thought a Pattern might do..- 

In Tranſlating the Fathers, {Have 
endeavour'd to. keep cloſe 'to'ther 
Meaning: However, in ſome few 
places, 1 have taken the Liberty 
of throwing in a' Word or'two ; 
To clear the. Senſe,to preſerve the 
Spiric of the Original, and keep the 
Engliſh «pon its Legs. 3 

There's one thing more to acquaint 
the Reader with ; 'Tis that I hawe 
Ventured to change the Terms of 
Miſtreſs and Lover, for others ſome- 
what more Plain, but much more Pro- 
per. 4 don't look upon This as any 
failure in Civility. As Good and 
Evil aredifferent in Themſelves, ſo 
they ought to be differently Mark'd. 
To confound them in Speech, 3s the 
way to confound them in Practiſe. 
Ill Qualities ought to have ill Names, - 
to prevent their being Catching. 

A3 Indeed 


The Preface. 

Indeed: Things are # a great meaſure 
Govern'd by Words : To Guild over 
s foul Character, ſerves only to 
perplez the Idea, 'to encourage the 
Bad, and milead the Unwary.' To 
treat Honour, and Infamy alike, is 
an injury to Virtue, and a ſort 0 
Levelling iz Morality. 1 confeſs, L. 
bave no Ceremony for Debauchery. 
For to Complement. Vice, 4 bat one 
Remove from worſhipping the De- 
vil. 
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THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE buſineſs of Playsis to recom- 
| mend Virtue, and diſcountenarice 


Vice ; To ſhew the Uncertain- 

ty of Humane Greatneſs, the 
{udain "Turns of Fate, and the Unhap- 
py Concluſions of Violence and Injuſtice : 
is to expoſe the Singularities of Pride 
and Fancy, to make Folly and Falſe- 
hood contemptible, and to bring every 
Thing that is Ill Under Infamy , and 
Neglet. This Delign has been oddly 
purſued by the Engliſh Szage. Our Poets 
write with a different View, and are 
gone into an other Intereſt, ?Tis true, 
were their Intentions fair, they might 
be Serviceable to this ah 6 They 
have in a great meaſure the Springs | 


of Thought and Inclination in their Po- 
wer. Show, Muſick, Attion, and Rhe- 
zorick, are moving Entertainments ; and 
rightly employ'd would be very fignih- 

B Cant. 


2 


The Introduttion. 


cant. But Force and Motion are Things 
indifferent, and the Uſe lies chiefly m 
the Application. Theſe Advantages are 
now, in the Enemies Hand, and un- 
der a very dangerous Management. Like 
Cannon ſeized they are pointed the wrong, F 
way, and by the Strength of the Defence | 
the Miſchief is made the greater. That & 
this Complaint is not unreaſonable I ſhall & 
endeavour to prove by ſhewing the Mis- 
behaviour of the Stage with reſpeCt to-Mo- | 
rality, and Religion, Their Liberties in the | 
Following Particulars are intolerable. viz. | 
Their Smuttineſs of Expreſſion ;, Their Swear- 

ing, Profainneſs, and Lewd Application of 
Scriptare ; Their Abuſe of the Clergy; Their * 


4 
ww 


WE... 


making their Top Charatters Libertines, and | 
iving. them Szcceſs in their Debauchery, 


. :This Charge, with ſome other Irregulari- 


_ I ſhall make good againſt the Stage, © 
and ſhew both the Novelty and Scandal of © 
the Prattice. And firſt, I ſhall begin with 9 
the Rankneſs, and Indecency of their Language. | 


| . 
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EC HA P..iÞ-i1 -- on 
The Inmodeſty of the Stage. 


IN treating this Head,:. T hope the 

Reader .does. not expect-thatT thould 
{:zt down Chapter -and Page, and- give 
hime-the. Citations at Length: :.-'Fo- do 
this would-be a very. unacceptable and 
Foreign Employment. Indeed: the Paf- 
ſages, many. of them, are-in no-Condi- 
tion: to be handled : He that js defirous 
to ſee theſe Flowers let him do 'it 4n their 
own Soil : "Tis my buſineſs rather to 
kill the 'Roor than Tranſplant it. But 
that the Poets may not complain' of. In- 


uſtice; I ſhall point to the Infe&tion at a 


Diftance, and refer in General to Play 

and Per/op, - | 
"Now among the Curioſities of this 
kind we may reckon Mrs., Pinchwife, 
Horner, and Lady Fiaget in the Country 
Wife, Widdow Blackacre and Olivia in 
the Plain Dealer, Theſe, though not” all 
the exceptionable CharaFers, are the moſt 
remarkable, Pm forry the Author ſhould 
ſtoop his Wit thus Low, and uſe his Un» 
derſtanding ſo unkindly. Some People 
2 ape 
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appear Coarſe, and Slovenly out of Po- | 
verty : They can't well go to the Charge 
of Senſe. "They ive like Beggars 
for want of Necefſaries. But this. is | 
none of the Plain Dealer's caſe ; He can 
afford his Muſe a better Dreſs when he 
pleaſes. But then the Rule is, where | 
the Ro is the leſs, 5 Fault Ru the | 
greater, o proceed. Jacinta, ira, 
Dalinds, and Phant, in the Mock q 
Aſtrologer, Spaniſh Friar, Love Trium- © 
phant and Double Dealer, forget them- © 
ſelves extreamly: And almoſt all the 7 
Charafters in the Old Batchelonr, are foul 
and nauſeous. Love for Love, and the & 
Relapſe, ftrike ſometimes upon this Sand, | 
and 10 likewiſe does Don Sebaſtiap. « 

| I don't pretend to have read the Stage | 
— neither am I Particular to my *? 
Utmoſt. Here is quoting enough unlets 
*rwere better : Beſides, I may have ”7 
occaſion to mention ſomewhat of this |; 
kind afterwards. But from what has 
been hinted already, the Reader may be 


_ over furniſhed. Here is a large ColleQt- 7 


on of Debauchery ; ſuch Pieces are rarely © 
to be, met with: *Tis ſometimes pain- 7 
ted at length too, and appears in great © 
Variety of Progreſs and PraQtife. It * 
wears almoit all forts of Dreſſes to Z 
engage the Fancy, and faſten upon the 

| Me- * 


ns Sn” 


Memory , and: keep up the Charm from 
Languiſhing, Sometimes you have it ;in 
Image and Dgfcription; ſometimes by 
way of Alluſion; ſometimes in Diſguiſe ; 
and ſometimes without it. And what 


can be the Meaning of ſuch a Repre- 
ſentation , unleſs it be to TinAure the 
Audience, to extinguiſh Shame, and 


make Lewdnefſs' a Diverſion ? This is 
the natural Conſequence, arid therefore 
one would think *rwas the Intention too. 
Such _ _ eg tends to no 
int but to ſtain the Imagination, to 
Tekin Folly, and to weaken the De- 
fences of Virtue : It , was upon the ac- 
count of theſe Diſorders that Plato ba- 
niſh'd Poets his Common Wealth : And 
one of the Fathers calls Poetry, Vinum 
Demonum, an intoxicating Draught, made 

up by the Devils Diſpeoſaory 
+ I grant the Abuſe of a Thing is no 
= Argument againſt the ufe of it. How- 
ever, Young people particularly, ſhould 
not entertain themſelves with a Lewd 
Picture ; eſpecially when *tis drawn by 
a Mafterly Hand. For ſuch a Libert 
may probably raiſe thoſe Paſſions which 
can neither be diſcharged without Trou- 
ble, nor fatisfyed without a Crime : 
*Tis - not fafe for a Man to truſt his 
Virtue too far, for fear it ſhould give 
B 3 him 
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him the flip. But the danger of ſuch 
an Entertainment is but part of the Ob- 
jeftion: ?Tis all Scandal and Meanneſs 
into the bargain: It doesfin effe&t degrade 
Humane Nature, finks Reaſon into Ap- 


tite; and - breaks down the Diltintions 


etween Man and Beaſt. Goats and 
Monkeys if they could ſpeak, would ex- 


This. | 
To argue the Matter more at large. 


Smuttineſs is a Fault in Behaviour as © 
well as in Religion. *Tis a very Coarſe > 


Diverſion, the Entertainment of thoſe who 


are generally leaſt both in Senſe, and Sta- pf 
tion. The looſer part of the Mob, have : 


no true reliſh of Decency and Honour, 
and want Education, and Thought, to 


furniſh out a gentile Converſation. Bar- # 


renneſs of Fancy makes them often take 
up with thoſe Scandalous Liberties. A 
Vitious Imagination may blot a great deal 
of Paper at this rate with caſe enough : 
And *tis poſhble Convenience may ſome- 
times invite to the Expedient. The Mo- 
dern Poets ſeem to uſe Smut as the Old 
Ones did Machines, to relieve a fainting In- 
vention. When Pegaſ# is jaded, and would 


ſand ftill, he is apr like other Tts, to run' 


;nto every Puddle, 


Ob- 


preſs their Brutality in ſuch Language as # 


of the Stage. 


Obſcenity in any Company 1s a ru- 
ſtick uncreditable Talent ; but among 
Women 'tis particularly rude, Such Talk 
would be very affrontive in Converſa- 


tion, and not endur'd by any Lady of « 


" Reputation, Whence then comes 1t- to 


Paſs that thoſe Liberties which diſoblige 


> fo much in Converſation , ſhould enter- 


tain upon the Szage, Do the Women 
leave all the regards to Decency - and 
Conſcience behind them when they come 
to the - Plaz-Houſe ? Or does the Place 
transform their Inclinations, and turn their 
former” Averſions into Pleaſure ? Or were 
Their pretences to Sobriety elſewhere 
nothing but Hypocriſy and Grimace ? 
Such Suppoſitions as theſe are all Satyr 
and Invective: They are rude Imputa- 
tions upon the whole Sex. To treat the 
Ladys with ſuch ſtuff, is no better than 
taking their Money to abuſe them, - It 
ſuppoſes their Imagination vitious, and 
their Memories ill turniſh'd : "That they 
are praCtiſed in the Language of the Stews, 
and pleas'd with the Scenes of Brutiſh- 
neſs. When 'at the fame time the Cu- 
{toms of Education, and the Laws of 
Decency, are fo very cautious, and re- 


. Z - ferv'd in regard to Women: I fay fo 


very reſerv'd, that 'tis almoſt a Fault for 
them to Underſtand they are ill Uſed. 
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| 7 can't diſcover their Diſguſt without | 


Th 
diſadvantage, nor Bluſh without diſſer- 
vice to their Modeſty. Toappear with 


IE 


"4 


any $kill in ſuch Cant, looks as if they * 
had fallen upon ill Converſation ; or # 
Managed their Curioſity amiſs. In a 


word, He that treats the Ladys with ſuch 
Diſcourſe, muſt conclude either that they 
like it, or they do not. To ſuppoſe the 
firſt, is a groſs Refleftion upon their 


Virtue, as for the latter caſe, it 
entertains them with their own Aver- | 


fion; which is ill Nature, and ill Man- 


ners enough in all Conſcience. And in | 


this Particular, Cuſtom and .Conſcience, 
the Forms of Breeding, and the Maxims 
of Religion are on the ſame fide. In 
other - Inſtances Vice 1s often too faſhi- 
onable ; But here a Man can't be a Sin+ 
ner, without being a Clown. 

In this reſpect the Srage 1s faulty toa 


Scandalous degree of Nauſeouſneſs and : 


Aggravation: For 
1/t, The Poets make Women ſpeak 


Smuttily, Of This the Places before © 


mention'd are ſufficient Evidence : And © 


if there was occaſion they might be Mul- 


tiplyed to a much greater Number: | 
Indeed the Comeadzes are ſeldom clear of | 


theſe Blemiſhes: And ſometimes you 
have them in Tragedy, For Inſtance. 
The 


- 


| of the Dtage, 9 
out 7 The Orphans Monimia makes a very im- 
= proper Deſcription; And the Royal Le- 
"1th *! oxors in the Spaniſh Friar, runs a ſtrange 
Ky > Length in the Hiſtory of Love p. 50. 
or ® And do Princeſſes uſe to make their Re- 
1 2 ** 'ports with ſuch fulfom Freedoms? Cer- 
uch * tainly this Leonors was the firlit Queen 
ey of her Family. Such raptures are too 
l Luſcious for Joan of Naples. Are theſe 
the Tender Things Mr. Dryden fays the 
if F Ladys call on him for ? I ſuppoſe he 
+ means the Ladys that are too Modeſt 
> to ſhow their Faces in the Pir. This 
in Entertainment can be fairly defign*d for 
ce, ” none but ſach. Indeed it hits their Pa- 
ms | late exaftly, It regales their Lewdneſs, 
In } graces their C er, and keeps up 
their Spirits for their Vocation : Now 
' to bring Women under ſuch Misbeha- 
$ viour 1s Violence to their Native Mo- 
oa > deſty,and a Miſrepreſentation of their Sex. 
nd * For Modeſty as Mr. Rapin obſerves, is 82 up- 
* the Charatter of Women, To repre- * Ariſtor. 
ak  fent them without this Quality, is to*© 
ore | make Monſters of them, 'and throw 
them out of their Kind. Emurip:des, who Ewip. 
was no negligent Obſerver of Humane ##22-% 
Nature, is always careful of this Deco- 
rum. 'Thus Phedra when poſſeſs'd with # 
an infamous Paſſion, takes all imagina- 
ble pains to conceal it. She is as re- 
gular 


1O 


Ham'et. 


Don Quiix- 
of. Relapſe. 
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cular and reſerv'd in her Language as | 


the moſt virtuous Matron. ”Tis true, 


the force of Shame and Deſire ; The * 
Scandal of Satisfying, and .the difficulty © 
of parting with . her Inclinations, difor- | 
der ; her. to Diſtraftion. - However, her ' 


Frenſy is not Lewd.; She keeps her 
Modeſty even after She has loſt her 
Wits. . Had - Shakeſpear ſecur'd this point 
for his young Virgin Ophelia, the 


Play had- been +better contriv'd, Since © 
he was reſolv*d to drown the Lady like ' 


a Kitten , he: ſhould have ſet her a 
{wimming a little fooner. To keep her 
alive only to ſully her Repwation, and 


diſcover the Rankneſs of her Breath, was © 
very Cruel. + But it may be faid the 
Freedoms of Diſtraction go for nothing, | 


2. Feavour., has -no Faults, and a Man 
oa Compos, may kill without Murther, 
ir may be {o: But then ſuch People 


ought to be kept in dark Rooms, and 


without Company, 'To ſhew them, -or 
ict them looſe, is ſomewhat unreaſona- 
ble. Burt after all, the Modera Stage 
icems to depend upon - this Expedient. 
Women are ſometimes repreſented Szlly, 


and ſometimes 41ad, .ro enlarge their Li-" 


berty, and ſcreen their Iinpudence from 
Centure: This Politick Contrivance we 


_—_ have in Mareellz, Hoydez, and Miſs Prue. 


Hows 
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of the Stage. 


However it amounts to this Confeſſion ; 
\ that Women when they have their Un- 
2 derſtandings about them ought to con- 
© verſe otherwiſe. - In fine:; Modeſty is 


the diſtinguſhing Vertue of that Sex, and 


*- ſerves both for Ornament and Defence : 


. 
ky 


uo 
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L 
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Modeſty was defign'd by Providence as 
a Guard to Virtue ; And that it mighr 
be always at Hand,” *tis wrought into 
the Mechanifm of the Body. *Tis like- 


=> wife proportion'd to the occaſions of 


Life, and ftrongeſt'in Youth when Paſſ1- 


{ on 15 fo too, *Tis a Quality as true to 


Innocence, as. the Sences are to Health ; 


” whatever 5 ungrateful tothefirſt, is pre- 


judicial to the latter. The Enemy+ no 
ſooner approaches, but the Blood riſes 
in Oppoſition, and looks Defyance to an 
Indecency. It ſupplys the room of Rea- 
ſoning, and Collection: Intwitive Know- 
ledge can ſcarcely make a quicker: Im- 
preſſion; And what then can ' be a 
{urer Guide to the Unexperienced ? - It 
teaches by ſudden Inſtintt and Averhon ; 
This is both a ready and a powerful Me- 
thod of Inſtruttion, The Tumult of the 
Blood and Spirits, and the Uneafineſs of 
the Senſation, are of fingular Uſe. They 
{eryve to awaken Reaſon , and prevent 
{urprize. Thus the Diftintions of Good 
and Evil are refreſh'd, and the Tempta- 


 kion kept at proper Diſtance. 2ly, 
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21. They Repreſent their ſingle La- | 


dys, and Perſons of Condition, under 


% 


theſe Diſorders of Liberty. This makes 


the Irregularity {till more Monſtrous and 
a ContradiCtion to Nature, and 
Probability : But rather than not be 


Vitious, they will venture to ſpoil a. 


> 
:, 


IF 


"IM bane np _=_ —_ _ _ 
las ey.) Partly 1een already. Jacinta, an n 
onde, are farther Proof. And the Double Dealer 
is particularly remarkable. There are but | 
Four TLadys in this Play, and Three of © 


the biggeſt of them are Whores. A Great © 


Compliment to Quality, to tellthem there 
is not above a quarter of them Honeſt ! 
This was not the Roman Breeding. Te- 
rence and Plautus his Strumpets were 
Little people ; but of this more hereaf- 


Er, 

zaly, They have oftentimes not fo 
much as the poor refuge of a Double 
Meaning to fly to. So that you areun- 
der a neceſſity either of taking Ribal- 


X 
, 
os; 


dry or Nonſence. And when the Sen- ' 
tence has two Handles, the worſt is © 
generally turn'd to the Audience. The © 

tter 1s {0 Contrived that the Smut and * 


Scum of the Thought riſes uppermott ; 
And likea Pifture drawn to S:2hr, looks 
always upon the Company. 


aly. And 


i& 4 
/ of the Stage. 13 
* 4h. And which is ſtill more. extraor- 
La. i , the Prolopues, and __ arp Abck Mee 
2 ſometimes Scandalous to the laſt degree. 5... 
kes * TI ſhall diſcover them for once, and let we. 
and > them ſtand like Rocks in the Margin. Cm 
ind ” Now here, properly ſpeaking, the AZors ,uu-. 
be : quit the Stage, and remove from Fiftion 
la into Life, Here they converſe with 
ave the Boxes, and Pit, and addreſs direQ- 
nuda | ly to the Audience, Theſe Preliminary 
aler | and concluding Parts , are defign'd to 
- juſtify the Condu@t of the Play, and be- 
ſpeak the Favour of the C——_ Up- 
' on ſuch Occaſions one would imagine if 
| = 000 _ Lara ow with 
| ® Re , and the OO 
F) obſery'd But here we have Lewdneſs 
without Shame or Example : Here the 
Poet exceeds himſelf. Here are ſuch 
Strains as would turn the Stomach of an 
ordinary Debauchee, and be almoſt nau- 
ſeous in the Stews, And to make it the 
more agreeable, Women are commonly 
pick'd out for this Service. Thus the 
Poet Courts the good Opinion of the Au- 
dience. "This is the Deſert he Regales 
the Ladies with at the Cloſe of the En- 
tertainment : It ſeems, he thinks, they 
have admirable Palates! Nothing can be 
a greater Breach of Manners then ſuch 
Liberties as theſe. If a Man would Stu- 


dy 
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dy-to outrage Quality 'and Vertue, he 
could not do it more EffeFually, But # 
-- 5thly; Smut is ſtill more inſufferable © 
with reſpeft to Religion. The Heathen *” 
Religion was in a great Meaſure a Mz- 7 
ftery of Iniquity. Lewdneſs was Conſe- , 
crated in the Temples, as well as practif- 
ed in the Stews, Their Deitys were 
great Examples of Vice, and worſhip'd * 
with their own Inclination, ?*Tis. no -/ 
wonder therefore their Poetry ſhould be & 
tinQtured with their Belief, ard that the & 
Stape ſhould borrow ſome of the Liber- | 
ties of their wages. This made Mer- : 
cery's Procuring, and Jupiter's Adultery ®: 

Fla. the more paſſable in Amphitrion : Upon ©; 
this Score Gimnauſium is leſs Monſtrous in © 

cigetar. Praying, the Gods to ſend her ſtore of Gal- 
lants. - And thus Cheres defends his Ad- & 
T.rext. Venture by the precedent of Jupiter and © 
Ewnze;, Danae, But the Chriſtian Religion is quite 7 
of an other Complexion. Both its Pre- © 
| on and Authorities, are the lugheſt 5 
diſcouragement to Licentiouſneſs. Ir for- '* 
bids 'the remoteſt Tendencies to Evil, | 
Baniſhes the Follies of Converſation , © 
and Obliges up to Sobriety of Thought. | 
That which might paſs for Raillery, and # 
Eatertainment un Heatheniſm, is detefta» | 
ble in Chriſtianity. | The Reſtraint of 
the Precept, and the "Quality of * the | 
j | Deity, | 


4 .of the Sktane. Ic 
Deity, and the ExpeQations of Futurity 
quite alter the Caſe. py, 
* But notwithſtanding the” Latitudes of 
Paganiſm, the Roman and Greek The- 
” atres. were much more inoftenfive. than 
© ours. | Tobegin with P/autws. "This Co- 
median, tho* the moſt exceptionable, is 
modeſt upon the Comparifon. For -, 
: 1ft. He rarely gives any of the above 
-* mention'd Liberties ro Women ; And 
= when there are any Inſtances. of the 
; contrary, *tis only in Proſtituted and V ul- 
gar People; And even theſe, . don't come 
| up to the Groſſneſs of the Modern Stage.. 
. For the Purpoſe. Clerera the Procu- 
refs borders alittle upon Rudeneſs: Lex c;geaur. * 
and. Bacchis 'the ' Strumpet 'are Airy pact, 
and ſomewhat over-merry ; © but not 
| AP Angloiſe obſcene. Chalinus in Womans 
> Cloaths is the moſt remarkable. Paſi- ag.,.... 
7 compa Charinus his Wench talks too free- 4. z- 
ly. to Lyſimachw; And fo does Soplire- 
clidiſcs Slave to Lemnoſelene. And laſtly : */*- 
Phroneſiam a Woman of the Town ufes a _ 
double" entendre to Stratophanes. Theſe 
are the 'moſt cenſurable Paſſages, and. I 
think all of them with relation to Wo- 
men ; which conſidering how the Worid 
goes is very moderate, Several of ozr 
Single Pays ſhall far out-do all This put 
together. Andyet Plautws has upon the 
Miat- 
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matter left us 20 entire Comedies, So 
that in ſhort, theſe Roman Laſles are 
meer Veſtal Virgins, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing. 

2). The Men who talk intemperate- 


ly are generally Slaves; I believe Dor- 
lus the Pandar, and Luſiteles will 


'be found the only exception: And 


this latter young, Gentleman ; drops but 
one over airy expreſſion : And for this 
Freedom, the Poet ſeems to make him 


give Satisfaction in the reſt of his 


Charatter. He diſputes very handſom- 


ly by himſelf againſt wregular Love; 


he Diſcourſe between him and Phzlto 
is inſtruftive and well managed. And 
afterwards he gives Lesbonicus a preat, 
deal of ſober advice, and declaims hearti- 
ly againſt Luxury and Lewdneſs. 
Now by confining his Rudeneſs to lit- 
tle People, the Fault is much extenuated, 
For Firſt, the repreſentation is more 
Natural this way ; And which is till 


better, *tis not ſo likely to pals into 


Imitation : Slaves and Clowns are not 
big enough to ſpread Infection ; and ſer 
up an ill Faſhion, *Tis poſſible the 
Poet might contrive theſe Peſants Of- 
fenſtve to diſcountenance the Prattile, 


Thus the Hezlgrs in Sparta were made | 
drunk to keep Intemperance out of * 


Credit 
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Credit. I don't mention this as if IT ap- 
provd the Expedient, but only to ſhow 
it a"circumſtance of Mitigation and Ex- 
cuſe. 

Farther, Theſe Slaves and Pandars 
ſeldom run over and play their Gambols 
before Women. There are but Four In- 
ſtances of this Kind as I remember, Ohm- 


pio, Paleſtrio, Dordalus, and Stratilax are copy Mil, 
Glor. 
Pers, 
Trucul, 


the Perſons. And the Women they Dif- 
courſe with, are two of them Slaves, and 
the third a Wench. But with our Dra- 
matiſts, the caſe is otherwiſe. With us 
_— is abſolute and unconfined. 
*Tis under no reſtraint of Company, nor 
has any regard to Quality or Sex. Gentle- 
men talk it to Ladies, and Ladies to Gen= 
men, With all the Freedom and Frequen- 
cy imaginable. "This is in earneſt to be 
very hearty in the Cauſe: 'To give Title 
and Figure to Ill Manners, 1s the utmott 
that can be done, If Lewdneſs will nor 


- thrive under ſuch Encouragement, it mult 


e'en miſcarry ! 

4/y. Plautus's Prologues and Epilogaes 
are inoffenſive, *Tis true, Lambinus pre- 
tends to fetch a double extemare out of that 
to Pexulus, but I think there is a Strain 
in the Conftruftion. His Prologue to the 


© Captivi, 1s worth the obſerving, 


(: Fabals 
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Fabule huic operam date, 


Pray mind the Play, The next words 
give the reaſon why it deſerves regarding. 


Non enim pertraftate fatta eſt 
Neg; ſpurcidict inſunt verſus immemorabiles, 


We ſee here the Poet confeſſes Smut a 
ſcandalous Entertainment : That ſuch Li- 
berties ought to fall under Neglect, to 
lieunmention'd, and be blotted out of Me- 
mory. 

And that this was not a Copy of his 
Countenance, we may learn from his 
Compoſitions, His belt Plays are almoſt 
always Modeſt, and clean Complexion'd, 
His Amphitrio, excepting the ungenuine 
Addition, is ſuch. His Epidicus, the Ma- 
ſter-piece of his whole ColleCtion, 1s inot- 
tenſive throughout : And fo are his Me- 
aechmi, Rudens, and Trinammus, which 
may be reckon'd among(t ſome of his next 
Beft. His Truculentrs, another fine Play 
(though not entire) with a Heathen Ak 
lowance, is pretty Paſſable. To be ſhort: 
Where he 1s moſt a Poet, he is generally 
leaſt a Buffoon. And where the Enter- 
rainment 15Smut, there is rarely any other 
Diſh well drefs'd : The Contrivance 1s 

com- 
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of the Stage. 
commonly Wretched, the Senſe lean and 
full of Quibbles. So that tus Underſtand- 
ing ſeems to have left him when he began 
to abuſe it. 

To conclude, Plautus does not dilate 
upon the Progreſs, Succeſſes, and Dif- 
appointments of Love, in the Modern 
way. This is nice Ground, and there- 
fore he cither ſtands off, or walks grave- 
ly over it. He has ſome Regard to the 
Retirements of Modeſty, and the Dignity 
of Humane Nature, and does not ſeem to 
make Lewdnefs his Buſineſs. Togive an 


i 


Inſtance : S/enium 15 much gone 1n Love, c;2,1,.. 
but Modeſt withal, though tormerly De- 4. r. 


bauch'd, 

She is ſorry her Spark was forced from 
her, and in Danger of being loſt. Bur 
then ſhe keeps within compatls, and never 
flies out into Indecency. Alceſmmarchus is 
ſtrangely ſmitten with this S/eniam, and 
almoſt diſtratted to recover her. 
uneaſy and bluſters, and threatens, but 
his Paſſion goes off in Generals. He Paints 
no Images of his Extravagance, nor de{- 
cends to any nauſeous Particulars. 

And yet after all, Plautus wrote in an 
Age not perfettly retin'd, and often ſeems 
to defign his Plays for a Vulgar Capacity. 
"Twas upon this View I ſuppoſe his Cha- 
rafters exceed Nature, and his il! Features 

2 arc 
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are drawn too large: His Old Men over. 
Credulous, his Miſers Romantic, and his 
Coxcombs improbably Singular. And is 
likely for this reaſon his Slaves might have 

too much Liberty. 
Terence appear'd when Breeding was 
more exaQ, and the Tow better poliſl'd; 
And he manages accordingly : He has ' 
but one faulty bordering Expreſſion , 
which is that of Chremes to Clitipho, This 
ſingle Sentence apart, the relt of his Book 
is (I think) unſullied, and fit tor the 
niceſt Converſation. I mean only in re- 
ference to the Argument in Hand, tor 
there are things in Him, which TI have 
no intention to warrant, He 1s extream- 
ly caretul in the Behaviour of his Wo- 
men. Neither Gljcerium in Andria, Pam: 
phila m Eunuchus, or Pamphila in Adel. 
pl, Phanium in Phormio, or Philument 
in Hecyra, have any ſhare of Converſa- 
tion upon the Stage, Such Freedom was 
then thought too much for the Reſerved. 
neis of a Maiden-Character, ?Tis true, 
in Heautontimoroumenos the Poets Plot ob- 
Iiged Aztiphile to go under the Diſguilc 
ot Bacchis her Maid. Upon this Occaſion 
they hold a little Diſcourle together : But 
then Bacchts, though ſhe was a Womar 
of the Town, behaves her f{clf wich all the 
Decency imaginable. She docs not talk 
In 


1 Was 
rved- 
true, 
ot ob- 
{guilt 
Ca(1Or 
: But 
"Omar 
all the 
Ot talk 
in 
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in the Language of her Profeſſion : Bur 
commends Antiphila for her Virtue : Az- 
tiphila only ſays how conſtant ſhe has been 
to Clinis, ſeems Surpriſed at his Arrival, 
and Salutes him civilly upon't, and we 
hear nomore from her. Mr. Dryden ſeems 
to refer to«.this Condutt in his Drama- 
tick Poeſie,. He Cenſures the Romans tor 
making Mutes of their fingle Women. 
This he calls the Breeding of the Old Eli- 
zabcth way, which was for Maids to be ſeen, 
and not tobe heard, Under Favour the old 
Diſcipline would be very ſerviceable upon 
the Stage. As Matters go, the Mutes are 
much to few. For certainly *tis better to 
{ay nothing, than talk our of Character, 
and to 1ll purpoſe. 

To return. The Virgin injured by 
Cherea does nothing but weep, and won't 
ſo much as ſpeak bh Misfortune to the 
Women. But Comedy 1s i{trangely 1m- 
proved fince that time ; For Dalizaa has 
a great deal more Courage, though the 
loſs of her Virtue was her own Fault. 

But Terence has that regard tor Wo- 
men, that he won't fo much as touch up- 
on an ill Subje& before them. Thus Chre- 
mes was aſhamed to meation any thing 
about his Son's Lewdneſs when his Wite 
was preſent, 


C 3 Pudet 


ZI 


Eunuch. 


Love Tris 


ump. 
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Heaton. Pudet aicere hac preſente verbum turpe, 
A $4 

The Slaves in this Comedian are kept 
in order, and civilly bred. They Guard 
and Fence when occaſion requires, and 

Ewiech, ſtep handſomly over a dirty place. The 

4.5.4 5. Poet did not think Littleneſs and Low 

4% Education a good Excuſe for Ribaldry. 

He knew Infetion at the weakeſt, might 
ſeize on ſome Conſtitutions : Beſides, the 
Audience was a Superior Preſence, and 
ought to be conſider'd. For how Negli- 
gent ſoever People may be at Home, yet 
when they come before their Betters, *tis 
Manners to look wholſom. 

Now though Plautus might have the 
richer- Invention ; Terence was always 
thought the moſt judicious Comedian. 
His Raillery is not only finer, and his 
Stile better Poliſh'd ; but his Charatters are 
more juſt, and he ſeems to have react'd 
farther into Life than the other, To take 
Leave of this Author, even his Strumpets 
are better behaved than our honeſt Wo- 
men, than our Women of Quality of the 
Engliſh Stage. Bacchis in Heautontimo- 
roumenos, and Bacchis in Hecyra, may 
ſerve for Example. They are both mo- 
deſt, and converſe not unbecoming their 
Sex, Thai, the moſt Accompli ao 

cr 


her way, has a great deal of Spirit and Eun. 
Wheedling in her CharaQter, bur talks no 
Smut. 

Thus we ſee with what Caution and So- 
briety of Language Terence manages. *Tis 
poſſible this Conduct might be his own 
Modeſty, and reſult from Judgment and 
Inclination. But however his Fancy ſtood, 
he was ſenſible the Coarſe way would not 
do. The Stage was then under Diſcipline, caſzus. 


- the publick Cexſors formidable, and the 4m in 


Curcul. 


Office of the Choragus was originally to p;,..; 
prevent the Exceſles of Liberty. 
To this we may add, the Nobleſs had 
no Reliſh for Obſcenity ; twas the ready 
way to Diſoblige them. And therefore 
"tis Horace's Rule. 


Nec immunda crepent ignominioſaque difta, n, a1, 
Offenduntur enim quibus eft Equus & Pater, Poet. 


O& res. 


The Old Romans were particularly care- 
ful their Women might not be affronted 
in Converſation : For this reaſon the Un- 
married kept off from Entertainments for 
tear of learning new Language, And in 72s. 5s 
Greece no Woman above the degree of a Neniwn. 
Slave , was treated Abroad by any but 
Relations. ?Tis probable the old Comedy cox. wes. 
was (ilenced at Athens upon this Score, as 
C 4 well 
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Aviſt. lib. yell as for Defamation. For as Ariſtotle 

4 4 #9 obſerves, the new Seat of Comedians 

#7 were muchmore modeſt than the former, 
In this Celebrated Republick, it the Poers 

7+. Eurip. Wrote any thing againſt Religion or Good 

«a-Corrab. Manners, they were tried for their Miſ- 

"29 behaviour, and liable to the higheſt For- 
teitures, 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve that 
there are no Inſtances of Debauching Mar- 
ried Women, in P/auts,nor T erence, no nor 
yet in Ariſtophanes. But on our S:age how 
common is it to make a Lord, a Knight, 
or an Aldermana Cuckold ? The Schemes 
of Succeſs are beaten out with great Va- 
riety, and almoſt drawn up into a SCk 
ence. How many Snares are laid for the 
undermining of Virtue, and, with what 
Triumph is the Victory proclaim'd ? "The 
Fineneſs of the Plor, and the Lite of the 
Entertainment often lies in theſe Contri- 
vances. But the Romazs had a difterent 
Senſe of theſe Matters, and ſaw through 
the Conſequences of them. The Govern- 
ment was awake upon the Theatre, and 
would not {uffter the Abuſes of Honour, 
and Family, to paſs into Diverſion. And 
before we part with theſe Comedians we 
may take notice, that there are no Smutty 

zave fer SONgS In their Plays; 1n which the Exgliſh 
<2v% Arecxtreamly Scandalous. Now to work 


up 
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up their Lewdneſs with Verſe, and Mu- ve 77; 
ſick, doubles the Force of the Miſchief. *"?: ©* 


It makes it more portable and at Hand, 
and drives it Stronger upon Fancy and Pra- 
Qtice. 

To difpatch the Latins all together. 
Seneca is Clean throughout the Piece. and 


ſtands generally off from the point of Love. , ,. 
He has no Courting unleſs in his Hercales g4 Seriv. 


Farens : And here the Tyrant Lycs ad- 
dreſſes Megarz very briefly, and in Modeſt 
and remote Ianguage. In his 7 hebas Oed;- 
p1s Inceſt is reported at large, but with- 
out any ſhocking Deſcription.” Tis granted 
Pheara ſpeaks her Paſſion yruny out, and 
owns the ſtrength of the Impreſſion, and 
is far leſs prudent than in Exripides. But 
tho? her Thoughts appear too freely, her 
Language is under Diſcipline. 

Let us now Travel from Italy into 
Greece, and take a view of the "Theatre 
at Athens, In this City the Stage had 
both its beginning and nigheit Improve- 
ment. Achylus was the firſt who ap- 
pear'd with any Reputation. His Genius 
ſeems noble, and his Mind gene rous, 
willing to transfuſe it felt into the Au- 
dience, and infpire them with a Spirit 
of Bravery. To this purpoſe his Stile 
is Pompous, Martial, and Enterpriſing. 
There 1s Drum and Trumpet in his 

Verle. 


Ariftoph, 


Ran. 


Nongep- 
26 3+ Ed. 
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Verfe. *Tis apt to excite an Heroick 
Ardour, to awaken, warm, and puſh 
forward to Action. But his Mettal is 
not always under Management. His In- 
clination for the Sublime ; carrys him too 
far : He is ſometimes Embarraſs'd with 
Epithites, His Metaphors are too ſtiff, and 
far ferch'd; and he rifes rather in Sound, 
than in Senſe. However generally ſpeak- 
ing, his Materials are both ſhining and 
folid, and his Thoughts lofty, and un- 
common. This Tragedian had always 
a nice regard to Good Manners. He 
knew corupting the People was the 
oreateſt diſſervice to the Commonwealth ; 
And that Publick Ruine was the effe&t of 
general Debauchery. For this reaſon he 
declines the Buſineſs of Amours, and de- 
clares expreſly againſt it. Now here we 
can't expeCtt any length of Teſtimony. 
His averſion to the tubjet makes him 
touch very ſparingly upon it. But in this 
caſe there is no need of much citation. His 
very Omiffions are Arguments,and his Evi- 
dence is theitronger for being ſhort. "That 
little I meet with ſhall be produced. 

1/t. Oreſtes was obliged by the Oracle 
to revenge his Fathers Death in the 
Murther of his Mother. When he was 


g01ng t9 kill her, he Mentions her Cruel- 


*4 Con-ob, ty, but waves her Adultery, Emripraes 


ap- 
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approv'd this Reſervedneſs and makes his 
Elefra praftiſe it upon the ſame occaſion. 
Aſchylus in his next Play complements 
his Country with a great deal of Ad- 
dreſs in the Perſons of the Eaumenides. 
They are very Gentile and Poetical in 
their Civilities : Among other things they 
wiſh the Virgins may all Marry and 
make the Country Populous: Here the 
Poet do's but juſt glance upon the Sub- 


4 


ject of Love; and yet he governs the 'gyute. 
Expreſſion with ſuch care, that the wiſhes 395+ 


contain a Hint to Sobriety, and carry a 
Face of Virtue along with them. 

The Double Dealer runs Riot upon 
ſuch an Occaſion as this; and gives 


Lord Touchwood a mixture of Smut and p. 15. 


Pedantry to conclude with, and yet 
this Lord was one of his beſt CharaGters: 
But Poets are now grown Abſolute with- 
in themſelves, and may put Senſe and 
Quality upon what Drudgegges they pleaſe. 
To return. Danaxs cautions his Daugh- 
ters very hand{omly in point of Beha- 
viour, They were 1n a ſtrange Country, 
and had Poverty and Dependance to 
ſtruggle with : Theſe were circumſtances 
of Danger, and might make him the 
more preſſing. He leaves therefore a ſo- 


lemn Charge with them for their Securi- 


ty , bids them never t9 ſubfiſt upon Infa- 
my; 
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my, but to prefer their Virtue to their \ 


Lite. 
"7:7. Miyv guauZm Tac 5" binnd; mat;s 
340. T: 9@9::1fy Tiuacs Ts lov They. 


Our Poets T ſuppoſe would call this 
Preaching, and think it a dull Buſineſs. 
However I can't forbear ſaying an ho- 
neſt Heathen is none of the worſt Men: 
A very Indifterent Religion well Belie- 
ved, will go a great way. 

To proceed. Sophocles appear'd next 
upon the Stage, and was 1n earnelt an 
Extraordinary Perſon. His Conduct 1s 
more Arificial, and his Stile more uſt, 
than that of Aſchylus. His Characters arc 
well drawn, and Uniform with them- 
ſelves: His Incidents, are often ſurpriſing, 
and his Plots unprecipitated. There is 
nothing but what is Great, and Solemn 
Throughout, The Reaſoning is well 
Coloured. The Figures are ſometimes 
Bold, but not Extravagant. "There are no 
Flights of Bombaſt, no Towring above 

2. 5, Nature and Poſſibility: Inſhort, nothing 
+aje. p. 12, ike Don Sevaſtiar's Reigning in his Atomes. 

This Tragedian Ike Eſchylzzs does not 
ofren concern himſelf with Amours, and 
when he does, nothing can be more tem- 
perate, and decent, For example where 

: Lic 


their \ 


this 
neſs. 
| ho- 


Men: 
zelic- 


their Paſſion Scandalous. 
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the Inceſt of Oedipus is deſcribed, the Ot- g,,,,, 
fenſiveneſs of the Idea is ſcreen'd off and 7yras F- 
broken by Metaphorical and diſtant Ex- **#" 


preſſions. In another P/ay Creoz reſolves 
to put Antigone to Death tor preſuming 
to bury Polyncies, This Lady and Hemon 
Creons Son were very far engaged ; He- 
2208 endeavours to diſſwade his Father 
from Antigones Execution : He tells him 
the burying her Brother tho? againſt his 
Order, was a popular ACtion. And that the 
People would reſent her being puniſh'd : 
But never ſo much as mentions his own 
Concern unleſs in one Line ; which was 
{o obſcure that Creoz miſunderſtood him. 
Amtigoneamongſit her other Misfortunes1la- 
ments herdying Young and Single, but ſays 
not one word about Hemon. The Poet 
takes care not to bring theſe two Lovers 
upon the Sage together, tor tear they might 
prove unmanagable? Had They been with 
us, they had met with kinder treatmenr. 
They might have had Interviewsand Time 
and Freedom enough. Enoughto mud their 
Fancy, to tarniſh their Quality, and make 
In the Relation 
of Hemons Death, his Love is related too, 
and that with all the Life and Pathos im- 
aginable. But the Deſcription is within 
the Terms of Honour : The tenderneſles 
are Solemn, as well as $ott:; They move 

to 
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#:4.254. to Pity and Concern, and go no farther, 


In his Trachinie the Chorus owns the Force 
of Love next to irrefiſtable ; gently hints 
the Intrigues of the Gods, and then paſſes 
on to a handſome Irmage of the Combat 
between Achelous and Hercules, We ce 
how lightly the Poet touches upon an a- 
morous Theme: He glides along like a 
Swallow upon the Water, and skims the 

Surface. without dipping a Feather, 
Sophocles will ford us no more, let us 
therefore take a view of Emripides. *Tis 
the Method of this Author to decline the 
Singularities of the Stage, and to appear 
with an Air of Converſation. He delivers 
great Thoughts in Common Language, 
and is dreſs'd more like a Gentleman than 
a Player. His Diſtintion lies in the per- 
ſpicuity of his Stile; In Maxim , and 
Moral Refle&tion ; In his peculiar Hap- 
pineſs for touching the Paſſions, eſpecially 
that of Pity: And laſtly, in exhauſting 
the Cauſe, and arguing Pro and Coz, up- 
on the ſtretch of Reaſon. So much by 
way of Character. And as for the Mat- 
ter before us He is entirely Ours. We 
have had an Inſtance or two already in 
Elefra and Phedra: To go on to the reit. 
In his Hippolities He calls Whoring, {tupid- 
nels and playing the Fool. And to be 
Chaſt and Regular, is with him, as well - 
WIEK 


with /ſchylus, S»ecrfy. As muchastoſay mag. ,z 
*tis the Conſequence of Senſe, and right Me. 
Thinking, Phedrs when her Thoughts omg 
were embarraſs'd with H:ppolitms, endea- 250. 
vours todiſentangle her ſelf by Argument. 25*: 
She declaims with a oreat deal of Satyr a- 
gainſt intemperate Women ; ſhe conclud- 

ed rather to die then diſhonour her Hul- 
band and Stain her Family. The Ble- 
miſhes of Parents, as ſhe goes on, often 
ſtuck upon their Children, and madethem 
appear with Diſadvantage. Upon this, 
the Chorus is tranſported with the Virtue 

of her Reſolution and crys out 


$49 $45. To owe! ws dnmurrayez randy 'v, 
xai oy Fay i&MIv WCeoTN ao, ny _ 


How becoming a Quality is Modeſty in all Ds 
Places, 
How ſtrangely does it burniſh aCharadter, and 


oblige ones Reputation ? 


The Scholiaſt upon theſe verſes of Hip- 
politus. 


Soi Toy fv Taurly Er6payey YZ atyogre 
AtugarG, &c. 


Makes this Paraphraſe. © That a Poe:'s 

* Mind {ſhould be cleanand unſullied : And 
* that the Muſes being Virgins, their Per- 
* formances 
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* formances ſhould agree with their Con- 
© dition. Sg 
To proceed. Hermione complains a- 
gainſt Andromathe becauſe {he was enter» 
tain'd by her Husband : For this Anare- 
mache tells her ſhe talk'd too much 4or 'a 


. 4 "A 
eg 4 > 


ME ifs 5 3, hy 
AS ELLA 


Young Woman, and diſcover'd her Op!- | 


nion too far, Achilles at the firſt Sight of 


Clytemneſtra, lets her underſtand he was as | 


much taken with the Sobriety of her Air, 
as with the reſt of her fine Face and Per- 


ſon. She receives the Complement kind- * 


ly, and commends him for commending 
Modeſty. Menelams and Helen after a Jong 
Abſence manage the ſurprize of their 
good Fortune handſomly, The Moſt ten- 
der Expreſſion ftands clear of i]l Mean- 
ing. Had Oſmizs parted with Almeria as 
civilly as theſe T'wo met, it had been 


much better. That Rant of ſmut and : 


profainneſs might have been ſpared. The 
Reader ſhall have ſome of it. 


0 y/Almeria : 
Whit do the Dami'd endure but to deſpair, 


But knowing Heaven, to know it loſt for ever. | 


Were it not for the Creed, theſe Poer's 
would be crampt .in their Courtſhip, and 
Mightily at a loſs for a Simile | But O/-, 
min 1s in a wonderful Paſſion. a 

truly 


a0 ry — 
» 3" * * _ > 
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T think His Wits are in ſome danger, 


” as well ashis Patience, You ſhall hear. 
' What are all Wracks, and Whips, and Wheels 


to this : 


7 
Are they not ſoothing ſoftneſs, ſinking Eaſe 
And waſting Air to this ? ; ; 


Sinking Eaſe, and waſting Air, T confeſs 
are {trange Comforts : 'This Compariſon 
is ſomewhat oddly equip'd,but Lovers,like 


\ ſick People, may ſay what they pleaſe. 


Almeria takes this Speech for a Pattern, 
and ſuits it exaQtly in her return ; 


0 I ams ftruck, thy Words are Bolts of Tee ; 
Which ſbot into my Breaſt, now melt and 
chill me. 


Bolts of Ice ; Yes moſt certainly ! For 


© the Coldis ſtruck up into her Head, as you 


/ 


"Ver, 


nets 
and 
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And 
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may perceive by what follows: 
I chatter, ſhake, axd faint with thrilling Fears, 


By the way, tis a mighty wonder to 
hear a Woman Chatter | But there 1s no 
jelting, for the Lady is very bad. She 
won't be held up by any Means, but Crys 
our, 

—— lower yet, down, down : 
D One 
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Ep. Ded. 


do well together. 'Toreturn to Euripides. 
Caſſandra in reporting the Misfortunes of 
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One would think ſhe was leatning a Spa» © 
nel to Ser, But there's ſomething behind, * 
=—z0 more well lift our Eyes, i 
Bat prone and dumb, Rot the firm Face of | 
Earth, 
With Rivers of inceſſant ſcalding Rain. 


Theſe Figures are ſome of them as ſtiff as - 
Statues, and put me in mind of Syvej/rr's | 
Dubartas. 


Now mhen the Winters keener breath begaw 
ToCryſtallize, the Baltick Oceap, Py 
To glaze the Lakes, to bridle up the Floods, f 
And periwis with Snow the bald pateWoeds. |: 

I take it, the other Verſes are fomewhat # 
of Kin to theſe, and ſhall leave them to 
Mr. Dryaez's.Refletion, But then as for 5 
Soothing Softneſs, Sinking Eaſe, Waſting 
Air, thrilling Fears, and inceſſant Scaldng © 


$4 


Raiz ; It puts me to another ſtand. For}: 
to talk a little in the way of the Srave.! 
This Litter of Epithetes makes the Poem 
look like a Bitch over-ſtock*'d with Pup-# 
pies, and ſucks the Senſe almoſt to Ski 
and Bone, But all this may paſs 1n a Play-þ 
houſe : Falſe Rhetorick and falſe Jewels, 


the 


iy . "of the Stage: 35 
Sp | the Greeks ſtops at the Aduilcezies of Ch- 
wod. | rempeſiraand Aig14ls, and givesthishand- 


ſom reaſon for making a Halt : 
ce of | Evryty dutivar Tet ioed, wid ware oF Troad. p. 
Tiverr Zoids; AT1s Ver nent Keke, 146, 


Foul Things are beſt wnſaid, Fam for no Muſe 
it as - That loves to flouriſh on Dibemcery ; 


| Some Thungs are dangerous in report, 
' as well as practiſe, and many tumesa DiF- 
caſe in the Deſcription. This Euripides 
was aware of and manag'd accordingly, 
and was remarkably regular both in Sti 
and Manners, How wretchedly do we 
fall ſhort of the Decencies of Heatheniſm ! 
There's nothing more ridiculous than Mo» p;,;, »,,. 
* defty on our Stage, ?Tis counted an ilk 7r,p. 2. 

bred Quality, and almott ſhamed out of 
: Uſe. One would think Mankind were Provet'd 
not the ſame, that Reaſon was to be read #7424" 
Backward , and Virtue and Vice had 
changed Place. 

What then? Muſt Life be huddled over, 
Nature left imperte&t, and the Humour of 
the Town not ſhown ? And pray where 
lies the Grievance of all This? Muſt we 
relate whatever is done, and is every 
Thang fit for Repreſentation ? Is a Man 
that has the Plague proper to make a 

D 2 Sight 


Sight of? And muſt he needs come: Abroad |: 
when he breaths InfeQtion, and leaves the ” 
Tokens upon the Company ? What then, 
muſt we know nothing ? Look you! All > 
Experiments are not worth the _ Fe 
*Tis much better to be ignorant of a-Dil- | 
eaſe then tocatch it. Who would wound 
himfelf for Information about Pam, or 
{ſmell a Stench for the fake of the Diſco> ' 
very ? But I ſhall have occaſion to en- | 


* Remarks COUnter this Objeftion afterwards, * and 
«pm Qui- therefore ſhall diſmiſs it at preſent. 


The Play-Houſe at Athens has been ht- © 
therto in Order, but are there no Inſtances !- 
to the contrary? Does not Ariſtophanes * 
take great Liberties, and make Women ' 
ſpeak extraordinary Sentences ? He does 
ſo. But his Preſident ſignifies nothing in 
the caſe, For, IF 

i/t, We have both the Reaſon of the |” 
Thang, and all the Advantage of Autho- |} 
rity on the other ſide, We have the Pra- * 
Etice and Opinion of Men of much greater | 
Senſe and Learning than Himſelf, The 
beit Philoſophers and Poets, Criticks and & 
Orators, both Greek and Latin, both An- 
tient and Modern, 'give the Cauſe againſt F 
him. But Ariſtophanes his own Plays are © 
ſufficient to ruin his Authority. For, * Þ 
_ _ 1I/f, He diſcovers himſelf a downright 8 

Atheiſt, 'This Charge will be cafily made * 
| good © 


5 --6f the'Stkage, 37 
rad againſt him, by comparing his Vabes 
s the - [-ornſecparem Plas The Deſign of his 
hen, '* Nubes was to expoſe Socrates, and make a 
"All : Town Jeſt ofhim. Now this Philoſopher 
ang. ; wasnotonly a Perſon of great Senſe and 
Dit — waslikewiſeſuppos'd torefine 
zund  ypon the Heathen Theology, to throw off 
, Or the Fabulous part of it, and to endeavour 
iſco» © to bring it back to the Standard of Natural 
d en- Religion. And therefore fin Martyr, 
and + and ſome others of the Fathers, look*d on 
' > him as a Perſon of no Pagan Belief, and 

thought he ſuffer d for the Unity of the 
God-Head. This Man Ari/tophanes makes 
fine ſport with as he fancies : He putshim 
in a Fools Coat, and then points at him. 
He makes Socrates inſtrut his Diſciple 
Strepſiades in a new Religion, and tell him 
- that he did not own the Gods in the vulgar Nub 43.1, 
Notion. He brings him in elſewhere, at 5 3-2: 
firming, that the Clouds are the only Deities, mpel, : 
Which is the fame Laſh which Jawvena/ » 

ves the Jews, becauſe they Worſhipped 

one ſingle Soveraign Being, 


Nil preter Nubes & Celi numen adorant, at. 14 


Socrates goes on with his LeCture of 
Divinity, and declares very roundly, thar 
there is no ſuch thing as Cnitey After- Þ. 106. 
wards he advances farther, and endeavours 

D 3 to 
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to get —_—— under Arricles to acknbw- 

Nu.p.116. ledge no other Gotls, but Chaos, the Clonds, 

the Toxgne. At laſt the Poet brings 

the Philoſopher to publick Pennance for 

tis Singularmies. He fets Fireto his Sehoot 

forteaching Young People (as hepretends) 

to diſpute agamſt' Law and Juſtice ; for 

42. 5. p. advancing Artheiſtick Notions, and Bur- 

::6 leſquing the Religion ofthe Country. 

hat Socrates was no Arheiſt, 1s clear 

from Inſtances enough. 'To mention but 

Plat. 4pol. One: The Confidence he had in his De- 

Srrar. mon, or Genins, by which he govern'd his 

Affairs, puts it beyond all diſpute. How- 

ever *tis plain Ar:/tophanes was not of his 

Religion. The Comedian was by no means 

for correting the Common Perſwaſion. 

So that he muſt ether be an Orthodox 

Heathen, or nothing at all. Let us {te then 

with what Reſpe&t he treats the received 

Drvinities. This Play, where one would 

. not expect it, diſcovers ſomewhat of his 
Devotion. In the beginning of it Pha; 

pides, whowas a ſort of Vew-Market Spark, 

x5. p.86. twears by Jocky Neptune, that he had a 

ſtrange Kindneſs for his Father Srepſcawes. 

Upon this the Old Man replies; No Jocky, 

if you love me; that Deity has almoſt undone 

»e., This was making ſomewhat bold 

with Neptune, who was Jupiter's Brother, 

Soveraign of a whole Element, and me 

cls 
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- of the Dfage. 
leſs than the Third Share of the Univerſe! 
Certainly Ari/fophanes had no. Venture ar 
Sea, or elſe muſt think the Trident o_ 
fied but very httle. But rhis is meer Ce- 
remony to what follows. In his firſt Play 
Plats pretends he had a mind to oblige 
only Men of Probity, but Japiter had 
made him blind on purpoſe that he might 
not diſtinguiſh Honeſt men from Knaves: 
For to be plam Jupiter had a Pique againſt 
Good people. Towards the end of this 
Comedy Mercury is abuſed by Caro, and 


39 


Plut. A Ot. 


as a ndicultous, and leſſening part him- $.. ;; 


felf. Afterwards hecomplains heavily that 
fince Platas was cured of his Blindneſs, 
the baſineſs of Sacrificing tell off, and the 
Gods wereready to ſtarve. This Merczry 
has the fame ill Uſage with the Poets 
Knaves, Informers, and Lewd Women ; 
From all this {tuff put together, his mean- 
ing 15 =y in, viz. That Religion 
WAS NO r than an Impoſture ſuppor- 
red by : Art, and Ignorance : And that 
when Men's Uunderſtandings wereawake, 
and their _ a little open, they would 
have more diſcretion than to be at any 
expence about the Gods. 

This I take to be part of the Moral of 
Ins Fable. If we look farther into him we 
ſhall ſee more of his Mind. His Raze 
makes Merry with the Heathen Scheme ot 

D 4 Heaven 
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Heaven:ged: Hell Here Gherowand the | 
Srypian Frogs. are: brought i- Comically 
enough. - And that-you may: underſtand } 
his- Opinion. more -perieQtly we-are-told, | 
that He- that; Bilks- his Catamite ; after a Þ 
Sodomitical Abuſe, tsthrown into the Com- | 
mon ſhore of Hades, And what 
do you. think he is lodg'd with ? Why | 
.with thoſe who Perjure themſelves, with | 
thoſe who Kick their Fathers and Mo- F 
thers ? It ſeems in the Poets Juſtice a Man | 
might as good be falſe. to his Oath, as to * 
 .his Lewdneſs. To diſappoint the Stews, 7 
1s LSVEY jot as great a Crime; as to fly in Z 
the Face of Nature, and outrage our Pa- | 
rents, His Quarterin L 
thus critically, was without queſtion on | 
purpoſe to oor the perſwaſion of fu- 
ture Puniſhment, In the fame Play Xax- 
thias bids Aacus anſwer him by 
"Os nulv Riv pLOMRGTN ay, This little Scoun- 
drel of a Slave has the Manners to make 
S jr Cakey no better than his own. 
Togo on with In his Aves he Pay 
os "to purpoſe. Here P:/theterus tells 
Epop! that if the Birds would builda Caſtle | 
inthe Air, the eb mtercept the Fumes * 
of the Sacrifices, and ſtarve the Gods un- 
+ ..lefs they would come too, and be = 
..2 - " butary. It ſeems the Birds 
- Pretences to execute this projet "—_ they 
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<id®cho-Stayss” «© 41 
were ancienter© than Jupiter and Setwyn, 
and'.Goverrifd before the Gods. And to 
ou truth were more capable” of the | 

undtion; Their - Adviſer goes on toin- p. 516. 
form- them, ' that* after they had built 538 545. 
their Penile City, and fortitied the Air, 

\their next buſineſs was to demand their 
ancient Soveraignty :- If Jupiter refuſed 
ro quit, they were to declarea Holy War 
againſt Him, and the reit of the Confe- 
derate Gods, and to cut off the Commu- 
nication between Heaven and Earth, 
Piſtheterus grows very warm in his, .... 
new Intereſt, and ſwears by Jove that 
Mer ought to. Sacrifice to the Birds, and 
not | to' Jupiter, And if things came, 
to a Rupture, and J«piter grew 'Trouble- 
ſome, he undertakes to ſend a Detach- 
ment of Eagles againſt Him ; with Or- 
ders to ſtorm his Palace with Flambeaux, 
and fire it about his Ears. Art laſt to yz 
prevent the Calamities ofa War, Hercales 
/propoſes an Accomodation, and is willing 
iter ſhould Reſign. Neptune calls him 

a Block-head for hs pains, becauſe he was 

Heir at' Law, and x upiters Deceaſe 

was of Courſe to fi 1n his Domini» 
ons :.Once more, and I have done; | 
Ja Errene, Trygeus ſpeaks in a menacing 
'way: That unleſs Napiter gave him Sa-® = 
rf &tion'urhis Buſineſs, he'would inform 

_ again(} 
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42 The. Jmmodeſiy 
againſt Him as'a diſaffeted-Perſon, and a 
Eirx, 616. betrayer of the Liberties of Greece. | I 

might add- many other Inſtances, and | 
ſome more Scandalous than any I have & 
mentioned ; But theſeare ſufficient to ſhew 
the Authors Sentiment : And is it any 
wonder an Atheiſt ſhould misbehave him- 
ſelf in point of Modeſty? What can we 
expect lefs from thoſe who laugh at the 
Being of a God, at the DoQtrines,of Pro- 
vidence, and the Diſtinctionsof Good and 
Evil? A Sceptick has no notion of Con« | 
ſcience, no Reliſh for Virtue, noris under 
any Moral reſtraints from Hope or Fear. | 
Such a one has nothing to do but to con- 
ſult his Eaſe, and gratihe his Vanity, and 
fill his Pocket., But how theſe Ends are 
compaſſed, he has no ſqueamiſhneſs, or 
Scruples about it. Tis true when the 
Methods of Lewdneſs will Take, they 
are generally moſt agreeable. This way 
ſuits their Talent, and ſcreens their pra- 
Ctife, and obliges their Malice, For no- 
thing 1s a greater Eye-fore to theſe Men, 
then Virtue and Regularity, What a 
pleaſure is 1t then to be admwed for Mif- 
chich, to be reveng'd on Religion, and to 
ſee Vice proſper and improve under our 
Hands ! 'T'o return : Belide Ariftophanes's, 
Atheiſm , I have a Second objection to 
lus Authority, and that is want of Judg- 
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ment. Tf we exatnine his Plays we ſhall 
find his Charafters improper, or unumi- 
form ; either wrong at krſt, or unſteady 


| in the Right. For the purpoſe. In his 


Nubes. A. F. S. 2. þp. x46, 150. He puts 
difty i the Mouth of his Man 


| of Probity, makes himdeclaim — as 


gainſtV ice,and CorreQts ſourrility with 
pudence ; Now what cat be more idle 


| and fenfelefs, than ſuch Condu& as this ? 


Eſpecially when this J«ffs as he calls 
him had" tokd them im the beginning of 
his fpeech, that People uſed to be well 
flaſh'd for ſfach Foolimg, when Govern- 
ment and Diſcpline were im their due 
Force. The Chorws of . his Rane flides 
into the ſame Inconſiſtency 
cept, and PraQtife, Farther, in the 
Progreſs of this Play; AXſchylus falls a 
_— contrary to his Humour, and jefts 
away his own Arguments at a very un- 
ſeaſonable JunQture,when he was diſputing 
for no leſs prize than the Laureatrſhip. 
This Tyageaian after he had play'd 
a little with the Story of Bellerophoy,, goes 
on mn the ſame ſtrain ; And charges Bark: 
þiaes that he had farmi{h'd all forts of Peo- 
ple with Sawcineſs and Prattke. The 
Schools -amd Academies were ſpoil'd by 
this means; So that the Boys were often 
whip'd, and the Boatſwams drubbid, for 

their 
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Pp. 768, 
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their Chattering. Theſe Comical Les 
vities come with an ill Grace from 
#ſchylus. - His CharaQter was quite dif 
ferent both in Rea ity, and in the Play 
before-us. He is all along repreſented as 
a Perſon of a ſerious Temper, bg a _re- 
{erv'd Loftineſs, Cholerick, and: tender F 
of his Honour to an Exceſs, and almoſt F 
in a rage at the Aﬀront of a Rival, and | 
being forc'd to enter the Lifts with Ez- F 
ripides, The caſe ſtanding thus, neither | 
the Man, nor the Buſineſs, would admit F 
of Drolling. Another Inſtance of his want |: 


of Condutt we have in his Conctanatores. ©: 


Here Blepyrus and ſome others of his Le-- | 
yr_ Aſſembly, talk at a very dirty in- | 
pid rate. The Loweſt of the Mob, can 
hardly jeſt with leſs Wit, and more 
Lewdneſs. And to make their Diſcourſe 
more remarkable ; Theſe douty Mem- 
bers were juſt going to the Houſe, and 
had their Heads full of the of the 
Nation, when they entertain*d themſelves 
thus decently. And are theſe little Buf- 
foons fit to conſult de Ardais Regni, &c, to 
give Authority to Law, and Rules for pub- 
Iick Life? Do's Ribaldry and Nonfence 
become the Dignity of their Station, and 
the Solemnity of their Office ? To 
make his Parliament-Men play the Fool 
thus egregiouſly, muſt needs have 4a 


yy 
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- 'of the Stage, 
deal of Decorum, and State-Policy in the 
Co6ntrivance ; And is juſt as wile as if a 
Painter ſhould ſhave Drawn them in the 
Habit of Jack-Paddings,and Merry Anarews, 
But Ariſtophanes has ſtill higher Flights 
of Abſurdity. He wont ſo much as ſpare 
the Gods, but makes them a& theſe little 
Parts of Clowniſhneſs and Infamy. Bac- 
ehus and Hercales in his Rane are forced to 
talk Smut and rally like Lzizk-boys, and 
do almoſt all the Tricks of Bartholemer- 
Fair. To mention ſomething that will 
bear the quoting. Bacchus enquires of Her- 
cules the readieſt way to Hades, or the 0- 
ther World. He bids him either Hang, 
or Poyſon himſelf, and he cannot miſs the 
Road. This is Hercales's Humour to a 
Tittle ! And repreſents him as much to 


45 


the Life, asan Ape would to do the Grand re 2. 


Signior at a publick Audience ! This 
with a ſhort Sentence or two of Lewd- 
neſs, is the hardeſt of Hercules his 
Uſage: And *tis well he eſcaped fo; 
for Bacchus is treated much worſe, He 
appears under the diſadvantages of a 
Clowniſh Debauchee, and a Coward. 


i$6.5.182, 


P-1$2,194, 


And is terribly afraid of a Spetre, When 1gs. 


he comes before Aacus, this Judge is ve- 
ry rough with him; and tries his preten- 
ces toa Deity by Baſtinado : Bacchus howls 
in the drubbing and had almoſt ſpoil'd all. 


New 


Ae 2. $:.6, 
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Now do's this paultry Behaviour agree 
with the Heathen Theology, with the 
Common Opinion cancerniag Bacchus and 
Hercules ? Do's a Blew-Cap and a Ladl:, 
become the Sons of Jupiter and the Ob- 
jets of Religious Worſhip ? Thoſe who 
at the laweſt, were counted the Conque- 
rors of the World, and more than Men 


both by Birth and Enterprize ? Sophe- F 


eles and Euripides make theſe two Per. F 
{ons manage at. a quite different rare -of | 
Decency. *Tis no defence to ſay Ariſfo- | 
phaxes wrote Comedy, and fo was obliged | 


to make his Scenes more — 1 
excuſe I ſay is defeftive ; for a Comedian 


ought to imitate Life and Probability, no 
leſs than a Teagan. To Metamorphoſe 


Charatters, and preſent CantradiQtions to 
Common Belict, is to write, Farce inſtead 
of Plzys. Such Comedians like Theſps 
ought to have a travelling Stage, and = 


_ the Air with Porcupines and Dromedaryes, 


If *tis ſaid thax Gravity and Greatneſs 
do's not ſuit the Complection and Enter- 
tainment of Comedy. To this I anſwer, 
that therefore the Per/ozs ſhould be cho- 
ſen accordingly. They ſhould have no- 
thing in ther known Humour, and Con- 
dition too Noble, and folema for 'Tri- 
fling. *Tis Horaces advice, 


Aut 


+ of the @tage. 


Aw famam ſequere, out couvenientia finge © 
Scriptor, De Art. Poet. 


\ Txt us remember that Operations always 
reſemble the Nature fram whence they 
flow. Great Perſons ſhould therefore 
have a correſpondent Behaviour aſhgr'd 
them. To make Beings much Superior 
to, the Biggeſt of Mankind, talk below 
the Lealt, 1s abſurd and ridiculous. This 
Avriftophanes ſeems fenſible of in his de- 


to Aſchylus, that he was too rumbling, 
naiſy, and bombaſtick, over afteQting 
that which Horace calls 


Ampulias, & ſeſquipedalia Verba. 


To this &#/chbylws Anſwers, that the 
Thoughts, and Deſigns of Heroes muſt be 
deliver'd in Expreſſions proportioned to 
their Greatneſs. Ir being likely that the 
Demi-Gods ſpoke up to their Digaity 
and Stature: And as they were diltin- 
guill*d by the richneſs of their Habit, 
lo they had a more Magnificent Language 
than other Mortals, To this Earipides 
replys nothing; from whence you may 
conclude the Poer thought the Apology 


not unreaſonable. In thort Ar:ffophanes 
had 
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tence of A/chylus. Here Earipides objects p. 242. 


Rane A.t- 
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had Senſe, but he does not always uſe 


it. Heis not and uniform. Some» 
times you have him flat and fooliſh a good 
while together. And where he has Spi 


His Buffoonery 


fly his jeſts without regard to Perſon 
or occaſion : And thus by Springing the 
Game 'too ſoon, the Diverſion is loſt. 
T could make ſeveral other Material Ob- 


jeQions againſt the Condutt of his Plays; | 
being not neceſſary I ſhall ob- | 


Bur this 
ſerve in the 
34. Place. That notwithſtanding the 
ſcandalous Liberty for which Ari/tophanes 
is ſo remarkable ; yet in his Lucid In- 
tervals, when Senſe and Sobriety return 
upon him, he pronounces againſt his own 
PraCtiſe. In the conteſt between A/chylus 
and Earipides, Bacchus is made the Um- 
pire of the Controverlie. A/chylus begins 
with a Queſtion, and asks Euripides 
what ?*tis which makes a Poet ad- 
mired? He anſwers. 
dreſs of his Conduct, and the handſome 
Turns of Morality in his Poems. *Tis 
becauſe his performance has a tendency 
to form the Audience to Virtue, and Im- 
rovement. Aſchylus demands of him 


tarther ; But ſuppoſe you momma 
©) 


is | 
oftentimes laviſhed away to little purpoſe. '. 
is commonly too ftrong | 


for his Judgment. This makes him let * 


"Tis for the ad- 


ets. Aa 


of-the Stage, 
Age, and. made:an Honeſt and a Brave 
Peaple Lewd; and good for nothing, what 
db you deſerve then ? Here Bacchas inter= 
pales and crys out, what does he deſerve ? 
! AHalter! pray don't ask fo plain a Queſtt- 
Z on. Andafterwards weare told, that Poets 
are valuable only for deſcribing Things 
- uſeful, ia Life and Religion, for poliſhing 
* Toventions, and ſetting off great Examples 
* with Luſtre, and Advantage. In the pro- 7. 244 
= grels of the Diſpute, A/chy/us taxes Enri- 
- | pides With being too uncautious in his Re- 
> preſentations ; and telis him, that Poers 
= ought to conceal that which is vicious in 
* Story ; and entertain with nothing but 
Virtue and Sobriety : He goes on Repri- 
manding Earipides for his Dramatick In- 
ceſts, Strumpets, and Amours : And as for 
himſelf, to his beſt remembrance, he ne- 
ver brought any Love-Intrigues upon the p. -4:, 
Sg TE, ; 244+ 
his 1s very ſignificant Expoſtulation ; 
and contains very good Rules for the 
Tryal of the Muſes : But if the Engliſh 
Stage {ſhould be obliged to this Telt, Ar:- 
ſtophanes mult ſet Fire to it, and that with 
much more- reaſon than to Socrates his 
Sthool.. Now that A*/chylus ſpoke Ariſto- 
phanes's Senle 1s pretty plain : For firſt ; 
as'to the Buſineſs of Love, Ari/tophanes al- 
ways declines it ; He neyer patches if Fo 
"5. E Play 


P. 255, 
267, 
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Play with Courtſhip, and Whining, though 
he wrote nothing but Comedy. In the next 
place the Chorws, which is uſually the Poets 
Interpreter,ſpeaks honourably of A-/chylrs 
even to a Preference ; And at laſt Judge 
Bacchrs gives Sentence for him. | 

Thus we ſee Ariſtophanes Confutes his | 
own Lewdneſs, and comes in Evidence | 
againit himſelf. This with the other two 
Exceptions I have made good againſt him, *' 
are ſufficient to take off the force of the 
Precedent, and make him an inſignificant 
Authority. 

To what have obſerv'd from the Szage 
of the Antients, I could add the Autho- 
rities of Ariſtotle, and 241ntilian, both ex- 
traordinary Perſons, but I ſhall referve 
their Teſtimony till Afterwards. 

To come Home, and near our own 
Times: The Engliſh Theatre from Queen 
Elizabeth to King Charles IT. will afford us 
—— not inconſfiderable to our pur- 

ole. 
: As for Shakeſpear, he is too guilty to 
make an Evidence : But I think he gains 
not much by his Misbehaviour ; He has 
commonly Plautrs's Fate, where there is 
molt Smur, there is leaſt Senſe. 

Ber. Johnſon is much more reſerved in 
his Plays, and declaresplainly for Modeſt y 
in his D:ſcoverzes ; ſome of lis Words are 
theſe. A 


A Juſt Writer, whom he calls a Trae 
Artificer , will avoid Obſcene and Effen- 
nate Phraſe, Where Manners and Faſhions Diſco. p. 
oe & areC orrupted, Language is ſo too. The ex- 
S » ceſs of Feaſts and Apparel, are the Notes of a p. 701+ 
his bi ſick State ; and the tr antonneſs of Language, 
| of a ſick Mind, A little after he returns to 


the Argument, and applies his Reaſoning 
. © more particularly to the Stage, Poerry, 
"» x (fays he) and Pifture, bath behold Plea- 
: | ſure and Profit, as their common Object, but 
= ſhould abſtain from all baſe Pleaſures, leit they 
” ſhould wholly err from their End ; And while 
they ſeek to better Men's Minds, deſtroy their 
Manners : Inſolent and Obſcene Speeches, aud 
Teſts upon the beſt Men, are moſt likely to ex- 
cite Laughter. But this is truly leaping fram p, ,.4, 
the Stage to the Tumbrill again, reducing 717. 
all Wit to the Original Dung-Cart, More 
might be cited to this purpoſe, but that 
may ferve for an other Occaſion : In the 
mean time I ſhall go on to Beaumont and 


Fletcher. 
W-1 Fletcher's Faithfal Shepherdeſs is remark- 
">. ably Moral, and a fort of Exhortation to 
_ Chaſtity. This Play met with ill Judges ; 
> | ?*twas Hiſgd before half Aed, and ſeems 
| to have ſuffer'd on the account of its In- 
A nocence, Soon after Bex, Johnſox and m_— 
} Beaumont appear, and juſtify the Author *© 
R in a Copy of Yerſes. And as Beaumont 
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commends Modeſty in Pletcher, ſo he is 
commended himſelf by Mr. Earl tor the 
ſame Quality. 


Sach Paſſions, ſuch Expreſſions meet my Eye, 
Such Wit untainted with Obſcenity. 


Andas Iremember Jaſpar Maiz has fome 


ftroaks to the ſame purpoſe. Fletcher is 
ſtill more full for the Cauſe. Indeed no- 
thing can be more expreſs. He delivers 
himſelf by way of Prologue ; where the 
Poet ſpeaks in his own Perion. The Pro- 


logue tothe Woman-Hater, very frankly lets ' 
the Audience know what they are to ex- * 


peat. If there be any amongit you (ſays he) 
that come to hear Laſctvious Scenes, let them 
depart ; Tor I do pronounce this, to the utter 
arſcomfort of all T wo-penny Gallery Men, you 
ſhall hear no Bawdry in it, We find in 
thoſe days Smut was the expettation of a 
Coarſe Palate, and reliſh'd by none bur 
Two-penny Cuſtomers. In the Kpzght of 
the Burning Peſtle, part of the Prologue runs 
thus. They were baniſh*d the Theatre at A- 
thens, ad from Rome hiſs d, that hrought 
Paraſites on the Stage with Apiſh Attions, or 
Fools with uncivis Habits, or Courtezans 
with immodeſt Words, Afterwards Prologue, 
who repreſents a Perſon, gives us more to 
the ſame purpoſe. 


w—_—_ 
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INES: Fly far from hence 

All private Taxes, immodeſt Phraſes, 
Whatever may but look like Vitious. 

For wicked Mirth never true Pleaſurt brings ; 
For honeſt Minds are plea” d with honeſt things, 


I have quoted nothing but Comedy in 
this Author, The Coropattorn is another ; 
And the Prologue tells you there 1s 


No Undermirth, ſuch as does lard the Scene, 

For coarſe Delight, the Languagehere is clean, 

And confident our Poet bad me ſay, 

He'll bate you but the Folly of a Play. | 

For which, altho dull Souls his Pen deſpiſe, 

Who think it yet too early to be wiſe, 

The Nobles yet will thank his Muſe, at leaſt 

—_ him, *cauſe his Thought aim'd at the 
eſt. 


Thus theſe Poets are in their Judgments 
clearly ours. *Tis true, their Hand was 
not yn ſteady. But thus much may 
be aver'd, that Fletc/ter's later Plays are the 
moſt inoffenſive, This is either a ſign of 
the Poer's Reformation ; or that the ex- 
ceptionable Paſſages belong'd ro Beaumont, 
who died firſt. | 

To theſe Authorities of our own Nati- 
on, I {hall add a conſiderable Teſtimony 
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out of Mr. Corxeille, This Author was 
ſenſible that though the Expreſſion of his 
Theodore was altogether unſmutty, © Yet 
© the bare Idea of Proſtitution unettected, 


* ſhock*d the Audience, and made the Play 


* miſcarry. The Poet proteſts he took great 


© care to alter the Natural Complexion of © 
© the Image, and to convey it decently to 


* the Fancy; and deliver'd only ſome part 
© of the Hiſtory as inoffenſively as poſſible. 


* And after all his Screening and ConduQ, ' 


* the Modeſty of the Audience would not 


© endure that little, the Subje&t forced him | 
* upon. He is poſitive, © The Comedies | 


- 


© St. Auguſtine declaim'd againſt, were not © 


© {uch as the Freach. For theirs are not 


© Spectacles of Turpitude, as that Father ' 


« juſtly calls thoſe of his Time. The 
* French, generally ſpeaking, containing, 
* nothing butexamples of Innocence, Piety 
* and Virtue. 

In this Citation we have the Opinion of 
the Poer, the Practice of the French Theatre, 
and the Senſe of that Nazzoy, and all very 
full to our purpoſe. . 

Toconclude this Chapter. By what has 
been ofter'd, it appears, that the Preſet 
Ergliſh Stage is {uperlatively Scandalous. 
It exceeds the Liberties of all Times and 
Countries. It has not ſo much as the poor 
Plea of a Precedent, to which moſt other ill 


Things 


of the Stage, 


Things may claim a pretence. *Tis moſt= 
ly meer Diſcovery and Invention : A new 


World of Vice found out, and planted ' 


with all the Induſtry imaginable. Ari/to- 
phanes himſelf, how bad ſoever in other 
reſpe&s, does not amplify, and flouriſh, 
and run through all the Topicks of Lewd- 
neſs like theſe Men. The Mzſcellany Poems 
are likewiſe horribly Licentious. They 
are ſometimes Collections from Antiqui- 
ty, and often the worſt Parts of the worſt 
Poets. And to mend the Matter, the 
Chriſtian Tra/{ation is more nauſeous than 
the Pagan Original : Such Stuff I believe 
was never ſeen, and ſuffer'd betore. In a 
word, It Poverty and Diſcaſes, the Dif- 
honour of Families, and the Debauching 
of Kingdoms, are ſuch valuable Advan- 
tages, then I confeſs theſe Books deſerve 
encouragement : But if the Caſe is other- 
wiſe, I humbly conceive the Proceeding 
ſhould be fo too. 
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CHAP. IL 
The Profaneſs of the Stage. 


N other Inſtance of the Diſorders of © 


the Stage, 1s their Profaneſs : "This 
Charge may come under theſe two Par- 
ticulars ; 
1ſt. Their Curſing and Swearing. 


2dly. Their Abuſe of Religion and Holy | 


Scripture, 


iſt, Their Curſing and Swearing. 

What is more frequent than their 
Wiſhes of Hell and Contuſion, Devils and 
Diſeaſes, all the Plagues of this World, 
and the next, to each other ? And as for 
Swearing ; 'tis uſed by all Perſons, and 
upon all Occaſions: By Heroes, and Pal- 
troons; by Gentlemen, and Clowns; Love, 
and Quarrels; Succeſs, and Diſappoint- 
ment ; Temper, and Paſſion, mult be var- 
ni{ld, and ſet off with Oaths. At ſome 
times, and with ſome Poets, Swearing 1s 
no ordinary Relief. Tt ſtands up in the 
room of Senſe, gives Spirit to a flat Ex- 
preſſion, and makes a Period Muſical and 
Round. In ſhort, *tis almoſt all the _— 

rick, 


_ OE 5 he, 
Wager 


+ Sag. 
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rick, and Reaſon ſome People are Maſters 
of: The manner of performance is diffe- 
renr. Some times they mince the matter; 


change the Letter, and keep the. , /n 


Senſe, as if they had a mind to ſteal 
a Swearing, and break the Commande- 
ment without Sin. At another time the 
Oaths are clipt, but not ſo much wath- 
in the Ring, but that the Image and 
Saperſcription are viſible. Theſe expe- 
dients, I conceive are more for variety, 
than Conſcience: For when the fit comes 
on them, they make no difficulty of 
Swearing at Length. Inſtances of all theſe 
kinds may be met with in the 0/d Batche- 
lour, Double Dealer, and Love for Love. 
And to mention no more, Doz Qutxot, 
the Provok'd Wife , and the Relapſe, are 
particularly rampant and ſcandalous. The 
Engliſh Stage exceed their Predeceſſors 
in this, as well as other Branches of 
immorality, Shakeſpear is comparatively 
ſober, Ben Johnſon 1s ſtill more regular ; 
And as for Beaumont and Fletcher, in their 
Plays they are commonly Profligate Per- 
ſons that Swear, and even thole are re- 
prov*d for*t.Beſides,the Oathsarenot ſofull 
of Hell and Defiance, as in the Moderns. 
So much for matter of Fa&: And as 
for point of Law, I hope there needs not 
many words to prove Swearing a Sin : 
For what is more provoking than con- 
tempt 
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tempt, and what Sin more contemptuous | 
than common Swearing ? what can be more | 
Infolent and Irreligious, than to bring in * 
God to atteſt our rifles, to give Security © 


for our Follies, agd to make part of our | 


Diverſion? To Play with Majeſty and | 
Omnipotence in this manner, 1s to render | 


it cheap and deſpiſable. How can ſuch 
Cuſtoms as theſe conſiſt with the belief 
of Providence or Revelation ? 'The Poets 
are of all People moſt to blame. They 
want even the Plea of Bullies and Shary- 


pers. There*sno Rencounters, no itarts of | 

Paſſion, no ſudden Accidents to diſcom- *' 
poſe them. They ſwear in Solitude and ' 
cool Blood, under Thought and Delibe- © 


ration, for Buſineſs, and for Exerciſe : 
This 1s a terrible Circumſtance ; It makes 
all Malice Prepexce, and enflames theGuilt, 
and the Reckoning. 

And if Religion ſignifies nothing, ( as 
T am afraid it does with ſome ___ 
there is Law, as well as Goſpel again 
Swearing. 34 Jac. 1, cap. 21. 15 exprelly 
againſt the Playhouſe, It runs thus, 


DR the preventing and avoiding of 

the creat abuſe of the holp Name of 

©ad, ttt Stage Plays, Enterludes, &c. 
Ve it enacedby our Soveraign Lozp,&c. 
That if at any time, 02 times, atter the 
End of this pzelent Seflion of Parlia- 
ment; 
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ment, any Perſon 02 Perſons do, 02 
thall, in any Stage Play, Enterlude, 
Shew,&c. Jeſtiagly 82 profanelp, ſpeak oz 
uſe the Þoly Name of God, 02 of Chaiſt 
Jeſus, 02 of the Þoly Ghoſt, o2 of the 
Trinity, which are not to be ſpoken, but 
with Fear and Reverence ; ſhall fozfeit fo2 
every ſuch offence, by him 82 them com- 
mitted, ten pound : The one Yoity there- 
of to the King's WPajeſty, his Veirs, and 
Succelio2s 3 the other Yoity -thereof to 
him, 02 them, that will ſue fo2 the ſame in 
any Court of Recow at Weſtminſter , 
wherein no efiain, pzotection, 02 wager of 
Law fall be allow'o. 


By this AZ not only dire& Swearing, 
but all vain Invocation of the Name of 
God is forbidden. This Statute well ex- 
ecuted would mend the Poets, or ſweep 
the Box : And the Stage muſt either re- 


- form, or not thrive upon Profaneſs. 


aly. Swearing, in the Playhouſe is an 
ungentlemanly, as well as an unchriſtian 
Praftice. The Laadzes make a conſidera- 

ble part of the Audiexce, Now Sweari 
before Women is reckor'd a Breach of 
g00d Behaviour, and therefore a civil 
Atheiſt will forbear it. The cuftom ſeems 
to go up to this Preſumption; that the 
Impreſhons of Religion are itrongeſt in 
Women, and more generally ſpread. And 
that 
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that it muſt be very difagreeable to them, 
to hear the Majeſty of God treated with 
ſo littlereſpe&t. Belides, Oaths are a boi- 
{trous and tempeſtuous ſort of Converſati- 
on; Generally the effets of Paſſion,and ſpo- 
ken with Noiſe, and Heat. Swearing looks 
like the beginning of a Quarrel, to which 
Women havean averſion; as being neither 
armed by Nature, nor diſciplin'd by Cu- 
{tom for ſuch rough Diſputes. A Woman 
will ſtart at a Soldiers Oath, almoſt as much 
as at the Report of his Piſtol : And there- 
fore a well Bred Man will no more Swear 
than Fight in the Company of Ladies. 

A Second Branch of the Profaneſs of the 
Stage istheir Abuſe of Religion, and Holy 
Scripture, And here ſometimes they don't 
{top ſhort of Blaſphemy. Tocite all that 
might be Collected of this kind would be 
tedious, I ſhall give the Reader enough to 
juſtify the Charge, and I hope to abhor the 
Practice. 

To begin with the Mock-Aſtrologer. 
In the Firit At the Scere is a Chappel ; 
And that the Uſe of ſuch Confecrated 
places may be the better underſtood, the 
time is taken up in Courtſhip, Raillery, 
and Ridiculing Devotion. Jacinta takes 
her turn amorg the reſt. She Interrupts 
Theodoſia, and cries out : Why Siſter, Si- 


ſter ---- will you pray? what injury have I ever 


aone you that you ſhou'd pray in my Company? 
Wild: 


| 
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\ # WhildbloodSwears by Mahomet, rallies ſmut- 
1th tily upon the other World, and gives the 
)0! preference to the Turkiſh Paradiſe, 'This p. zr, 
Gentleman to incourage Jacinta toa Com- 
pliance in Debauchery, tells her, Heavez p, ,4. 
is all Eyes and no Tongue, That is, it ſees 
Wickedneſs but conceals it. He Courts 
much at the ſame rate a little before. When ** *+ 
« Man comes to a great Lady, he is fain to 
g=_— her with Fear, and Reverence, mc- 
thinks there's ſomethinz of Godlineſs int. 
Here you have the Scripture burleſqu'd, :;5.. :-. 
and the Pulpit Admonition apply'd to 


| Whoring. Afterwards Jacizta out of her 
16 © great Breeding and Chrittianity, ſwears 
ly by Alla, and Mahometr, and makes a Jeſt pz. 34 35 
bl upon Hell, Wildblood wn his Manthat 
it *® fach undeſigning Rogues as he, make a Drudge 
e | - poor Done 8 And Maskall to hers 
oO >} his proficiency under his Maſters, replies 
s/f © Ballamy, who would have had him 


” tolda Lie, Sir, upon the Faith of a Sinner *: 5 
” youhavehad my laſt Lie already, [I have not 
one more to do me Creait, as I hope to be ſa- 
ved, Sir. 
In the cloſe of the Play, they make 
| ſport with Apparitions and Fiends. One 
; F ofthe Devils ineezes, upon this they give 
him the Blefſingrof the Occaſion, and con- 
clude he has got cold by being too long oat of ,, 55. 
the Fire. | 


ed ans. + AY was 
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The Orphan lays the Scene in Chriſten. 
dom, and takes the ſame care of Religion, 
Cſta/io Complements his Miſtreſs to Ado- 
ration. 


0rph. P20 No Tongue my Pleaſure and my Pain can tell : 
*T'is Heaven to have thee,and without thee Hell, 


Polydor when upon the attempt to de- 
bauch Monimia puts up this ejaculation. 


p. 31. Bleſſed Heaven, aſſiſt me but inthis dear Honr : 


Thus the S:age worſhips the true God 
in Blaſphemy, as the Lindians did Herea- 
1am es by Curling and throwing Stones. This 
" Polydor has another Flight of Profanefs, 
but that has got a certain Proted#ion, and 
therefore mult not be diſturb'd, 
In the 01d Batchelowr, V ain-loveasks Bel- 
mour, Could you be content to go to Hewven ? 
Bell, Hum, not unmediately in my Con- 
ſeience, not heartily — This is playing I 
take it with Edge-Tools. Togo to Hea- 
ven 1n jeit, 15 the way to go to Hell in 
earneſt, In the Fourth 4, Lewdnels is 
repreſented with that Gaity, as if the 
Crime was purely imaginary, and lay on- 
ly in ignorance and preciſenels. Have you 
throughly conſider'd ( ſays Fondlewife ) how 
deteſtable, how heinous, and how crying m_ 
the 


" —— mw" 
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the Sin of Adultery is ? have you weighed TI 
ſay ? For it is a very weighty Sin : And alth 
it may lie——yet thy Husband muſt alſo bear t+ **: 
his part ; For thy iniquity will fall on his Head, 
I ſuppoſe this fit of Buffoonry and Profa- 
neſs, was to ſettle the Conſcience of young 
Beginners, and to make the Terrors of 
Religion inſignificant. Bellmour defhires 
Letitia to give him leave to ſivear by her Eyes 
and her Lips: He kiſſes the Strumpet, and 
tells her, Eternity was in that Moment. y, xy, 
Letitia is horribly profane in her Apology 
to her Husband ; but having the Szage- 
Proteftion of Smut for her Guard, we 
mult let her alone. Fondlewife ſtalks un- #- 38- 
der the fame ſhelter, and abuſes a plain 
Text of Scripture to an impudent Mean- 
ing. Alittle before, Letit:a whenher In- z. 3s 
trigue with Bellmour was almoſt diſcover'd, 
ſupports her ſelf with this Conſideration. 
All my comfort lies in his Impadence, and 
Heaven be prais'd, he has a Conſiderable Por- 
tion. This is the Play-Houſe Grace, and * 3® 
thus Lewdneſs is made a part of Devo- 
tion! There's another Inſtance till be- 
hind : *Tis that of Sharper to Vain-Love, 
and lies thus. 
I have been a kind of God Father to you, 
Yonder : I havepromis'd and vow'd ſomething 
in your Name, which I think you are bound '* * 
7o Perform, For Chriſtians to droll upon 
their 
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their Baptiſm.is ſomewhat extraordinary «-/) 
But ſince the Bzble can't eſcape, *tis the - 
leſs wonder to make bold with the Ca- 


techiſm, 


-*- In the Double Dealer, Lady Plant cries 


out Jeſa, and talks Smut in the ſame Sen- 
tence, Sr. Paul Plyaut whom the Poet 
dub'd a Fool when he made him a Knight, 
talks very Piouſly ! Bleſſed be Providence, 
a Poor unworthy Sinner, I am mightily be- 
holden to Providence: And the ſame word 
1s thrice repeated upon an odd occaſion. 
The meaning muſt be that Providexce 1s 
a ridiculous Suppoſition, and that none 
but Blockheads pretend to Religion. But 
the Poct can diſcover himſelt farther if 
need be. Lady Freth is pleag'd to call Jehu 
a Hackney Coachman, Upon this, Brisk re- 
plies, If Jehu was a Hackney Coachman, 
1 am anſwer'd ------ you may put that into 
the Marginal Notes tho, to prevent Criti- 
Ciſms ==--== only make it with a ſmall Aſte- 
riſm and ſay, ----=-- Tehu was formerly a 
Hackney Coachman, This for a heavy Piece 
of Protaneſs, is no doubt thought a lucky 
one, becauſe it burle{ques the Text, and 
the Comment, all under one. Icould go 
on with the Double Dealer but hell come 
in my way afterwards, and fo I ſhall 
part with him at preſent. Let us now 
take a view of DozSevaſiizn, And _ 

- te 


| 
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the Reader can't be long unfurniſh'd. Do- 
rax ſhall ſpeak firſt : 


Shall I truſt Fleaven 


With my Revenge ? then where's my. ſatis= Shaft. p. 9. 


faction ? 
No, it muſt be my own, I ſcorn a Proxy, 


But Dorax was a Renegado, what then? 
He had renounc'd Chrittianity, but not 
Providence, Beſides, ſuch hideous Sen- 
tences ought not to be put in the Mouth: 
of the Devil. For that which is not fit to 
be heard,is not fit to be ſpoken. But to ſome 
People an'Atheiltical Rant is as good as a 
Flouriſh of Trumpets. To proceed; Arn- 
tonio tho? a profeſs'd Chriſtian, mends the 
matter very little, He 1s looking on a Lot 
which he had drawn for his Life : This 
proving unlucky, after the preamble of 
a Curſe or two, he calls it, 


As black as Hell, an other lucky ſaying ! 


I think the Devils in me : —— good again, 


I cannot ſpeak one ſyllable but tends 1d. ps to, 


To Death or to Damnation. 


Thus the Poet prepares his Bullies for . 


the other World ! Hell and Damnation ; 


are ſtrange entertaining Words upon the: 
Staze ! Were it otherwiſe, the Senſe 1a. 
| E theſe 
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theſe Lines, would be almoſt as bad as the 
Conſcience, The Poem warms and rifes 


in the working ; and the next Flight is ex» 


treamly remarkable : 


. Not the laſt ſounding could ſurprize me more, 


That ſummons drowſy Mortals to their Doom, 
When calPdin haſt they fumble for their Limbs, 


Very Solemnly and Religiouſly expreſs'd! 
Lacins and Celſus could not have ridicu- 
led the RefſurreQtion better ! Certainly the 
Poet never expetts to be there. Such a 
light Turn would have agreed much bet- 
ter to a Man who was in the Dark, and 
was feeling for his Stockings. But let 
thoſe who talk of Fmbl:ng for their 
Limbs, take care they don't find them too 
faſt. In the Fourth AQ, Maſtapha dates 
Iis Exaltation to Taumult, from the ſecond 
Night of the Month Abib. Thus you have 
the Holy Text abuſed by Captain Tor ; 
and the Bible tora by the Rabble ! The 
Deſign of this Liberty I can't underttand, 


* unlefs it be to make Muſtzphz as conſide- 


rable as Meſes ; 'and the prevalence of a 
Tumult, as much a Miracle as the Deli- 
verance out of Egypt, We have heard this 
Author hitherto in his Chara#ters, let us 
hear him now in his own Perſon. In his 
Deaication of Arrea2e Zebe he is ſo hardy 
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as to affirm, That he who is too lightly recon- 
cited after high Provocation, may ' Recomt- 
mend himfelf to the World for 4 Chriſtian, 
but I ſhould hardly truſt him for a Friend, 
And why is a Chriftian not fit to make a 
Friend of ? Are the Principles of Chriftt- 
anity defeftive, and the Laws of it ill con- 
trivid ? Are the Intereſts and Capacities 
of Mankind overlook'd ? Did our Great 
Maſter bind us to Diſadvantage, and make 
our Duty our Misfortune ? And did he 
grudge us all the Pleaſures and Securities 
of Precaclns © Are not all theſe horrid 
map ? Arethey not a flat Contra- 

to the Bzb/e, and a Satyr on the 
Attributes of the Deity ? Our Saviour tells 
us we muſt forgive until Seventy times 
Seven; That is, we muſt never be tired 
out of Clemency and Good Nature. He 
has taught us to pray for the Forgiveneſs 
of our own Sins, only upon the Conditi- 
on of Forgiving others. Here is no ex- 
ception upon the Repetition of rhe Fault, 
or *he Quality of the Provocation. Mr. 
Dryden, to do him right, does not diſpute 
the Precept. He confeſſes this 1s the way 
to be a Chriſtian ; but for all that he ſhould 
hardly truſt him for a Friend. And why 

ſo ? Becauſe the Italian Proverb fays, He *'* 
that forgives the ſecond time is a Fool, This 
Lewd Proverb comes in for AF 
F 2 anc 
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and is a piece of very pertinent Blaſphe. 
my ! Thus, in ſome People's Log#ck, one 
Proof from Atheiſm, is worth 'Ten from 
the New Teſtament. But here the Poet at- 
gues no better than he Believes. For moſt 
certainly, a Chriſtian of all others is beſt 
qualifyed for Friendſhip: For he that loves 
his Neighbour as himlelt, and carries Be- 
nevolence and Good Nature beyond the 
Heights of Philoſophy : He that is not 
govern'd by Vanity, or Delign ; He that 
prefers his Conſcience to his Life, and has 
Courage to maintain his Reaſon ; He that 
is thus qualified, mult be a good Friend; 
And he that falls ſhort, is no good Chri- 
ſftian. And.ſince the Pcet is pleas'd to find 
fault with Chriſtianity, let us examine his 
own Scheme. Onr Minds (lays he) are 
perpetually wrought on by the T emperament of 
our Bodies, which makes me Jajpe? they are 
nearer Allied thaa either our Philoſophers, or 
School-Divines will allow them to be. The 
meaning 1s, he ſuſpeQts our Souls are no- 
thing but Organiz'd Matter. Or, in plain 
Engliſh, our Souls are nothing but our 
Bodies ; and then when the Body dies, 
'0u may gueſs what becomes of them |! 
hus the Authorities of Religion are weak- 
en'd, and the proſpe& of the other World 
almoſt ſhut up. And this is a likely Sup- 
polition tor Sincerity and good Nature? 
Dces 


of the Stage. 

Does Honour uſe. to riſe. upon the Ruins of 
Conſcience ? . And: are People :the beſt 
Friends where they have the leaſt Reaſon 
to be ſo ? But not only the Inclinations 
to Friend{hip muſt Languiſh upon this 
Scheme, but the very Powers of 1t are as 
it were deſtroy'd. By this Syſteme no 
Man can fay his Soul is his own. He 
can't be aſſured the ſame Colours of Reaſon 
and Deſire will lait. Any little Accident 
from without may metamorphoſe his Fan- 
SE and puſh him upon a. new ſet of 

houghts. _ Matter and Motion are the 
molt Humorſome Capricious Things in 


Nature ; and withal, the molt Arbitrary 


and uncontrolld. And can Conſtancy 


-proceed from Chance, Choice from Fate, 
and. Virtue from Neceſſity? In ſhort a 


Man at this rate muſt be a Friend or an 
Enemy in ſpite of his Teeth, and juſt as 
long as the Atoms pleaſe, and no longer. 
Every Change in Figare and Impulſe, mult 
alter the Idea, and wear off the former 


Impreſſion, So that by theſe Principles, 


Friend(hip will depend on the Seaſors, and 


. we mult look in the Weathey-Glaſs for our 


Jaclinations. But this *cis to Refine upon 


;Revelation, and grow wiſer than Wiſ- 


dom ! The fame Author in his Dedication 


. of Juvenal and Perſius, has theſe Words : 
My Lord, I am come to the laſt Petition of det. ;.;1. 


F 3 Abraham 
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Abraham ; F there be ren Righteous Limes 
in this vaſt Preface, ſpare it fo their ſake ; 
nnd aj ſpare the next City,. becauſe it is but 
# little oye. ' Here the Poet ſtands for A- 
braham , and the Patron for God Almigh- 
ty : And where lies the Wit of all this ? 
In the Decency of the Compariſon ? 1 
doubt not. And for the ext C;ty he 
would have ſpared, he is out in the 
Alluſion. *Tis no Zyar, but much ra- 
ther Sodom and Gomorrah ; Tet them take 
care the Fire and Brimftone does not fol- 
low: And that thoſe who are fo bold 
with Abrahaw's Petition, are not forced 
to that of Dives, To beg ProteCtion for 
a Lewd Book in Scripture Phraſe, is 
extraordinary ! ?Tis. in effe& to Proftt- 
tute the Holy Rhetorick, and ſend the 
Bible to the Brothell! T can hardly ima- 
o1n Why theſe Tombs of Antiquity were 
raked in, and difturb'd ? Unleſs it were 
to conjure up a departed Vice, and revive 
the Pagan Impurities ; Unleſs it were 
to raiſe the Stench of the Vault, and Poi- 
{on-the Living with the Dead. Indeed 
Juvenal has a very untoward way with 
him im ſome of his Satyrs. - His Pen has 
ſuch a Libertine ſtroak, that *tis a Queſtion 
whether the PraQtice, or the Reproof, the 
Age, or, the Author, were the more I1- 
centious. Heteachesthoſe V ices he would 


correCt 


4qJ 
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corre, and writes mare like a. Pimp, 
than a Poer, And truly I think there 1s 
but little of Lewdneſs loſt in the Traz- 
flation. The Sixth and Eleventh Satyrs 
are Particularly remarkable. , guch nau- 
ſeous ſtuff is almoſt enough to-debauch 
the Alphaber, and make the Language 
ſcandalous. One would almoſt be forry 
for the Privilege of Speech, and the In- 
vention of Letters, to ſee them thus wret- 
chedly abuſed, Andiince the Bulineſs muſt 
be undertaken, why was not the Thought 
Blanched, the Expreſſion made remote, 
and the 11] Features caſt into Shadows ? 
Pm miſtaken if we have not Lewdneſs 
enough of our own Growth, without Im- 
rey A" our Neighbours. No This 

't be. An Author muſt have Right 
done him, and be ſhown in his own Shape, 
and Complexion. Yes by all means! 
Vice muſt be diſrobed, and People poy- 
ſon'd, and all for the ſake of Juſtice ! 
To do Right to ſuch an Author 1s to burn 
him, I hope Modeſty is much better 
than Reſemblance. The Imitation of an 
11] Thing is the worſe for being exatt : 
And ſometimes to report a Fault is to-re- 
peat it, 

To return to his Plazs, In Love Tr:- 
emphant, Garcia makes Veramond this Com- 
pliment : 
F 4 May 
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May Heawen and'your brave Son, and 4- 
bove all 
Tour own prevailing Genius guard your Age. 


What 44s meant by his Genius, in this 
place, is not eaſy to Diſcover, only that *ris 
ſomething which is a better Guard than 
Heaven, But *ris no Matter for the Senſe, 
as long as the Profaneſs is clear. In this 
Ate, Colonel Sancho lets Carlos know the 
old Jew is dead, which he calls good 
news, 

Carl. What Jew? 

Sanch, Why the rich Few my Father , he 
is gone to the Boſom, of Abraham his Father, 
and I his Chriſtian Son am left ſole Heir, 


. A very mannerly Story | But why does 


14. p.1t. 


the Poet acquaint us with Sancho's Religi- 
on? The caſe is pretty plain : ?Tis to give 
a luſtre to his Profancſs, ard make him 
burleſque St. Lake with the better Grace. 
Alphonſo complains to Fittoria that Na- 
ture doats with Are. His reaſon is, becauſe 
Brother and Silter can't Marry as they 
did at firſt; *Tis very well ! We know 
what Nazare means 1 the Language of 
Chriſtianity, andeſpecially under the No- 
tion of a Law-giver. Alphonſo goes on, 
and compares the Poſſeſſion of Ince{tuous 
Love fo Heaven, Yes, 'tis Erernity in 
Litle, | | 

| : | It 


ba BS z 4.4 


of the-wtage!” = 
It ſeems Lovers muſt be'diſtrafted, or 
nefs" like' a Faulcons Leſſening , makes 


them the more gaz'd at ! I am now com- 
ing to ſome of the Poets Divinity. And 


here Vengeance is ſaid to be ſo ſweet a Morſel,” 


37 


there's no diverſion. A Flight of Mad-. 


That Heaven reſerves # for its proper Taſte, #: 58. 


Thisbelikeisthe meaning of thoſe Texts, 
t2at God is good and gracious, and flow to an- 
ger, and does not vilingh afift the Children 
of Men ! From expounding the Bible he 

oes to the Compon Prayer. And as Carlos 
interprets the Offi of Matrimony, F02 


Vetter to2 Wiozſe, is for Virgin for Whore, 5. 


And that the Reference might not be mi- 
ſtaken, the Poet is careful to put the, Words 


in Tralick, and great Letters. And by the /. #iz. 
way, He fallsunder the Penalty of the Sta: ©: *: 


ture for Depraving the Common Prayer. 
Sancho upon reading a Letter which he 


did not like, cries, Damn it, it muſt be all þ 63. 


Orthodox. Damn and Orthodox clapt toge- 
ther, make a lively Rant, becauſe it looks 
like Curſing the Creed, The moſt extra- 
ordinary Paſſage is behind ; Saxcho was 
unhappily Married : Carlos tells him , For 


Jour Comfort, Marriage they ſay is Holy.San- p. 72. 


cho replies: Ay, and ſo is Martyrdom as 
they ſay, but both of them are good for juſt no- 
: thing, 
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thing, but to' make an end of a Mays Life, 
I ſhall-make no Refle&ions upon This; 
There needs no Reading upon a Monſter ; 
"Tis ſhown enough by its own Deformity. 
Love for Love has a Strain like this, and 
therefore I ſhall put them together : Scans 
dal ſolicits Mrs. Foreſight ; Shethreatens to 
tell her Husband. He replies, He will die a 
Martyr rather then diſclaim his Paſſion. Here 
we have Adultery dignified with the ſtile 
of Martyrdom : As if *twas as Honourable 
to periſh in Defence of Whoring, as to die 


* for the Faith of Chriſtianity. But theſe 


27. 


Martyrs will be a whule in burning, 
and Shes let gt ſtrive to —_ 
the Adventure, or encreaſe the Number. 
And now Lamin this Play the Reader ſhall 
have more. Jeremy who was bred at the 
Univerſity, calls the Natural Inclinations 
to Eating and Drinking. Whoreſon Appe- 
tites, "This is ſtrange Language! The 
Manicheaus who made Creation the work 
of the Deyil, could ſcarcely have been thus 
Coarſe. But the Poet was Jeremy's Tutor, 
and fo that Myſtery is at an end. 5Sr, 
Samſon carries on the Expottulation, rails 
at the Structure af Humane Bodies, and 
fays, Nature has been Provident only to 
Bears, and Spiders ; This is the Authors 
Paraphraſe.on the 139 Pſa/m ; And thus 
he gives God thanks for the Advantage 

. Ol 


- ofthxSinge; 

of his Being ! The Play advances from 
one Wickednefs to another, from the Works 
of ' God, to the Abuſe of his Ward. 
Forelight confeſſes "tis Nataral for Men to p. 47. 
miſtake, Scandal replies, Tou ſay true, Man 

will err, meer May will err ==-==» but you are 
omething more ---=-== T here have been wiſe 
Men; but they were ſuch as you ======= Men 
who conſulted the Stars, and were obſervers 
of Omens ----=-- Solomon was waſp but how? 
by his Judzment in Aftro'ogy. *Tis 
very well | Solomon and Foreſizht had their 
Underſtandings qualified alike. And pray 


what was Forefight? Why an Iiterate 1:4. Per. 
Fellbw. A pretender to Dreams, Aſtrology, ** Prom 


Palmiſtry, This 1s the Poets account 
of Solomon's Supernatural Knowledge ! 
Thus the wifeſt Prince is dwindled into 
a Gyplie! And the Glorious Miracle re- 
ſolved into Dotage, and Figure-flinging /! 
Scaxdal continues his Banter, and ſays, the 
wiſe Men of the Eaſt owed their Inſtruttion 
toa Star; which is rightly obſerva by Gre- 
gory the Great in favour of Aſtrology, This 
was the Star which ſhone at our Saviour's 
Birth, Now who could imagine by the 
Levity of the occaſion, that the Author 
thought it any better than an Joris Fas 
tnws, or SydrophcPs Kite in Hudibras ? Sr, 


- Sampſon and the fine Angelica, atter ſome 


tewd Raillery continue the Allegory, and 


drive 


p. 9H» 
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mighty, Ador'd with Zeal and Faith, 
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drive it up -into/Profanefs. . For this rea. 
ſoa the Citation muſt be unpertect. 
+ Sr. Sampſ. Sampſon's a verypood Name 
for --- your Sampſons were ſtrong Dogs from 
the Beginning. | 
Angel. Have a care --==== If you remens 
ber the ſtrongeſt Sampſon of your Name,pulld 
an old _ over his Head at laſt, Here 
you have the-Sacred Hiſtory- burleſqu'd, 
and Sampfen once more brought into the 
Houſe of Dagon, to make ſport for the 
Philiſtines! To draw towards an end of 
this Play. Tattle would have carried off 
Valentines's Miſtreſs. This latter, exprel- 
ſes his Reſentment in a moſt Divine nfan- 
ner! Tattle, I :hazk you, you would have in- 
terpoſed between me and Heaven, but Provis- 
dence has laid Purgatory in your way. 
Thus Heaven is debas'd into an Amour, 
and Providence brought in to dire& the 
Paultry concerns of the Stage ! Angelica 
— much in the ſame _ Men 
are generally Hypocrites and Infidels, they pre- 
cond to W, #44 but have —_— "Zeal ,_ 
Faith; How few like Valentine would per- 


ſevere unto Martyrdom? &c. Here you 


have the Language of the Scriptures, and 
the moit ſolemn Inſtances of Religion, 
proſtituted to Courtſhip and Romance ! 
Here you have a Miſtreſs made God Al- 


and 


6f r<hd\'Stage... 

and Worſhip'd-up to' orc ay This 
if *twere only for the 'Modeity, is trange 
ſtuff for a Lady to fay "of her ſelf. And 
had it mot been for the profane Alluſion, 
would have” been cold enough in all Con- 
{cience. 

The Provokd Wife furniſhes: the Au- 
dience with a Drunken Atheiftical Catch: 
*T& true this Song is afterwards ſaid to 


be Full of Sin and Impudence. But why Prov Wiſe 


7I 


then was it made? This Confeſſion 1s *: 3% 


a miſerable Salvo; And the Antidote is 
much weaker than the Poyſon : *Tis juſt 
as if a Man ſhould ſet a Houſe in a Flame, 
and think to make amends by crying Fire 
in the Streets. In the laſt 4#, Raſor makes 
his Diſcovery of the Plot againit Belinda 
in w—_ phraſe. Pl! give it the Rea- 
der in the Author's Dialogue. 


Belind. I muſt know who put you upon all 14 p. 77. 


this Miſchief. 

Raſor. Sathan and his Equipage, Wo- 
man tempted me, Luſt weaken'd, -==--- And 
ſo the Devil overcame me : 4s fell Adam ſo 
fell T. 

Belind. Ther pray, Mr. Adam, wall you 
make us acquainted with your Eve? 

Raſor unmasks } This is the Woman 
Madamoſelle, and Ch tempted me : But 
ſays. this is the Serpent 

(meaning Lady Faxciful) 
that 
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that tempied the Woman ; And if my Pr yers 
might be heard, her puniſhment for ſo doing 
fboald be like the Serpents of old, &c. "This 
Rafor in what we hear of him before, is all 
Roguery, and Debauch : But now he ens 
ters in Sackcloth, and talks like Tribrlation 
in the Alchemiſt, His CharaQter 1s chang'd 
to make him the more profane ; And his 
Habit, as well as Diſcourſe, is a Jett upon 
Religion. I am forced to omit one Line 
of his Confeſſion. The Deſign of it is 
to make the Bible deliver .an obſcene 
Thought : And becauſe the Text would 
not bend into a Lewd Application, he 
alters the words for this purpoſe, but paſ- 
ſes it for Scripture ſtill, This fort of 
Entertainment 1s frequent in the Relapſe, 
Lord Foplington laughs at the publick So- 
kmaities of Religion, as if *twas a ridi- 
culous piece of Ignorance, to pretend to 
the Worſhip of a God, He diſcourſes. 
with Berinthia and Amanadz in this man- 
ner : Why Faith Madam, --=-- Sunday ts 4 
vile Day, I muſt confeſs. Aman muſt have 
very little to do at Church that can give an 
account of the Sermon, And a little af- 
ter : To Mind the Prayers or the Sermon, 
i to mind what one ſhould not do, Loyy tells 
young Faſhion, 1 have been in a lt- 
mentable Fright ever ſince that Conſcience had 
the Impudence to intrade into your Company, 

| His 


of the. Dtage. 
His Maſter makes him this Comfortable 
Anſwer. Be at peace,” it will come 10 more : 
=——- ] have kick'd it down ſtairs. A little 
before he breaks out into this Rapture, 
Now Conſcience T defie thee ! By the way ” *#* 
we may obſerve, that this young Faſhion 
is the Poets Favourite. Berinthia and Wor- 
thy, two Charatters of Figure, determine 
the point thus, in defence of P1mping. 
Berinth, Well, I would be glad to have no 
Boazes Sins to anſwer for but my own. But y, 5c. 
where there is a neceſſity --- 
Worth, Right as you ſay, where there is 
a Nec#ſſity, a Chriſtian is bound to help his 
Neighbour. 
Narſe, after a great dealof Profane Stuff 
concludes her expoſtulationintheſe words: 
But his Worſhip (Young Faſhion) over-flows 
with his Mercy and his Bounty ; He is not 
only pleas'd to forgive us our Sins -==-«= but 
which is more than all, has prevaiPd with me ?. 95,5” 
to become the Wife of thy Boſom: "This is 
very heavy, and ill dreſs'd ; And an A- 
theift muſt be ſharp ſer to reliſh it. The 
Vertuous Amanda makes no fcruple to 
Charge the Bible with untruths. 
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--- What Slippery ſtaff are Men composg'a of ? 16:4. 
Sare the Account of their Creatios's falſe, 
And *twas the Womans Rib that they were 


form”d of. | 
Thus 


Pp. 97. 
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hus this Lady abuſes. her ſelf, to-" 


with the Scripture, and ſhews her 


Senſe, and her Religion, to be much of 
a Size. 
Berinthia after ſhe has givenin a Scheme 


. for the debauching Amarndz, is thus ac- 


colted by Worthy : Thou Angel of Light, 
let me fall down and adore thee! A molt 
Seraphick Compliment to a Procureſs ! 
And*tis poſſible ſome Angel or other, may 
thank him fort in due time. | 

E am quite tired with theſe wretched 
Sentences. The fight indeed is horrible, 


and I am almoſt unwilling to ſhew ir. 


However they ſhall be Produced like Ma- 
lefattors, not for Pomp, but Execution. 
Snakes and Vipers, mult ſometimes be 
look'd on, to deſtroy them. I can't for- 
bear expreſſing my {elf with ſome warmth 
under theſe Provocations. What Chriſtt- 
an can be uncancern'd at ſuch intolerable 
Abuſes? What can be a juſter Reaſon 
for Indignation than Infolence and A- 
theiſm ? Reſentment can never be better 


\ ſhown, nor Averſion more ſeaſonably ex- 


erted ! Nature made the Ferment and 
Riſing of the Blood, for ſuch occaſions as 
This. On what unhappy Times are we 
fallen ! The Oracles of Truth,the Laws of 
Omnipotence,and the Fate of Eternity are 
Laught at and deſpis'd ! That the Poets 

ſhould 


de at att} VEE TOOL” 
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ſhould be ſufferd to play upori the Byb/e 
und Chriſtianity be Hooked off the Stage 
Chriſtianity that from ſuch feeble begin- 


INgs made fo ſtupendious a progreſs !- 


at over-boreall the Oppoſitions of Pow- 
er, andLearning; and with Twelve'poor 

en, outſtretch'd the Roman Empire. 
That this glorious Religion ſo reaſonable 
in its Do&trine, ſo well atteſted by Mira- 
cles; by Martyrs, by all the Evidence that 
Fatt is capable of, ſhould become the Di- 
verſion of the Town,and the Scornof Buf- 
foons ! And where, and by whomisall this 
Out-rage committed ? Why not by Julian, 
or Porphirie, not among Furksor Heathens; 
but in a Chriſtian Country, ina Reforn'd 
Church, and in the Face of Authority ! 
Well! I perceive the Devil was a Saint in 
his Oracles, to what he isin his Plays, His 
Blaſphemies are as much improv'd as his 
Stile, and one would think the Muſe was 
Legion! T ſuppoſe the Reader may be a- 
tished already : But if he deſires farther 
proof, there's ſomething 'more flamingly 
impious behind. 

The Chriſtian Almeida when Sebaſtian 
was in danger, Raves and Foams hike one 
Poſſeſ#d, 


Brt is there Heaven, for I begin to doubt ? 
Nowtake your ſwing ye rmpions SinunpuniſÞd, 
4 


Eter- 
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Eternal Providence ſeems over watch d, 
And with a flumbring Nod aſſents to Marther, 


In the next Page,ſhe bellows again much 
after the ſame manner. The Double Dea- 
ler to ſay the leaſt of him, follows his 


| Maſter in this Road, Paſſibrs 2quis. Sr. 


Double 
Dealer. p. 


19- 
p+ 17. 


p. 44- 


Double 
Dealer. p. 
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Gente 2. 


Paul Phant one would think had done 
his part : But the ridiculing Providence 
won't fatisfie all People : .And therefore 
the next attempt is ſomewhat bolder. 

Sr. Paul. Hold your ſelf contented my 
Lady Plyant,----- 1 find Paſſion coming upon 
me by Inſpiration; In Love Triumphant, 
Carlos is by the Conſtitution of the Play 
a Chriſtian ; and therefore muſt be con- 
ſtrued in the Senſe of his Religion. This 
Man blunders out this horrible Expreſſion. 
Nature has given me my Portion in Senſe 
with a P=-=--- to her, &c. The Reader 
may fee the Helliſh Syllable at Length it 
he pleaſes. This Curſe is borrow*d for 
Toung Faſhion in the Relapſe. "The Dou- 
ble Dealer is not yet exhauſted. Cynthia 
the Top Lady grows Thoughtful, Upon the 
queſtion ſhe relates her Contemplation. 
Cynth.: I amthinking (ſays ſhe) that tho” 
Marriage makes Man and Wife one Fleſh, 
it leaves them two Fools, This Jeſt is made 
upon a Text in Gereſis, and afterwards 


- 4a::h. applied by our Saviour to the caſe of Di- 
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vorce. Love for Love will give us a far- 
ther account of this Authors Proficiency 
in the Scriptures, Our Bleſſed Saviour at- 
firms himſelf to be the Way, the Truth, and 
the Light, that he came to bear __ to 
the Truth, and that his Word is Truth. 
Theſe expreſſions were remembred to 
g00d purpoſe, For Valentine in his pre- 
tended Madneſs tells Bauckram the Law- 
yer ; Tam Truth, ------ I am Truth, oe ©5%, _ 
Who's that, that's out of his way, I am Truth,” '* © 
and can ſet him right, Now a Poet that 
had not been ſmitten with the Pleaſure 
of Blaſphemy, would never have furniſh'd 
Frenſy with Inſpiration ; nor put our Sa- 
viours Words in the Mouth of a Mad- 
man. Lady Brute, after ſome ſtruggle 
between Con'cience and Lewdneſs, de- 
clares in Favour of the later. She ſays the ?rowe'd 
part of a downright Wife is to Cuckold her 1% F- 
Husband, And tho? this is againſt the ſtritÞ p. .,. 
Statute Law of Religion, yet if there was a 
| Court of Chancery :n Hexven, ſhe ſhould be 
ſare to caſt him, 

This Braſs is double Guilt, Firſt, Ir 
ſuppoſes no Equity in Heaven. And Second- 
ly, Tf there was, Adultery would not be pu- 
nillyd ! The Poet after wards aquaints us 
| by this Lady, that Blaſphemy is no Wo- 

mans Sin. Why then does ſhe fall into ,, 55. 
it? Why in the mid'tt of Temper and 
2 (Ce 
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Reaſoning ? What makes him break in 
upon his own Rules? Is Blaſphemy 
never unſeaſoned upon the Szage, and 
does it always bring its excuſe along with 
it * The Relapſe goes onin the ſame itrain, 
When Towng Faſhion had a proſpe&t of 
cheating his Elder Brother, he tells Lory, 
Providence thou ſeeſt at laſt takes care of 
Men of Merit. Berinthia who has engag'd 
to corrupt Amanda for Worthy ; attacks 
her with this Speech, Mr. Worthy «ſed 
you like a Text, he took you all to pieces, and 
it ſeems was particular in her Commen- 
dation. Thus | mp on for ſeveral Lines, 
in a Lewd and Profane Allegory. In 
the Application ſhe ſpeaks out the De- 
ſign, and concludes with this pious Ex- 
hortation ! Now conſider what has been ſaid, 
and Heaven give you Grace to put it in pra- 
fiſe ; that is to play the Whore. There 
are few of theſe laſt Quotations, but what 
are plain Blaſphemy , and within the 
Law. "They look recking as it were from 
Pandemonium, and almoit ſmell of Fire 
and Brimſtone, This is an Eruption of 
Hell with a witneſs ! I almoſt wonder 
the ſmoak of it has not darken'd the Sun, 
and turn'd the Air to Plague and Poyſon ! 
Theſe are outragious Provocations ; E- 
nough to arm all Nature in Revenge ; 
To exhauſt the Judgments, of Er, 
an 
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and ſink the 10nd in the Sea! What a 
ſpite have theſe Men tothe God that made 
them. How do they Rebell upon his 
Bounty, and attack him with his own 
Reaſon? Theſe Giants in Wickednefs, 
how would they ravage with a'Stature 
Proportionable ? They that can Swagger 
in Impotence, and Blaiphemeupon a Mole- 
Hill, what would they do if they had 
Strength to their Good-Will? And what 
can be the Ground of this Confidence, and 
the Reaſon of ſuch horrid Preſumption ? 
Why the Scripture will beſt fatisfie theque- 
ſtion. Ms Cavance againſt an Evil Work Eccleſ. 8. 
is not executed ſpeedily, therefore the Heart of *": 
the Sons of Men,js fully ſet in them to do Evil. 
Clemency'is weakneſs with ſome Peo- 
ple; And the Goodneſs of God which ſhould 
lead them to Repentance, does but harden 
them the more. "They conclude he wants 
Power to puniſh, becauſe he has patience 
toforbear. Becauſe there is a Space be- 
tween Blaſphemy and Vengeance ; and 
they don't periſh in the Act of Defiance ; 
Becauſe they are not blaſted with Light- 
ning, transfixt with Thunder, and Guard- 
cd off with Devils, they think there's no 
ſuch matter as a day of Reckoning. But 6416: 
let no Man be deceiv'd, God is not mock*d ; 
not without danger they may be afſur'd, 
Let them retreat intime, beforethe Floods 
G 3 run 
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run over them: Before they come to that 
place, where Madneſs will have no Myu- 
{ick, nor Blaſphemy any Diverſion. 
And here it may not be amiſs to look 
2 little into the Behaviour of the Hea- 
thens, Now *tis no wonder to find them 
run riot upon this Subje&t. *The Cha- 
racters of their Gods were not unblemi{h'd. 
Their proſpect of the other World, was 
but dim; neither were they under the 
Terrors of Revelation, However, they |! 
are few of them ſo bad as the Moder. 
Terence does not run often upon this 
Ewuch, rock. ?Tis true Cherea falls into an ill 
;...,, Rapture after his Succeſs. Chremes bids 
7.1 his Wife not tire the Gods with Thanks : 
Adelp, And Aſchines is quite ſick of the Religious 
4. 5-7- partofthe Weding, Theſe Inſtances,excep- 
ting his Swearing, are the moſt, ( and I 
think near all the) exceptionable Paſlages 
of this Author. | 
Plautus is much more bold. But then 
his faliy*sare generally made by S/avesand 
Pazaars, 
This makes the Example leſs dange- 
1+-»#425. TOUS, and is ſome fort of extenuation, I 
Hz'u/ar. vant this imperfect excuſe wont ſerve 
",.*..* him always. - There are ſome Inſtances 
4t.s Where his Perſons of better Figure are 
7417:5%: Culty cf lewd Defences, Profane Flights, 
\ and Sawcy Epoſlulation, But the Ro- 
Man 
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»4n Deities were Beings of ill Fame, 
*tis the leſs wonder therefore if the Poets 
were familiar with them. However, 
Plautus has ſomething good in him, and 
enough tocondemn the Praiſe, Pleuſides 
would ladly have had the Gods changed the 
mod of Things, in ſome Particulars, He 
would have had frank good Humour'd People 
long liwd, and cloſe-fiſted Kyaves die Toung.. 
To this Pperiplectimenes Gravely anſwers, 
That *tis great Ignorance, and Mobehaviow MileGlor- 
to Cenſare the Condutt of the Gods, or ſpeak 
diſhonourably of them, In his Pſeadolus the 
Procurer Ballio talks Profanely. Upon 
which Pſeudolus makes this Reflection. 
This Fellow makes nothing of Religion, how 
can we truſt him in other matters? For the 
Gods whom all People have the greateſt rea- ” = | 
fon to fear, are moſt ſlighted by him, mY 
The Greek Tragedians are moreſtaunch, 
and write nearer the Scheme of Natural 
Religion. ?Tistrue, they have ſomebold 
expreſſions: But then they py re- 
prove the Liberty, and puniſh the Men. 
Prometheus in Achylus bluſters with a 
great deal of Noiſe and Stubbornneſs. He 
15 not for changing Conditions with Mer- Prom: 
cury : And chuſes rather to be miſerable, ** 57 
than to ſubmit even to Jupiter himſelf. 
The Chorus rebuke him for his Pride, and 
threaten him with greater Puniſhment. 
G 4 And 
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And the Poet to make all ſure, brings him 
to Execution before the end of the Play. 
He diſcharges Thunder and Lightning at 
his Head; ſhakes his Rock with an Earth- 
quake, turns the Air into Whurl-wind, 
and draws up all the Terrours of Nature 
to- make him an example. In his Exped:- 
tion againſt Thebes, Eteacles expetts Ca- 
paneus would be deſtroyed for his Blaſ- 
phemies; Which happen'd accordingly. 
On the other hand ; Amphiarams being a 
perſon of V'irtue,and Piety, they are afraid 
leaſt he ſhould ſucceed. For a Religious 
Exemy i almoſt invincible. Darinss Ghoſt 
lays Xerxes's ruin upon the exceſs of his 
Ambition. *Twas, becauſe he made a Bridge 
over the Helleſpont, «/ed Neptune contume- 
liouſly, and thought himſelf Superiour to Hea- 
vu, This Ghoſt tells the Chorus that the 
Perſian Army miſcarried for the out-rages 
they did to Religion, for breaking down the 
Altars, and plundering the Gods. 

Ajax's Piltraction 1s repreſented as ju- 
dicial in Sophocles. ?Twas inflicted for 
his Pride and Atheiſm. © When his Fa- 
* ther. bid him be brave but Religious 
* withall, he haughtily replyed, that *twas 
*for Cowards to beg the Aſſiſtance of the 
* Gods; as for his part, he hoped to Con- 
* quer without them, And when Mzer- 
* 24 encouraged him to charge the wy: 
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| He made her this Lewd and inſuffer- 
© able Anſwer. Pray withdraw, and give 
* your Countenance elf{ewhere, I want no 
© Goddeſſes to help me do my Buſineſs. 
This Infolence made Mz:zerva hate him ; 
and was the cauſe of his Madneſs and 
ſelf Murther. 'To proceed. "The Cho- 
75 condems the Liberty of Jocaſfa, who 
obliquely charged a Practice upon the Ora- 9eaip. Ty- 
cle : Tho after all, ſhe did not tax Apollo, "****7* 
but his Miniſters. 

The fame Chorws recommends Piety.and 
Relyance upon the Gods, and threatens 
Pride and Irreligion with Deſtruction, 

In Aztigone, Tireſias adviſes Creonto wave », 188. 
the Rigour of his Edi#, And not let the 
Body of Polynices he unburied, and cx- 
pos'd. He tells him the Altars were al- 
ready polluted with Human Fleſh. "This _ 
had made the Language of the Birds un- 7" 
intelligible, and confounded the marks of 
Augury. Creoz replies in arage, and ſays 

he would not conſent to the Burial of 
Polynices: No, tho? *twere to prevent the 
Eagle's throwing part of the Carkaſs in 
Jovue's Chair of State, "This was a bold 
Flight; but *tis not long before he pays 
for't. Soonafter, his Son, and Queen, all 
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themſelves. And in the cloſe the Poet 
who ſpeaks in the Chorus, explains the 
Misfortune, and points upon the Cauſe, 
and affirms that Creon was puniſh'd for 


his Haughtineſsand Impiety. To go on 


to his 7rachinie, Hercules in all the ex- 
tremity of his Torture does not fall foul 
upon Religion. *Tis true, He ſhows as 
much Impatience as *tis poſſible. His 
Perſon, his Pain, and the Occaſion of it, 
were very extraordinary. Thele circum- 
ſtances make it ſomewhat natural for him 
to complain above the common rate. 'The 
Greatneſs of his Spirit, the Feavour of 
liis Blood, and the Rage of his Paſſion, 
could hardly fail of putting Force, and 
Vehemence into his Expreſſions. Tho? 
to deal clearly he ſeems better furniſhed 
with Rhetorick, than true Fortitude. But 
after all, his Diſorders arc not altogether 
ungovern'd. He is uneaſy, but not impi- 
ous, and profane, 

I grant Hercules Owens in Seneca, ſwag- 
gers at a ſtrange Rhodomontading rate. 
But the Conduct of this Author is very in- 
different. He makes a meer Salamander 
of his Hero, and lets him declaim with 
roo much of Length, Curioſity and Aﬀe- 
Cation, for one in his Condition : He ha- 
rangues 1t with great plenty of Points, and 
Sentences in the Fire, and lies frying, = 

a Phi- 
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Philoſophizing for near a hundred Lines 
together. In fine, this Play is ſo injudi- 
cioully manag'd, that Heinſius is confi» 
dent *twas written by neither of the Se- 
neca's, but by ſome later Author of a lower 
Claſs. To return to Sophocles's Trachinte. 
Hyllus reproaches the Gods with Neglett, 7-ac4. p. 
becauſe they gave Hercules no Aſſiſtance, 375- 
and glances upon Jupiter himſelf. This 
fally is not ſo throughly corrected as for- 
merly. Tis true, the Chorus make {ome 
little ſatisfaction immediately after. They 
reſolveall ſurprizes of Misfortune, all Re- * 
volutions of States or Families, into the 
Will and Permiſhon of Jupiter. This by 
implication, they make an Argument for 
acquieſcence. Beſides, the Poet had laid 

in a ſort of caution againſt MiſconſtruQi- 

on before. For the Meſſenger tells De- 
jaxeira, that we ought not to Murmur at 7rach. . 
the Conduct of Japzter, 349. 
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This for a Heathen is ſomething, tho? 
not enough. Cleomenes's Rant ſeems an. 
imitation of Hylizs, only *tis bolder, and 
has nothing of the raſhneſs of Youth to Ci. p. 
excuſe it. Beſides, Sophocles throws in 5+ 
ſomewhat by way of Preſervative. Where- 
as 
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as in Cleomenes, the Boy Cleonidas has the 
better on the wrong fide, and ſeems to 
carry the cauſe of Atheiſm againſt his Fa- 
ther. This Scexe of a Famine Mr, Dryden 
calls a Beauty ; and yet methinks Cleora is 
not very Charming! Her part is to tell 
you the Child ſuck'd to no purpoſe. 


It pulPd, and pulPd but now, but nothing came; 
At laſt it drew ſo hard that the Blood follow'd, 
Axd that Red Milk T found upon its Lips, 
Which made me ſwoon for Fear, 


Fhere's a Deſcription of Sucking for you ! 
And truly one would think the Muſe on't 
were ſcarcely wean'd. 'This Lady's Fancy 
is juſt Slip.Stocking-high; and ſeems 
te want Senſe, more than her Breakfaſt. 
If this Paſſage would not ſhine, the Poet 
ſhould have let it *alone. Tis Horace's 
advice, 


M—— Et que 
Deſperes trattata niteſcere poſſe relivquas, 


The greateſt part of the Life of this 
Scene is {pent in impious Rants, and Athe- 
iftical Diſputes. To do the Author right, 
his Charatters never want Spirits for {uch 
Service, either full or Faſting. Some Peo-+ 
ple love to fay the worlt Things 1n oe 
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bell manner; to perfume their Poifons, 
and c£ivean Air to Deformity. 

There is one ill Sentence in Sophocles | 
behind. Philottetes calls the Gods Kaur, Phileerr. p. 
and Libels their Adminiſtration. This #** 
Officer we mult underſtand was left upon 
a ſolitary Tland, ill uſed by his Friends, 
and harraſsgd with Poverty and Ulcers, 
for Ten Years together. Theſe, under 
the Ignorance of Paganiſm, were trying 
Circumſtances, and take off ſomewhat of 
the Malignity of the Complaint. Afﬀter- 
wards he ſeems to repent, and declares his p. 419. 
Aſſurance that the Gods will do Juftice, 
and prays frequently to them. "The Con- 
cluſion of this Play is remarkably Moral. 
Here Hercules appears in Machine j ac- 

uaints Philoctetes with his own glorious 
dition ; That his Happineſs was the 
Reward of Virtue, and the Purchaſe of 
Merit. He charges him to pay a due re- 
gard to Religion; tor Piety would recom- 
mend him to Japiter more than any other 
Qualification. It went into the other 
World with People, and they found their ,. ,:. 
Account ut both Living and Dead. 

Upon the whole; the Plays of A#/ſchy- 
Ius and Sophocles are formed upon Models 
of Virtue : They join Innocence with 
Pleaſure, and deſign the Improvement of 
the Andience, 

In 
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In —_— Bacche, Pentheus is pull'd 
in pieces for uſing Bacchus with Diſreſpett, 
And the Chorws obſerves that God never 
fails to puniſh Impiety, and Comtempt 
of Religion. Polyphemus bluſters Athe- 
iſtically, and pretends to be as great as 
Jepiter : But then his Eye is burnt our in 
the fitth At. And the Chorus in Hera- 
clide affirm it next to Madneſs not to 
Worſhip the Gods, I grant he has ſome 
profane Paſſages ftand uncorrected, and 
what wonder 1s it to ſee a Pagan Miſcar- 
ry ? Seneca, as he was inferiour in Judg- 
ment to the Greeks, ſo he is more frequent, 
and uncautious, in his Flights of extrava- 
gance. His Hero's and Heroines, are ex- 
ceſſively bold with the Superior Beings, 
They rave to Diltrattion, and he does 
not often call them to an account for'r. 
*Tis true, Ajax O:lews is made an Example 
for Blaſpheming in a Storm. He is fir{t 
{truck with Thunder, and then carried to 
the Bottom : 'The Modern Poers proceed 
upon the Liberties of Sexeca, Their Mad- 
men are very ſeldom reckon'd with. 
They are Protane without Cenſure, and 
defie the Living God with ſuccels. Nay, 
12 ſome reſpect they exceed even Seneca 
himfelf. He flies out only under Impa- 
tience ; and never falls into theſe Fits with- 
out Torture, and hard Uſage. Burt the 
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Ezgliſh Stageare unprovok'd in their Irre- 
ligion, hn. Blaſpheme for. their Pleaſure. 
But ſuppoſing the Theatres of Rome, and 
Athens, as bad as poſſible, what Detence 
is all This ? Can we argue from Heathen 
iſm to Chriſtianity * How can the Pradtice 
be the ſame, where the Rule is ſo very 
different ? Have we not a clearer Light to 
direct us, and greater Puniſhments to 
make us afraid, Is there no Diſtinction 
between Truth and Fiction, between Ma- 
jeſty and a Pageant? Muſt God be treated 
like an Idol, and the Scriptures banter'd 
like Homer's = gr and Heſiod's 'T heo- 
gonia ? Are theſe the Returns we make 
him for his Supernatural Aſſiſtance ? For 
the more perte& Diſcovery of hunſelf, 
the ſtooping of his Greaneſs, and the 
Wonders of his Love. Can't we refuſe 
the Happineſs without affronting the Ot- 
fer? Mult we add Contempt to Diſobe- 
dience, and Qut-rage to Ingratitude * Is 
there no Diverſion without Inſulting the 
God that made us, the Goodneſs that 
would fave us, and the Power that can 
damn us? Let us not flatter our ſelves, 
Words won't go for Nothing. Profanenets 
is a moſt Provoking Contempt, and a 
Crime of the deepeſt dye. To break 
through the Laws of a Kingdom is bad 
cnough ; But ro make Balads upon the 

Statutes 
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Statute-Book, and a Jeſt of Authority, is 
much worſe. Atheiſts may fancy what 
they pleaſe, but God will Ariſe and Main- 
tain his own Cauſe, and Vindicate his Ho- 
nour in due time. 

To conclude. Profanenefs, tho” never 
ſo well corrected, is not to be endured; 
It ought to be Bani{h'd without Prov/ſo, 
or Limitation, No pretence of Charatter 
or Puniſhment, can excuſe it ; or any 
Stage Diſcipline make it tolerable. Tis 
grating to Chriſtian Ears, diſhonourable 
to the Majeſty of God, and dangerous in 
the Example. And in a Word, It tends 
to no point, unleſs it be to wear off the 
horrour of the Prattice, to weaken the 
force of Conſcience, and teach the Lan- 
guage of the Damn'd. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. II. 
Th: Clergy abuſed by the Stage. 


T H E Satyr of the Stage upon the 
 Clergyis extreamly Particular. In 
other caſes, They leyel at a ſingle Mark, 
and confine themſelves ro Perlons. Bur 
here their Buffoonry takes an unuſual Com- 
paſs ; They ſhoot Chain'd-ſhot, and ſtrike 
at Univerſals. They play upon the Cha- 
rater, anc endeavour to expoſe not only 
the Men, bur the Buſineſs. *Tis true, the 
Clergy are no {mall Rub in the Poets way. 
'Tis by their Miniſtrations that Religion 
is perpetuated, the other World Refreth'd, 
and the Intereſt of Virtue kept up. Vice 
will never have_an unlimited Range, nor 
Conſcience be totally ſubdued, as long as 
People are fo caly as to be Prieſt-ridden | 
As long as theſe Men are look'd on as the 


Meſſengers of Heaven, and the Supports 


of Government, and enjoy their old Pre- 


tentions in Creditand Authority; as long = 


as this Grievance continues, the Stage mult 
decline of Courſe, and Atheiſm give 
Ground, and m—_ lie under Cenlure, 

| and 
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and Diſcouragement, Therefore that Lr 
berty may not be embarraſs'd, nor Princi- 
ples make Head againſt Pleaſure, rhe Cler- 

&7 mult be attack'd, and rendred Ridicu- 
ous. 

To repreſent a Perſon fairly and with- 
out diſſervice to his Reputation , two 
Things areto be obſery'd. Firſt, He muſt 
not be ill uſed by others: Nor, Secondly, 
be made to play the Fool himſelf. This 
latter way of Abuſe is rather the worſt, 
becauſe here a Man is a ſort of Felo de ſe ; 
and appcars Ridiculous by his own faulr. 
The Contradiction of both thei{ Me- 
thods is practiſed by the Stage. To make 
ſure work ont, they leave no ſtone un- 
turn'd, the whole Common-place of Rude- 
neſs is run through. They {train their 
Invention and their Malice: And over- 
look nothing in ill Nature, or ill Manners 
to gain their point. 

Togive {ome Inſtances of their Civility : 
In theSpaniſh Fry:r, Deminick is made a 

Pimp tor Lorenzo; He is call'd a parcel of 
Holy Guts and Garbage , and ſaid to have 
rom in his B:lly for his Church-ſtceple. 

Dominick has a great many of theſe 
Comylements beltow'd upon him. And 
to make the Railing more effeQtual, you 
have a general {troke or two upon the Pro- 
fellion., Would you know what are the 

Infailivle 
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Infallible Church-Remedies. Why "tis to 


Lie Impadently, and Swear Devoatly. A# 37: 


little before this Dominick counterfeits him- 
ſelf ſick, retires, and leaves Lorenzo and 
Elvira together ; And then the Remark 


upon the Intrigue follows *You ſee,, .. 


* Madam ( ſays Lorenzo) 'tis Intereſt go- * 
*verns all the World. He Preaches againſt 
*Sin, why? Becauſe he gets by't: He 
* holds his Tongue, why 2? becauſe fo much 
* more is bidden for his Silence. *Tis bur 
* giving a Man his Price, and Principles 
* of Church arc bought oft as cafily as 
they arc in Stat: : No man will be a 
*Rogue for nothing; but Compenſation 
* muſt be made, fo much Gold for {ſo much 
* Honeſty ; and then a Church-man will 
* break the Rules of Chels. For the Black 

* Biſhop, will skip into rhe White, and 

* the White into the Black, without Con+ 

* fidering whether the remove bz Lay- 

* ful. 

At laſt Dominick is diſcover'd to the 
Company, makes a diſhonorable Exit, and 
is puſh'd oft the Srage by the Rabble. This 
is great Juſtice ! The Poet takes care te 
make him firſt a Knave, and then an Exam- 
ple: But his hand is not even, For 
Lewd Lorenzo comes oft with fyznz Colours. 
'Tisnot the Fault which is corrected, but 

| H 2 the 
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the Prieſt. The Authors Diſcipline is ſcl- 
dom without a Bias. He commonly gives 
che Laity the Pleaſure of an ill Action, and 
the Clergy the Puniſhment. 

To proceed. Horner in his general Re- 
marks upon Men, delivers it as a ſort of 
Maxim, that your Church-man is the great- 
eff Atheiſt. In this Play Harcourt putson 
the Habit of a Divine Alith:a does not 
think him what he appears ; but Sparkiſh 
who could nor ſee ſo far, endeayours to 
divert her Suſpicion. 7 tell you ( ſays he) 
this is Ned Harcourt of Cambridge, you 
ſee he has a ſneaking College-look. Aﬀeer- 
wards his Character is ſufficiently abuſed 
by Sparkiſh and Lucy ; bur not ſo much as 
by Himſelf. Hetells you in an Afide, he 
muſt ſuit his Style to his Coat. Upon this 
wiſe RecolleQion, He talks like a ſervile, 
impertinent Fop. 

In the Orphay, The Young Soldier 
Chamont calls the Chaplain Sir Gravity, and 
treats him with the Language of Thee and 
Thou. The Chaplain inſtead of returning 
the Contempt ; flatters Chamont in his 
Folly, and pays a Reſpect co his Pride. 
The Cavalier encourag'd, I {appole, by 
this Sncaking, procecds to all the Exceſles 
of Rudenels. 


>. 
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= w— 7s there not one Þ+ 25. 
* Of all thy Tribe that's Honeſt in your School ? 

The Pride of your Superiours makes ye Slaves: 

f | Te all live Loathſome, Sneaking, Servile lives : 

io: | Not free enouth to prattiſe generous Truth, 

n |þ Tho ye pretend to teach it to the World. 


pb | Afﬀer a little Pauſe for Breath, the Rai- 
dj ling improves. 


4 | {f thou wouldſt have me not contemn thy Office, 

| And Charatter think all thy Brethren Knaves, 

Thy Trade a Cheat, and thou its worſs Pro- p. 26 
feſſor, bi 


Inform me ; for Ttell thee, Prieſt PU know. 


The Bottom of the Page is down-right 
Porter's Rhetorick. 


Art thou then 

So far concern'd in't? 
Curſe on that formal ſteady Villains Face) 

Fuſt ſo do all Bawas look ; Nay Bawas, they ſay, 

Can Pray upon Occaſion ; talk of Heaven; wy 
Turn up their gogling Eye-balls, rail at Vice; © 
; Diſſemble, Lye, and Preach like any Prieſt, 

Art thou a Bawd? 


The 01d Bachelour has a Throw at the 
| Diſſentine Miniſters. The Pimp Setter pro- 
H 3 vides 


OldBatch. 
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vides their Habit for Bel/mory to Debauch 
Letitia, The Dialogue runs thus, 

Bell. And haſt thou provided Neceſſaries ? 

Setter. All, all Sir, the large ſanttified Hat, 
«nd the little preciſe Band, with a ſwinging 
longs Spiritual Cloak, to cover Carnal Rna- 
very, —— not forgetting the black Patch which 
Tribulation Spintext wears as T'am inform'd 
upon one eye, as a penal Mourning for the 
Offences of his Touth, &c. 

Barnaty calls another of that Character 
Mr. Pris, and Fondlewife carries on the 
Humour lewdly in / lay-houſe Cant; And 
to hook the Church of England into the 
Abuſe, he racks a Chaplain to the End of 
the Deſcription. | 

Lucy gives another Proof of the Poets 
g00d Will, bur all liccle Scurciliticsarc not 
worthrepeating. 

in the Doubl: Dealer the diſcourſe be- 
tween Haskwell and Sygrace is very nota- 
ble. Maszwell had a deſign to cheat Mel- 
/ifozt of his Miſtreſs, and engages the Cha- 
plain 1n the Intrigue: There muſt be a 
C.viiemthecate; For mitheut. ons of them 
pave 4 finger int, ny Plot publich, or private, 

4 expeet to preſper. 

Togo on in the order of the Play. 

Maki! caiis out at Sayoraces door, 
Mir. Sayzrace, Nr. Saverace. 

The oticr aniwers, Sweet Sir, / will but 

Pen 
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pen the laſt line of an- Acreſtich, and be 
with you in the twinkling of an Ejaculation, 
in the Pronouncing of an Amen, &c. 

Mask. Nay good Mr. Saygrace do not 
prolong the time, &C. 

Saygrace. 7 ow (hall prevail, I would break 
off in the middle of a Sermon to ao you 
Pleaſure. 

Mask. Tou could not do me? 4 greater —— 
except the buſineſs in hand ——have you 
provided a Habit for Mellifont 2? 

Saygr. / have, &c. 

Mask. Fave you ftichd the Gownſleeve, 
that he may fe puzled and waſt time in 
putting it on? 

Saygr. 1 have; the Gown will not be in- 
dued without Perplexity. There is a little 
more profane, and abuſive ſtuff behind, 
bur let thar pals. 

The Author of Dez Sebaſtian ſtrikes 
ar the Biſhops through the fides of the 
Mufti, and borrows the Name of the 7urk 
to make the Chriſtians ridiculous, He 
knows the tranſition from one Religion 
to the other is natural, the Application ea- 
ly, andthe Audience but too well prepar'd. 
And ſhould they be at a loſs he has el(e- 
_ given them a Key ro underſtand 
Um. 


For Priefts of all Religions are th: (ame. 
H 4 However 
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However that the Senſe may be per- 


fely intelligble, he makes the Invective : 


General, changes the Language, and rails 
in the ſtile of Chriſtendom. 
Benaucar (peaks, 


Churchmen the they itch to govern all, 
Are filly, woful, awkard Politicians, 
They make lame Miſchief tho' they mean it well. 


So much the hetter, for 'tis a ſign they 
are not bcaten ro the Trade. The next 
Lines arc an Illuſtration taken from a 
T aylor. 


Their Intreſt is - not finely drawn and hid, 
But ſeams axe coarſly bungled up and ſeen. 


This Benducar was a rare Spokesman 


for afirſt Miniſter; And would have fitted 


John of Leyden moſt exactly ! 

In the Fourth A# the Mufti is Depos'd 
and Captain Tem reads him a ſhrewd: Le- 
Cture at parting. Bur letrhar paſs. 

To go on, Muſt apha threatens his great 
Patriarch to put him to the Rack. Now 
you ſhall hear whatan anſwer of Fortitude 
and Diſcretion is made for the Muftz. 

Mufti. 7 hope you will not be ſo barbarous 
to torture me, We may preach Suffering to 
e:hers, but alaſs holy Fleſh is too well pamper d 

to 
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to endure Martyrdom. By the way, if flin- ?- 96. 


ching from Suffering is a proof of Holy 
Fleſh, the Peet is mucha Saint in his Con- 
ſtitution, witneſs his Dedication of King 
Arthur. 

In Cleomenes, Caſſandra rails againſt Re- 
ligion at the Alrar, and in the midſt of a 
publick Solemnity. 


Accurs'd be thow, Graſs-eating fodder'd God ! p. 32. 


Accursd thy Temple! more accurs'd thy 
Prieſts | 


She goes on in a mighty Huff, and char- 
es the Gods and Prieſthood with Confe- 
deracy, and Impoſture. This Rant is ve- 
ry unlikely at Alexandria, No People 
are more bigotted in their Superſtition 
than the /Zzyptians; Nor any more re- 
{enting of fuch an Afﬀront. This Satyr 
then muſt be ſtrangely our of Faſhion, and 
Probability. No matter for that ; it may 


” work by way of Inference, and be fer- 


viceable at Home. And 'tis a handſom 
Complement to Libertines and Atheiſts. 

We have much ſuch another ſwagge- 
ring againſt Prieſts in Oedipus. 


Why ſeek 1 Truth from thee 2 

T he ſmiles of Courtiers and the Harlots tears, 

The Tradeſmens Oaths, and Mourning of an 
Fir Are 


P- 48. 
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Are Truths to what Prieſts tell. | 
O why has Prieſt hood privilege to Lit, 
And yet to be believ'd | 


And ſince They are thus Lively, I have | 


one word or two to fay to the Play. 

When geon brought the News of 
King Polybns's Death, Oedipus was won- 
derfally ſ{urpriz'd at the Relation. 


0 all ye Powers is't poſſible 2 what, Dead! 


And why not? was the Man invulne- 
rable or immortal? Nothing of that: He 
was only Fourſcore and Ten years old that 
was his main ſecurity. And if you will 
believe the Poct, he 


Fell like Autumn Fruit that mellow'd lone, 
Eu'n wondred at becauſe he dropt no ſooner. 


And which is more, Oedipus muſt be ac- 
quainted with his Age, having ſpent the 
greateſt part of his time with him at C6- 
rinth. So chat in ſhort, the pith of the 
Story lies in this Circumſtance» A Prince 
of Ninety years was dead, and one who 
was wondred at for dyingno ſooner. And 
now why 1o mucu Exclamation upon this 
occaſion? Why muſt all the Powers in 
Being be lummon'd in ro make the News 


(re. 


» 
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Credible> This Poſſe of Interjeftions would 
have been more ſcaſonably raiſed, if the 
Man had been alive ; for that by the Poets 
{ Confeſſion had been much the ſtranger 
'C | Thing. However Oedipus is almoſt out of 


= his Wits about the Matter, and is urgent 
of * foran account of Particulars. 
- 7 
* That fo the Tempeit of my joys may riſe 
| Byjuſt degrees, and hit at laſt the Stars. Terd. 
This is an empty ill proportion'd Rant, 
_—_ 


and without warrant in Nature or Anti- 
quity. Sophecles does not repreſent Oe4i- 
pus 1n ſuch Raptures of extravagant ſur- 
prize. In the next page there's another 
Flight about Polybus his Death ſomewhar 
like this. It begins with a Noverint Uni- 
verft. You would think Oedipus was going 
to make a Bond, 


It 
Il 


Know, be it known to the limits of the World; 


This 1s {catce Senſe, be it known. 


| Tet farther, let it paſs yon dazling roof, 
The Manſion of the Gods, and.ſtrike thim deaf 
With Everlaſting peals of Thundring joy. 


This Fuſtian purs me in mind of a Con- 
plet of Taylors the Watcy-Pocr, which for 
the 
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the Beauty of the Thought are not very | 
unlike. | 


What if a Humble-Bee ſhould chance to ſtrike, | 
With the But-End of an Antartick Pole. | 


I grant Mr. Dryden clears himſelf of | 
this A# in his Vindication of the Duke of | 
Guiſe. Bur then why did he let theſe | 
crude Fancies paſs uncorrected in his | 
Friend? Such fluttering ungovern'd Tran | 
(ports, are fitter for a Boy's Declamation | 
than a 7ragedy, But I ſhall crouble my | 
ſelf no farther with this Play. To return | 
therefore to the Argument in hand. In the | 
Provol'd Wife Sir John Brute puts on the | 
Habit of a Clergyman,counterfeits himſelf | 
drunk ; quarrels with the Conſtable, and 

vis knock'd down and ſeiz'd. He rails, 
(wears, curſes, is lewd and profane, to all 
?Prevold the Heights of Madneſs wt Debauchery : 
Fife. . The Officers of Juſtice break jeſts upon | 
51 752 him, and make him a ſort of Repreſenta- 
tive of this Order. 

This is rare Proteſtant Diverſion, and 
very much for the Credit of the Reformas | 
t;on | The Church of England, I mean the 
Men of Her, is the only Communion in | 
the World, that will endure ſuch Inſo- | 
lences as theſe : The Relapſe is, if poſlible, 
more ſingularly abuſive. Bull the cn 

wiſhes 


=” 
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wiſhes the Married couple joy, in Lan- Relarſ 
guage horribly Smutty and Profane. To? 7+ 
tranſcribe it would blot the Paper roo 
much. In the next Page, Toung Faſhion 
deſires Bull to make haſt to Sir Tun-belly. 
He anſwers very decently, 7 fly my good 
Lord. Art the end of this 4A, Bull ſpeaks 
to the Caſe of Bigamy, and determins ir 
thus. 7 do confeſs to take two Elusbands for the 
Satisfattion of =-»is to commit the Sin of Ex- 
orbitancy,- but to ab it for the peace of the Spi- 
rit, is nomore then tobe Drunk by way of Phy- 
fick; beſrdes, to prevent a Parents wrath is to 
avoid the Sin of Diſobedience, for when the 
Parent is Anery, the Child is fromard: The 
Concluſion 1s infolently Profane, and ler 
it lie: The ſpirit of this thought is bor- 
row'd from Ben Johnſon's Bartholemew Fiir, 
only the Profaneneſs is mightily improved, 
and the Abuſe thrown oft the Meerine- 
Houſe , upon the Church. The Wir of 
the Parents being angry, and the Child fro þ, 86, 
ward, is all his own. Bull has more of 
this heavy ſtuff upon his Hands. He 
tells Tounz Faſhion, Towr Warſhips goodneſs 
is unſpeakable, yet there is one thing ſeems a 
point of Conſcience ; And Conſcience is a ten- «#7 
der Babe, &c. E 
Theſe Poets I obſerye when they grow 
lazy, and are inclined to Nonſence, they 
commonly get a Clergy-man to ſpeak it. 
Thus 
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Thus they pals their own Dulneſs for 

Humour, and gratific their Eaſe, and their © 
Malice at once. Coupler inſtructs Towne | 
Faſhion which way Bull was ro be mana» | 
ged. He tells him as Chaplains go now, he | 
muſt be brib'd high, He wants Money, Pre- | 
ferment, Wine, and a Whore. Let this bepro« | 
cured for him, and I'll warrant thee he ſpeaks | 

$9. Truth like an Oracle. 

A few lines forward, the Rudenels is 
ſtill more groſs, and daſh'd with Smur, | 
the common Play-houſe Ingredient. *'Tis 
not long before Coupler falls into his old 
Civilities. He tells Toung Faſhion, Laſt 
Night the Devil run away with the Parſon 

P-9% of Fatgooſe Living. Afterwards Bull is 
plentifully raild on in downright Bil- 
linzs-eate : made to appear Silly, Scrvile, 
and Profanc ; and treated both in Poſture 

= e944 and Language, with the utmoſt Con- 

105» TempPpr 

I could cite more F lays to this purpoſe; 
Bur theſe are ſufficient ro ſhew rhe Tem- 
per of the Stage, | 

Thus we ſee how harty theſe People 
are in their Ill Will! How they attack 
Religion under every Form , and purſue 
che Prieſthood through all the Subdivi- 
ſions of Opinion. Neither Jews nor Fea- | 
thens, Turks nor Chriſtizxzs, Rome not 
Geneva, Charch not Conventicle, can e- 


{cape 
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ſcape them. They are afraid leſt Virtue 


' ſhould have any Quarters undiſturbed, 


Conſcience any Corner to retire to, or 
God be Worſhipp'd in any Place. 'Tis 
true their Force ſeldom carries up to their 
Malice : They are roo eager in the Com- 
bat ro be happy in the Execution. The 
Abuſe is often both groſs and clumlſey, 
and the Wit as wretched as the Manners. 
Nay Talking wont always fatisfy them. 
They muſt ridicule the Habit as well as 
the Function, of the Clergy. "Tis nor 
enough for them to play the Fool, unleſs 
they do it in / ontificalikus. The Farce 
mult be play'd in a Religious Figure, and 
under the Diſtintions of their Office ! 
Thus the Abuſe ſtrikes ſtrong upon the 
ſenſe ; The contempr is better ſpread, and 
the little /ze4 is apt to return upon the 
{ame Appearance. 

And now, does this Rudeneſs go upon 
any Authorities 2 Was the Prieſthood 
always thought thus infignfiicant, and do 
the Antient Poets palt it in this manner ? 
This Point ſhall be tried , I thall run 
through the moſt conſiderable Authors 
that the Reader may fee how they treat 
the Argument. Aomer ſtands higheſt 
upon the Roll, and is the firſt Poer both 
in Time, and Quality ; I ſhall' therefore 
. begin with him. *Tis true he wrote no 

F lays ; 
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Plays ; but for Decency, Practiſe, and pene- 
ral Opinion , his Judgment may well be 
taken. Ler us ſee then how the Prizfs 
are treared in his /oc, and what fort of 
Rank they hold, 

Chryſes , Apollo's Prieſt , appears at a 
Council of War with his Crown and 
gilt Scepter. He oftersa valuable Ranſom 
for his Daughter, and preſſes his Relation 
to Apollo, All the Army excepting Aga- 
memnon arc Willing to conſider his Cha- 
rater, and comply with his Propoſals. 
Burt this General refuſes to part with the 
Lady, and fends away her Father with 


diſreſpet. Apollo thought himſelf affron- 


ted with this Uſage, and revenges the In- 
dignity in a Plague. 


"Oureva mw Xpvolw nuns apnmen 
AngeiSys. 


Adraſius and Amphius the Sdns of Me- 
rops a Prophet, commanded a conſiderable 
extent of Country in Troas, and brought 
a Body of Men to King Priaw's Aſliſtance. 
And Ennomns the Augur commanded the 
Troops of Mya for the Belieged. 

Phegeus and Ideus were the Sons of 
Dares the Prieſt of Yulcavy. They appear 
in an Equipage of Quality, and charge Di- 
en edes the third Hero in the Grecian 

Army 
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Army. 7deus after the Misfortune of the 
Combat, is brought oft by Yulcan. - Dole- ,, A296 
pion was Prieſt to Scamander, and regarded 5; 
like the God hebelong'd to, | 


Oro; b ws treTo In. 15. p.158 


Ulyſſes in his return from Troy,” took 
1ſmarus by Storm, and makes Prize of the 
whole Town, excepting Maron and his 
Family. This Maron was Apollo's' Prieft, 
and prelerv'd out of reſped to: his Fun» 
Rion : He preſents Uſes nobly in Gold, 
Plate, and Wine; And this Hero makes 
an honourable mention of him, both as to ,,,__ . 
his Quality, and way of Living. 14.71 $1, 

Theſe are all the Priefts I find mentio- 
ned in Homer; And weſce how fairly the 
Poet treats them, and what fort of Figure 
they madein the World. - 

To the Teſtimony of Fomer, I ſhall 
joyn that of Yirgil, who tho' he follows 
at a great diſtance of Time, was an Au- 
thor of the firſt Rank, and wrote rhe 
{ame kind of Poetry with the other. Now 
Virzil, tho' he is very extraordinary in 
his Genius, in the Compals of his Lear- 
ning, in the Muſick and Majeſty of his 
Stile; yer the exaCtnels of his Judgment 
ſeems ro be his peculiar, and moſt di- 
{tinguiſhing Talent. He had the trueſt 

| Reliſh 
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Reliſh imaginable, and always deſcribed 
Things according to Nature, Cuſtom, and 
Decency. He wrote with the greateſt 
Command of Temper, and Swperiority of 
good Senſe. He is never loſt in Smoak 
and Rapture, nor overborn with Poerick 
Fury ; but keeps his Fancy warm and 
his Reaſon cool at the ſame time. Now 
this great Maſter of Propriety never men- 
tions any Prieſts without {ome Marks of 
Advantage. To give ſome Inſtances as 
they lic in Order. 

When the 770jans were conſulting what 
was to be done with the Wooden-Horſe, 
and fome where for lodging ir within the 
Wails ; Cazccoon appears againſt this Opi- 
nion at the head of a numerous Party, 
harangues with a great deal of Senſe, and 
Reſolution, and examines the Machine: 
with his Lance. In fine, He adviſed ſo 
well, and went fo far in the Diſcovery 


of the Stratagem ; that if the 7rojans had || 


not been ungovernable, and as it were 


£:ciq 2, {tupified by Fate and Folly, he had ſaved 


the Town. 


T rojaque nune ſtares, Priamique arx alta 
maneres. 


This Lazcoon was Neptun?'s Prieſt, and 
either Son to Priam, or Brother to A- 
chiſes, 
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chiſes',, Who was of the Royal Farmily. Rzw #n 
The. next we - meet with is Panthews © 


Apollo's Prieſt, He is call'd Panthers O- 
tryades, which is an argument his Father 
was well known. His acquaintance with 
ZEneas to whoſe Houſe he was carrying 
his litrle Grandſon, argues him to be a 


Perſon of Condition. Pantheus after a Enid 2 


ſhort relation of rhe Poſture of Affairs, 
joyns A#neas's little Handful of men, char- 
ges in with him when the Town was ſeiz'd, 


and fired, and at laſt dies Handſomely in ,, . 


the Action. 
"The next is Anins King of Delsr, Prince 


and Prieſt in one Perſon. 


Rex Anius , rex idim hominum Phabique Z£:eid, ;: 


Sacerdos; 


When #neas was - outed at Troy, and 
in queſt of a new Country, he came to 
an Anchor at Delos; Anius meets him in 
a Religious Habit, receives him civilly; ,4 
and i him with his Oracle. In the 
Book now mentiond we have another 
of Apollo's Prieſts, his name is Helenus, Son 
of Priam and King of Chaonia, He en- 
tertains ZEneas With a greatdeal of Friend- 
ſhip, and Magnificence, gives him many 
material Directions, and makes him a rich 
Preſent at parting. To this Prince, if you 

I > pleale. 
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pleaſe, we may joyna Princeſs of the ſame 
Profeſſion; and that is Rhea Silvia, Daugh- 
ter to Numitor King of Alba, and Mo- 
ther to Romulus, and Remus. This Lady 
Virgil calls regina Sacerdes, a Royal 
Prieſteſs. Farther: When Aneas made a 
Viſit upon Buſineſs to the /hades below, He 
had for his Guide, the famous Sibylla Cy- 
»14a, Who Bclong'd to Apollo. When he 
came thirher amongſt the reſt of his Ac- 
quaintance he ſaw Polybetes a Prieſt of 
Ceres. This Polybetes is mention'd with 
the three Sons of Aztenor, with Glaucus, 
and T7herfilocus, who Commanded in 
Chief in the 7rojan Auxiliaries : So that 
you may known his Quality by his Com- 
pany. When Zxeas had patlled on far- 
cher, he ſaw Orpheus in Elykwm: The Poct 
calls him the Thracian Prieſt, There needs 
not be much ſaid of Orpheus ; He is fa- 
mous for his Skill in Muſick, Poetry, and 
Religious Ceremonies: He was one of 
the Hero's of Antiquity, and a principal 
Adventurer in the Expedition of the Gol- 
den- Fleece. 

In the Seventh Z2:i4the Poet gives in 
a Liſt of the Princes, and General Officers 
who came into the Aſliſtance of Turns ; 
Amoneglt the reſt he tells you, 


Lun 
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Buin & Marrubia venit de gente Sacerdos, 
Archippt regis miſſu fortiſſimus Umvro? 


This Pri:ft he commends both for his 


Courage and his skill in Phyſick, Natural 


Magick, and Philoſophy. He underſtood 
the Virtues of Flants, and could lay Pal- 
ſions and Poyſons afleep. His death 
was extreamly regretted by his Country, 
who made a Pompous and Solemn Mour- 
ning for him. 


Te nemus Angitia vitrea te Fucius unda, 
Te liquidi flevere lacus. 


The Potitii, and the Pinarii mention'd . 


ZEneid 8. were as Livy obſerves, cholen 
out of. the firſt Quality of the Country, 
and had the Prizfthood hereditary to their 
Family. To go on, Afmonides, and Chlo- 
reus make a gliſtering Figure in the Field, 
and are very remarkable for the Curiofit 
of their Armour, and Habit. /Xmonides's 
Finery is paſſed over in general. 


Taotns collugens weſte atque infignilus armi 


But the Equipage of Chloreys is flou- 
riſh'd our at length, and as I remember 


admired by Macrobins as one of the Malter- 
«3 P1CCCS 
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pieces of Virgil in-Deſcriprion. In ſhort; 
Eneid. He is all Gold, Purple, Scarlet, and Em- 
: broidery ; and as rich as Nature, Art, and 
| Rhetotick, can make him. To theſe I 
#neid-9. might add Rhamnes , Afylas , and Tolum- 
*6. it» nivs, Who were all Perſons of Condition, 
and had Conſiderable Poſts in the 

Army. | | 
It may be theſe laſt were not ſtritly 
Pri:fts. Their Funtion was rather Pro- 
phetick They interpreted the Reſolutions 
of the Gods, by rhe voice of Birds, rhe 
Inſpetion of Sacrifices , and their Ob- 
fervations of Thunder. This madetheir 
Character counted Sacred, and their Re- 
Guther. Tation to the Deity particular. Andthere- 
nk fore the Romans ranged them in the Ord:r 

" of the Prieſts, 

Thus wesſce the admired Fomer, and 
Virgil , always treat the Prieſts fairly, 
and deſcribe them in Circumſtances of 
Credit': If 'tis ſaid that the Inſtances I 
have given are moſtly in Names of F;tion, 
and in Perſons who had no Being, unleſs 
in the Poets fancy. I anſwer, Iam not 
concern'd in the Hiſtory of the Relation. 
Whether the Muſter is' true or falſe, 'tis 
all one to my purpoſe. This is certain, 
had the Fri:fts been People of ſuch' ſlen- 
der Conſideration as our Stage-Ports en- 
deavour to make them ; they muſt have 
ap- 


| 
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appexty in a different - Figure ; or rather 
have been left our as too little for that 
ſort of Poem. Bur Homer and Yireil .had 
other Sentiments of Matters : They were 
govern'd by the Reaſon of Things , and 
the common uſage of the World. They 
knew the Prieſt hood a very reputable Em- 
ployment , and always eſteem'd as ſuch. 
To have uſed the Prieſts ill, they muſt 
have call'd their own Diſcretion in que- 
ſtion : They muſt have run into impro- 
pricty, and fallen foul upon Cuſtom, 
Manners, and Religion. Now 'twas not 
their way to play the Knave and the Fool 
together : They had more Senſe than to 
do a ſilly thing, only for the SatisfaRtion 
of doing an ill 'one, * 

I ſhall now goon to enquire what the 
Greek Tragedians will afford us upon the 
preſent Subjet. There are but two Plays 
in Aſchylus where the Miniſters of the 
Gods are repreſented. The one is in his 
Eumenides, and here Apollo's Piefteſs only 
opens the Play, and appears no more. The 
other is in his Siege of Thebes. In this 
Tragedy the Prephet Amphiaraus is one of 
the Seven Commanders againſt the 7own. 
He has the Character of a Modeſt, Brave 
Officer,and of one who rather affeted to 
be greatin Action, than Noiſe. 
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In Sophocles's Ocdipus Tyrannus, Jupiter's 
Pri:/t has a ſhort part. He appears atthe 
Head of an Aadreſs, and delivers the Ha- 
rangue by the King's Order. Oedipus in 
his Paſſion treats Trirefzs ruggedly ; Tis 
re/ras replies with Spirit and Freedom, and 
plainly rells him he was none of his Sc» 
vant, but Apollo's, 


"Ou 4p k got ©) SSA. «ma AoEic. 


And here we may obſerve that all Oe- 
dipus his reproaches relate to 7 ireſtas's per- 
{on, there is no ſuch Thing as a general I[m- 
purtation upon his Function: But the Eng-+ 
liſh O-dipus makes the Prieſthood an Im- 
poſlurous Profeifion; and rails at the 
whole Order. In thenext Tragedy, Creon 
charges 7ircfhas with ſubornation; and 
that he intended to make a Penny of his 
Prince. The Prizf holds up his Cha- 
rater, ſpeaks to the ill Ulage with an 
Air of gravity, calls the King Son, and 
foretells him his Misfortune. 

To go onto Euripid's, for Sophocles has 
nothing more. "This Poctin his Phaniſſe 
brings in 7 irefras with a very unacceptable 
report from the Orac!:. He tells Creon 
that either his Son muſt die, or the City be 
loft : Cr:oz keeps himſelf within Temper , 
and gives no ill Language. And even 
| when 
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when Meneceus had kill'd himfelf, he £777. 
neither complains of the Gods, nor re- omay+ | 
proaches the Prophet. 

In his Bacche, Tirefras is honourably 
uſed by Cadmus; and Pentheus who Bc. 
threatned him, is afterwards Puniſh'd for 4; * 
his Impiety. In another Play, Apollo's 7m 4: 5. 
Prieſteſs comes in upon a creditable ac- 
count, and is reſpectfully treated. Jphize- j,j;. ;, 
nia Agamemnen's Daughter is made Prieſt- Aud. 
eſs ro Diana; and her Father thought ”? 1%: 
himfelf happy in her Employment. Thele 
are all the Prizfts I remember repreſented 
in Ewuripdes, To conclude the antient 
T ragedians together : Seneca ſeems to fol- 
low the Conduct of Eur:ipid?s, and ſecures 
Tireſras from being outraged. Oedipus car- 
ries it {moothly with him, and only deſires 
him to out with the Oracle, and de- 
clare the Guilty Perſon. This 77reftas ex- 9.2, 
cules, and afterwards the Hear of the cx- 
poſtulation falls upon Cr:ovx. Calchas, if 
not ſtritly a Prieſt, was an Auzur, and 
had a Religious Relation. Upon this ac- 
count Agamemnon calls him interpres Dec- 
rum; The Reporter of Fate, and the God's 
Nuntio; And gives him an honourable 794 4 
Character. ROY 

This Author is done; I ſhall therefore 
pais on to the Comedians, And here, 4- 
-i/ſtophanes is {0 declared an Arheift, that 

l 
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I think him not worth the citing. Be- 

ſides, he has bur litcle upon the Argument: 

And where he does engage it, the Preeſts 

have _ jot as good Quarter as the Gods. 

Plur. Ren. As for Terence, he neither repreſents any 
Prieſts, nor ſo much as mentions them. 
Chryſalus in Plautus deſcribes Theotimus 
Diana's Prieſt, as a Perſon of Quality, and 

Figure, In his Rudens we have a Prieſt- 

Bacchid, eſs upon the Stage, which is the only In- 
42.2.5 3ſtance in this Poet. She entertains the 
rwo Women who were wrecked, ,and is 
commended for her hoſpitable Temper. 
The Procurer Labrax (wagpers that he will 

, force the Temple, and begins the Attack. 
3. Demades a Gentleman, is {urprized at his 
Inſolence, and threatens him with Revenge. 
The report of {o bold an attempt made him 
cry out Quis homo eit tanta confidentia ; 
qui ſacerdotem audeat wiolare 2 It (cems 
in thoſe Days 'twas very infamous to af- 
front a Foly Charafer, and break in up- 
on the Guards of Religion! Thus we 
: {ce how the Antient Poets behaved them- 
= - ſelves.in the Argument. Prieſts ſeldom 
appear in their Plays. And when they 

come 'tis Buſineſs of Credit that brings 

them. They are treated like Perſons of 
Condition. They AR up to their Rela- 

tion; neither ſncak, nor prevaricate, nor 


do any thing unbecoming their on. p 
n 
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' And now a word or two of the Me- 
derns. 

The famous Corneille and Molzere, bring 
no Prieſts of any kind upon the Stage. 
The former leaves out Tireſas in his Ocd:- 
pus: tho' this omiſſion balks his Thought, 
and maims the Fable. What therefore but 
the regard to Religion could keep him from 
the ule of this Liberty? As Iam inform'd 
the ſame Reſeryednels is practiſed in Spain, 
and /taly: And that there is no Theatre 
in Europe, excepting the Engliſh, that en- 
rertains the Audzence with Prieſts. 

This is certainly the right Method, and 
beſt ſecures the Outworks of Piety. The 
Holy Function is much too Solemn to be 
play'd with. Chriſtianity is for no Fooling, 
neither the Place, the Occaſton nor the 
Afters arc fit for ſucha Repreſentation. To 
bring the Church into the Playhouſe, is 
the way to bring the Playhouſe into the 
Church. "Tis apt to turn Religion into 
Romance; and make unthinking People 
conclude thar all Serious Matters arc no- 
thivg bur Farce, Fiftion, and Deſign. "Tis 
true, the 7ragedies at Athens were a ſort of 
Fomilies, and defign'd for the Inſtruction 
of the People. To this purpoſe they are 


all Clean, Solemn, and Sententious. Plax- 


tus likewiſe informs us that the Comedians 


uſed to reach the People Moralicy. The ,,, , 
calc $. 7. 
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caſe ſtanding thus, 'tis leſs ſupriſing tg 
find the Prieſts ſometimes appear. The 
Play had grave Argument, and Pagan In- 
dulgence, to plead in its behalf. Butour 
Poets ſteer by an other Compaſs. Their 
Aim is to deſtroy Religion, their Preach- 
ing is againſt Sermons; and their Buſi- 
neſs, but Diverſion at the beſt. In ihorr, 
Ler the Character be never ſo well ma- 
naged, no Chriſtian Prieſt ( eſpecially, ) 
ought zo come uponthe Stage. For where 
the Buſineſs is an Abuſe, and the place a 
Profanation. the demureneſs of the Man- 
ner, is but a poor excuſe. Monſieur Racine 
is an Exception to what I have obſery'd 
in France. In his Athalia, Foida the High- 
Prieſt has a large part- But, then the 
Poet does him Juſtice in his Station; 
he makes him Honeſt and Braye, and gives 
him a ſhining Character throughour. 
Mathan is another Prieſt in the ſame Tra- 
gedy. He turns Renegado, and revolts 
from God to Baal. He 1s a very ill Man, 
bur makes a conſiderable Appearance, and 
is one of the Top of Athaliahs Faction. 
And as for the Bl-miſhes of his Life, they all 
ſtick upon his own Honour, and reach 
no farther than his Perſon: In fine the 
Play is a very Religious Poem; Tis 
upon the Matrer all Sermon and Anthem. 

And ifit were not deſigned for the 7he- 
atre, | have no. hing to object. Let 
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Ler us now juſt look over our own 
Country-men, till King Charles the 'Second. 
Shakeſpear takes the Freedom to repreſent 
the Clergy in ſeveral of his Plays: Bur 
for the moſt part he holds up the Fur- 
ion, and makes them neither AR, nor 
Suffer any thing unhandſome. In one Play 
or two heis much bolder with the Or- 
der. * Sr. Flngh Evans a Prieſt is too Comi- Meaſure 
cal and Secular in his Humour. Hows j,, 14:4 
ever he underſtands his Poſt, and converles /ure 
with the Freedom of a Gentleman. = 
grant in Loves Labour loft the Curate plays Nothing. 
the Fool egregiouſly ; and fo does the , Tre#- 
Poet too, for the whole Play is a very ak 
filly one. In the Hiſtory of Sr. Fohn Ola- pr. it 
Caſtle, Sr. Fohn Parſon of Wrotham (wears, ___ - 
games wenches, pads, tilts, and drinks : R_ 
This is extreamly bad, and like the An- and Ju 
thor of the Relapſe, &c. Only with this _—_— 
difference ; Shakeſpear's Sr. John has ſome Wives of 
Advantage in his CharaRter. He appears #4: 
Loyal, and Stout; He brings in Sr. John 
Afton, and other Rebels Priſoners. He is 
rewarded by the King, and the Judge uſes 
him Civilly and with Reſpe&. In ſhort, He 
is repreſented Lewd, but not Little ; And 
the Diſgrace falls rather on the Perſon 
than the Office. But the Rel2pſer's buſi- 
neſs, is to ſink rhe Notion, and Mur- 
ther the Character, and make the Fun- 
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ion deſpicable + So that upon the whole, 
Shakeſpear is by much the - gentiler E+ 
nemy. 
Towards the End of the Silent Woman 
Ben Johnſon brings in a Clergy-man; and 


a Civilian in their Habits, But then he | 


premiſes a handſlom Excuſe, acquaints 
the Axdience, that: the Perſons are bur 
borrow'd, and throws in a Salvo for the 
Honour ofcither profeſſion. In the Third 
A, we have another Clergy-may ; He 
is abuſed by Cutherd, and a little by Moreſe. 
But his Lady checks him for the ill Breed- 
ing of the Uſage. In his Magnetick Lady, 


Tale of a Tub, and Sad Shepherd, there 


are Prieſts which manage bur untowardly. 
But theſe Plays were his laſt Works, which 
Mr. Dryden calls his Dotager. This Aus 
thor has no more Prizſis, and therefore 
we'll take Leave. 

Beaumont and Fletcher in the Faithful 
Shepherdeſs , The Falſe one, A Wife for a 
Month , and the Xnight of Malta , give 
us both Prieſts and Biſhops, part Heathen 
and part Chriſtian : But all of them fave 
their Reputation and make a creditable 
Appearance. - The Prieſts in the Scornful 
Lady, and Spaniſh Curate are ill uſed. 
The firſt is made a Fool , and the other 
a Knave. Indeed they ſeem to be brought 
in on purpoſe to make ſport, and diſſerye 

Religion. 
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Religion. And ſo much for Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Thus we ſee the Engliſh Stage has al- 
ways been out of Order, but neyer to the 
Degree 'tis at. preſent. 

»1 ſhall now take Leave of the Poets, 
and tonch a little upon Hiſtory and Argu- 


ment. 

And here I ſhall briefly ſhew the Righr 
the Clergy have to Regard, and fair Uſage, 
upon theſe Three following Accounts. 


I. Becauſe of their Relation to the Deity. 
Il. Becauſe of the Importance of their Of- 


ce. 
II. They have preſcription for their Pri« 
vilege. Their Funttion has been in Poſſeſi- 
onof Eſftcem in all Ages, and Countries. 


I. Upon the account of their Relation to 
the Deity. . 

The Holy 0O7aer is appropriated to the 
Divine Worſhip: And a Prieſt has the 
peculiar Honour to belong to nothing leſs 
than God Almighty. Now the Credit of 
the Service always riſes in proportion to 
the Quality and Greatneſs of the Maſter. 
And for this Reaſon 'tis more Honourable 
to ſerve a Prince, than a private Perſon. 
To apply this. Chriſtian Prizfts are the 
Principal Miniſters of. God's —_— 

hey 
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They repreſent his Perſon ; «publiſh his 
Laws, paſs his Pardons, and preſide in 
his Worthip. To expoſe a Prieft, much 
more to burlc{que his Function,isan Aﬀront 
to the Deiry. All Indignities done to Am- 
baſladors, are interpreted upon their Ma- 
ſters and Reveng'd as ſuch. To outrage 
the Miniſters of Religion, is in effe& ro 
deny the being, or providence of God; 
And to treat the Bible like a Romance, 
as much as to ſay, the Stories of an 
other World are nothing bur a little Prieſt» 
craft: and therefore 1 am reſolved to laſh 
the Profeſſion. But ro droljl upon the 
Inſtitution of God; to make his Mini- 
ſters cheap, and his Authority contempti- 
ble ; rodo this is little leſs than open De- 
fyance. 'Tis a fort of Challenge ro awa- 
ken his Vengeance, to exert his Omni- 
porence; and do Right to his Honour, 
[f the Profeſſion*of a Courtier was un- 
falhionable, a Princes Commiſſion thought 
a Scandal, and the Maziſtracy laught at 
for their Buſineſs; the Monarch had need 
look to himſelf in time; He may conclude 
his Perſon is deſpis'd, his Authority bur 
a Jeſt, and the People ready cither to 
change their Maſter, or ſer up for them- 
ſelves. Government and Religion, no leſs 
than 7rade (ubſiſt upon Reputation. 'Tis 


true God can't be Depoſed, neither does 
his 
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his Happineſs d:pend upon Homage. Bur 
fince he does not Govern by Omniporence, 
ſince he leaves Men to their Liberty, Ac- 
knowledgmeat mult ſink, and Obedience 
decline, ia proportion to the Leſſenings of 
Authority. How provoking an Indignity 
ofthis kind muſt be, is caſie to imagine. 

IT. The Funtions and Authorities of 
Religion have a great Influence. on So- 
ciety. The Intereſt of this Life lies very 
much in the Belief of another. So that 
if our Hopes were bounded with Sight 
and Senſe, it Eternity was out of the Cale, 
General Advantage, and Publick Reaſon, 
and Secular Policy, would oblige us to be 
juit to the Prieſthood. For Frieſts, and 
Religion always ſtand and fa!l rogether ; 
Now Religion is the Baſis of Govern> 
ment, and Man is a wretched Compani- 
on without it. When Conſcienc2 takes 
its Leave, Good Faith, and Good Nature 
go with it. Atheiſm is all Self, Mean 
and Mercenary. The Ath:iff has no 
Hereafter, and therefore will be ſure ro 
make the. moſt of this World. Intereſt, 
and Pleaſure are the Gods he Worſhips, 
_ to theſe he'll Sacrifice every Thing 
elſe. | 

IIT. The Prieſf-hood ought to be fairly 
treated, becauſe it has Preſcription 
for this Privilege. This is ſo evident a 

K Tcurh, 
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Truth, that there is hardly any Age or 
Country, but affords ſufficient Proof. A 
juſt Diſcourſe upon this SubjeRt woyld 
be alarge Book, bur 1 jhall juſt ski 

over and paſs on And | 
1ſt. For the Jews. Foſephus tells us, the 
Line of Aaron made ſome of the beſt Pe- 
digrees, and that the Prieſts were reckon'd 
De Bell- among the Principal Nobility. | 
Juaare By the Old 7eftament we are inform'd 
Deue 17. that the Zigh-Prieſt was the Second Per- 
5 4+. fonin the Kingdom. The Body of that 
19. 8, Order had Civil Juriſdiction. And the 
Priefts continued Part of the Magiſtracy 
Math. 27. in the time of our Saviour. Fehoiada the 
Att. 4 FHigh-Pricſt was thought an Alliance big 
2- Smedr, Enough for the Royal Family. He Mar- 
ried the Kings Daughter ; His Intereſt and 
Authority was {o great that he broke the 
Ulurpation under Athalia ; and was at 
the Head of the Reſtauration: And laſtly the 
Aſſamonean Race were both Kings and 

Prieſts. | | 
To Proceed. The A#zyptian Monarchy 
was one of the moſt antient and beſt-po- 
2. Ce. Jiſh'd upon Record. Here Arts and Sci- 
22. *3- ences, the Improvement of Reaſon, and 
Fojeph, the Splendor of Life had its firſt Rile. 
Hither 'twas that Plato and moſt of the 
Cclebrated Philoſophers travell'd for their 
Learning. ,Now in this Kingdom the 
Prieſts 


ART. 


Priefls made no vulgar Figure. Theſe 

with the Military Men were the Body of 

the Nobility, and Gentry, Beſides the 
Buſineſs of Religion, the Prieſts were the 
Publick 42nalifts, and kept the Records 

of Hiſtory, and Government. They were 

many of them bred in Courts, form- 

ed the Education of their Princes, and 
aſſiſted at their Councils. When Foſeph 254: Sie. 
was Viceroy of #zypt , and in all & 
height of his Pomp, and Power, the King 
Married him to the Daughter of Poti- 
pherah Prieſt of On. The Text ſays Pha- 
rach gave him h:r to Wife, This ſhows 
the Match was deliberate Choice, and 
Royal Favour , no ſtooping of Quality, 
or Condeſcenſions of Love , on Joſ-pb's 
Side. 

To paſs on. The Perfian Mari, and 
the Dysids of Gaul were of a Religious 
Profeſſion, and conſign'd to the Service 
of the Gods. Now all theſe were art the 
upper End of the Government, and had 
a great ſhare of Regard and Authority. ,,,,. ,. 
The Body of the Indians, as Diodorus Sis Abjtin. 
culus reports, is divided into Seven parrs. £:%4 Ce- 
The firſt is the Clan of the Bramines, the $1 114. 
Priefts, and Philolophers of that Coun- 6. 
fry. This Diviſionis the leaſt in Num-' 

* ber, bur the firſt in Degree. Their Pri- 
* yileges 2re extraordinary. They are ex- 
T& ; 'empteg 
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* empted from Taxes, and Live Indepen- 
* dentof Authority. They are called to 
* the Sacrifices, and take care of Funerals ; 
* They arc look'd on as.the Favourites 
* of the Gods, and thought skilful in the 
*Doctrins of another Life : And upon 
* theſe accounts are. largely confiderd in 
» Preſents, and Acknowledgement. The 
Prieſteſſes of Argos were ſo Conſiderable, 
that 7ime is dated from them, and they 
ſtand for a Reign in Chronology, The 
Brave Romans are commended by Polybius 
for their Devotion to the Gods; Indeed 
they gave great Proof of thcir being in 
earneſt ; For.when their Chicf Magiſtrates, 
their Conſuls themſelves, met any of 
the Yeſtals, they held down their Faſces, 
and ſtoop'd their Sword and Mare to Re- 

ligion. | 
The Priefthood was for ſome time con- 
fin'd to the Patrician Order, that is, to 
the Upper Nobility. And afterwards the 
FEmperours were generally High-Prieſts 
themielves. The Romans in diſtreſs @n- 
deavour'd to make Friends with Coriolanns 
whom they had baniſh'd before. To 
rhis purpole they furniſh'd out ſeveral So- 
{:mn Embaſſays. Now the Regulation of 
the Ceremony, and the Remarks of the 
Hiſtorian, plainly diſcover that the Body 
of the Prieſts were thought not inierior | 
to 
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to any other. One Teſtimony from 7ully 
and I have done. 'Tis in his Harzngue 
tro the College of the Prieſts. Cum mutla 
divinitus, Pontifices, a majoribus not ris in- 
venta atque inſtituta ſunt ; tum nihi. Pre- _ _ 
clarius quam quod vos eoſdem & Religioni- 
bus Deorum immortalium, & ſunme Rei- 


publice preeſſe voluerunt, &c, i. e. Among 


the many landable Inſtances of our Anceſiors 
Prudence, and Capacity, I know nothing bet- 
ter contrived than their placing your Order 
at the Helm, and ſetting the ſame Perſons 
at the Head both of Religion and Govern« 
ment. Thus we ſee what Raxk the Prie/t- 
hood held among the Fews, and how Na- 
rure taught the F7eathento regard it. And 
iS it not now poſleſs'd of as fair pretences 
as formerly? Is Chriſtianity any diſad- 
yantage to the Holy Office. And does 
the Dignity of a Religion leſſen the Pub- 
lick Adminiſtrations in't? The Priefts of 
the moſt High God and of /dolatry, can't be 
compared without Injury. To argue for 
the Preference is a Refleftion upon the 
Creed. *Tis true, the Fewiſh Pri:/t-hood 
was inſtituted by God: Bur every Thing 
Divine is not of Equal Conſideration. 
Realities are more valuable than Types ; 
And as the Apoſtle argues, the 04tr 
of Melchizedeck is greater than thar of 
Aaron. The Author, (1 mean the immes 75-4 - 
K 3 diate 
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diate one, ) the Authorities, rhe Buſineſs, | 
and the End, of the Chriſtian Prieſt-hood, 
are more Noble than thoſe of the Jewiſh. 
For is not Chriſt greater than Moſes, Hea- 
ven better than the Land of Canaan, and 
the Euchariſt to be prefer'd to all the Sacri- 
fices, and Expiations of the Law > Thus 
the Righr, and the Reaſon of Things 
ſtands. And as for Fa#, the Chriſtian 
Vorld have not been backward in their 
Acknowledgments. Ever ſince the firſt 
Converſion of Princes, the Prieſt-hood 
has had no ſmall ſhare of Temporal Ad- 
vantage. The Codes, Novels, and Church- 
Fiftory, are ſufficient Evidence what Senſe 
Conſtantine and his Succeſlors had of theſe 
Matters. Bur I ſhall not detain the Re«- | 
der in remote Inſtances. 
To proceed then to Times and Coun- 
tries more generally known. The. Peo- 
ple of Fraxce are branched into three Di- 
_ viſions, ofthele the Clerzy, are the Firſt. 
Freeheta And in conſequence of this Privilege, ar 
er:Grand the Aſſerably of the States, they are firſt 
#7" admitted to Harangue before the King, | 
In Hungary the Biſhops are very Con- 
| ſiderable, and ſome of them grear Officers 
Mireus of State. In Poland they are Senators, that 
Rel's. ** is, part of the Upper Nobleſs. In Muſco- 
Chr:?, wy the Bijhops have an Honourable Sta- 
1 tion; and the Preſent Czar is deſcended 
| irom 
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from the Patriarcha! Line. I ſuppoſe 1 Fletcher? 
need fay nothing of /taly. In. Spain the p,p.4?” 
Sees generally are better endow'd than el(- dorf tn- 
where, and Wealth always draws Confide- 7794 
ration. "The Biſhops hold their Lands by ;7 +4. 
a Military Noble 7exure, and are excuſed fore. 
from Perſonal Attendance. And to come ,,,,,,., 
toward an end; They are Earls and Dukes Cyme. 
in France, and Sovereign Princes in Ger- 

many. In England the Biſhops are Lords 

of Parliament : And the Law inplain words 
diſtinguiſhes the Upper ZHeuſe into the Spiri- 

tual and Temporal Nobility, And ſeveral 35 '*n. 
Statutes call the Biſhops Nobles by direct 2. ” 
Implication. To mention nothing more, 25 Hen. 8. 
their Heraldry is regulated by Garter, and 7%. 
Blazon'd by Stones, which none under the 6. Cop, 
Nobility can pretend to. * In this Country !:» &* 
of ours, Perſons of the Firſt Quality have = 
been in Orders: To give an Inſtance of 
{ome few. Odo Brother to William the 
Conqueror was Biſhop of Bazeux, and Earl 
of Xent. King Steph:n's Brother was Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter. Nevill Arch-Biſhop 
of Tork was Brother to the Great Earl 
of Warrick, and Cardinal Pool was of the 
Royal Family. To come a little lower, 
ms to our own Times. And here we 
may reckon not a few Perſons of Noble 
Deſcent ig Holy Orders. Witneſs rhe 
Berkhyes , Comptons, Montagues, Crews, 
K 4 and 
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and Norths; The Ann:ſleys, Finches, Qray- 
hams, &c. And as for the Gentry, there 
are not many good Families in England, 
bur either haye, or,have had a Clergy-man 
in them. | ; 

In ſhort; The Prieſt-hood is the pro- 
feſſion of a Gentleman. A Parſon notwirh- 
ſtanding the ignorant Pride of ſome Peo- 
ple, is'a Name of Credit, and Authori. 
ty, both in Religion, and Law. The Aa- 
dition of Clerk is at leaſt equal to that of 
Gentleman. Were it otherwiſe, the Pro- 
feſſion would in many caſes be a kind of 
Puniſhment. But the Law is far from be- 
ing ſo ſingular as to make Orders a Dif- 
advantage to Degree. No, The Honour 
of the Family continues, - and the. Herat- 
dry is every jot as ſafe in the Church, as 
'twas in the State. And yet when the 
Laity are taken leave of , not Gentleman 
bur Clerk is uſually written. This Cu- 
{tom 'is an argument the Change is not 
made for the worſe, that the Spiritual 
DiſtinRion is as valuable as the other ; 
And to ſpeak Modeſtly, that the firſt Ad- 
dition is nor loit, bur Cover'd. Did the 
Subject require it, this Point might be far- 
ther made'good. For theſtile of a high- 
er Secular Honour is continued as well 
with P7ze##hood as without it. A Church- 
man who 1s cithcr Baroxet, or Baron, 
ED | writcs 
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writes himſelf ſo, notwithſtanding his 
Clerkſhip. Indeed we can't well imagine 
che Clergy degraded from Paternal Ho- 
nour without a ſtrange Refleftion on the 
Country ; without ſuppoſing Fulian ar 
the Helm, the LZaws Antichriſtian, and 
Infidelity -in the very Conſtitution. To 
make the Miniſters of Religion leſs upon 
the ſcore of their Funtion, would be a 
Penalry on the Goſpel, and a contempt 
of the God of Chriſtianity. *Tis our Sa- 
viours reaſoning ; Fe that deſpiſes you, de- 
fpiſes Me, and he that deſpiſes Me, deſpiſes 

Him that ſent me. | 
I hope whar I have offerd on this 
Subje will not be miſunderſtood. There 
is no Vanity in _—_ Defence. To 
wipe off Aſperſions, and reſcue Things 
from Miſtake, is but bare Juſtice : Beſides, 
where the Honour of God, and the Pub- 
lick Intereſt are concern'd, a Man is bound 
to ſpeak. To argue from a reſembling 
Inſtance. He that has the Kings Com- 
miſſion ought ro Maintain it. To let it 
ſuffer under Rudeneſs is to betray it. To 
be tame and filent in ſuch caſes, is not 
Modeſty but Meanneſs. Humility obliges 
no Man to deſert his Truſt; to throw 
up his Privilege, and prove falle to his 
Character, And is our Saviour's Autho- 
rity inferiour to that of Prince's > Arc 
the Kingdoms of this World more Glo- 
rious 
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rious than that of the next? And can the 
Concerns of "Time be greater than thoſe 
of Eternity 2 If nor, the reaſoning aboye- 
mention'd muſt hold in the Application. 
And now by this time I conceive the 
ill Manners of the Stage may be in ſome 
meaſure apparent ; 'And that the Clergy 
deſerve none of that Coarſe Ulage which 
it puts upon them. Ii confeſs I know no 
Profeſſion that has made a more credita- 
ble Figure, rhat-has better Cuſtoms for 
their Privileges, and better Reaſons to 
maintain them. And here ſetting aſide the 
point of Conſcience ; where lies the De- 
cency of falling foul upon this Oraer ? 
Whar Propricty is there in Miſreprelenta- 
tion? In confounding Reſpects, diſguiſing 
Features, and painting Things out of all 
Colour and Complexion > This crofling 
upon Nature and Reaſon, is great Igno- 
rance, and out of Rule. And now what 
Pleaſure is there in Misbehaviour and A- 
buſe? Is it ſuch an Entertainment to ſee 
Religion worryed by Atheiſm, and Things 
the moſt Solemn and Significant tumbled 
and toſt by Buftoons? A man may laugh * 
at a Puppy's tearing a Wardrobe, bur I 
think 'rwere altogether as diſcreet to beat 
him off. Well! bur the Clergy miſimanage 
ſometimes, and chey mult be told of their 
Faults. What then 2 Are the Poets their 
Ordinaries Is the Pulpit under [the Diſs 

cipline 
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cipline of the Stage? And are thoſe fir to 
corre the Church , that are not fit to 
come into it? Beſides, What makes them 
fly out upon Fhc Fanttion; and rail by 
wholeſale? Is the Prieſthood a crime, and 
the ſervice of God a Diſadvantage 2 I pranc 
Perſons and 'Thingsare nor always ſuited. 
A good Poſt may be ill kepr, bur then the 
Cenſure ſhould keep cloſe ro rhe Fault, 


and the Office not ſuffer for the Manager. 


The Clergy may have their Failings ſome- 
times like others, but what then 2 The 
Charafer is {till untarniſh'd. The Mer 
may be Little, but the Priefts are not fo. 
And therefore like other People, they oughe 
to be treated by their beſt Diſtinion. 

If 'tis Objeted that the Clergy in Plays 
are commonly Chaplains, And that theſe 
Belonging to Perſons of Quality they were 
obliged to repreſent them ſervile and ſub- 
miſive. To rhis I Anſwer th 

1/t. In my former remark, that the 
Staze often outrages the whole Order, with- 
our regard to any particular Office, Burt 
were it not {o, in the 

24, Place, They quite overlook the 
Character, and miſtake the Buſineſs of 
Chaplains. They are no Servants, neither 
do they Belowe to any Body, but God Al- 
mighty. This Point1 have fully proved in 
another Treatiſe, and thither I refer the 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Stage-Poets make their Principal Per- 
ſows Vitious, and reward them at the 


End of the Play. 


HE Lines of Virtue and Vice are 
Struck out by Nature in very Le- 
gible DiſtinRtions; They tend to a diffe- 
rent Point, and in the greater Inſtances the 
Space between them is caſily perceiv'd. 
othing can be more unlike than the Ori- 
ginal Forms of theſe Qualities : The Firſt 
has all the {weetne(s, Charms, and Gra- 
ces imaginable ; The other has the Air of 
a Poſt ill Carved into a Monſter, and looks 
both fooliſh and Frightful rogether. Thek& 
are the Native-Appearances of Good and 
Evil : And they that endeayour to blot the 
Diſtinctions, to rub out the Colours, . or 
change the Marks, are extreamly to blame. 
Tis confeſſed as long as the Mind is a- 
wake, and Conſcience goes true, there's 
no fear of being impoſed on. Burt when 
Vice is varniſh'd over with Pleaſure, and 
comes in the Shape of Convenience, the 
caſe grows ſomewhat dangerous; for _ 
| ome 
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the Fancy may be gain'd, and the Guards 
corrupted , and Reaſon ſuborn'd againſt 
itſelf, And thus a Diſguiſe often pales 
when the Perſon would otherwiſe be ſtopr. 
To put Lewdneſs into a Thriving con» 
dition, to give it an Equipage of Quality, 
and to treat it with Ceremony and Re- 
ſpe, is the way to confound the Under» 
ſtanding , to fortifie the Charm, and to 
make the Miſchief invincible. Innocence 
is often owing to Fear, and Appetite is 
kept under by Shame ; But when theſe 
Reſtraints are once taken off, when Profit 
and Liberty lie on the ſame ſide, and a 
Man can Debauch himſelf into Credit, 
what can be expected in ſuch a caſe, but 
that Pleaſure ſhould grow abſolute, and 
Madneſs carry all before it? The Stage 
ſeems eager to bring Matters to this Iſſue ; 
They have made a conſiderable progreſs, 
and are ſtill puſhing their Point with all 
the Vigour imaginable. If this be not 
their Aim why 1s Lewaneſs ſo much con- 
ſiderd in Charater and Succeſs 2 Why 
arc their Fayourites Atheiſtical, and their 
fine Gentlemen debauched 2 To what pur- 
poſe is Vice thus prefcr'd, thus ornamen- 
ted, and careſs'd, unleſs for Imitation 2 
That matter of Fa ſtands thus, I ſhall 
make good by ſeyeral Inſtances. To be- 
gin then with their Mea of Breeding and 

Figure. 
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Figure. Wild-blood ſets up for Debauch- 
wry = ery, Ridicules Marriage , and Swears by 
&. * Muhonet. Bellamy makes ſport with the 
Acc; 4- Devil, and Loyenzo is vitious and calls 
nt his Father Baway ' Magiſtrate. Florner 1s 
Spaniſh horridly Smutty, and Harcourt falle ro his 
£7. P-Friend who uſed him di In the 
Country Plain Dealer Freeman talks coarſcly, cheats 
Wife. p. the Widow , debauches her Son, and 
0/2B4ch, makes himundutiful. Bellmovy is Lewd and 
Double Profane , and Melefont puts Careleſs in 
1.car.P the beſt way he can to debauch Laay 
. Plant. Theſe Sparks generally Marry 
the Top-Ladies, and thoſe that do nor, are 
brought ro no penance, but go off with 
the Character of Fine Gentlemen : In 
Don Sebaſtian, Antonio an Athciſtical Bully 
is. rewarded with the Lady Moraima, 
"50G and half the Myfii's Eſtate. Yalentine 
wk p. in Love for Love is ( if I may ſocall him) 
9%. the Hero of the Play; this Spark the 
Port would paſs for a Perſon of Virtue, 
bur he ſpeaks roo late. Tis true, He was 
hearty in his Aﬀection to Angelica, Now 
withour queſtion, to be in Love with a 
fine Lady of 30000 Pounds is a great 
Virtue! Bur then abating this ſingle Com- 
Lowe for fnendation, Valentine is altogether com- 
1.ove. p. pounded of Vice. He is a prodigal De» 
* —_ bauchee, Unnatural and Profane, Obſcene, 


gi,  Sawcy, and Unditiful ; And yet this Li- 
bertine 


by the Stage. 
bertine is crown'd for the Man of Merit, 
has his Wiſhes thrown into his Lap, 
and makes the Happy Exit. I perceive 
we ſhould have a rare Ser of Yirtnes if 
theſe Poets had the making of them ! 
How they hug a Vitious Character, and 
how profuſe are they in their Libera- 
lities to Lewdneſs 2Inthe Provok dWife Con- 
ſtant Swears at Length, ſolicits Lady 
Brute, Conteſles himſelf Lewd, and pre- 
fers Debauchery to Marriage. He handles 
the laſt Subjet very notably and worth 
the Hearing. There is ( ſays he ) 4 poor 
ſordid Slavery in Marriage, that turns the 
flowing Tide of Flonour, and finks it to the 
loweſt ebb of Infamy. 'Tis a Corrupted Soil, 
Ill Nature, Avarice, Sloth, Comardiſe, and 
Dirt, are all its Produtt-—But then Conſt an- 
cy ( aliasWhoripg ) is a Brave, Free, Haughty 
Generons Agent. This is admirable (tuft both 
for the Rhetorick and the Reaſon! The 
Character of Toung Faſhion in the Relapſe 
is of the ſame Staunchneſs, but this the 
Reader may have in another Place. 

To ſum up the Evidence. A fine 
Gentleman, is a fine Whoring, Swearing, 
Smutty, Atheiſtical Man. Theſe Quali- 
fications ir ſeems compleat the 74ca of 
Honour. They are the Top-Improve- 
ments of Fortune, and the diſtinguiſhing 
Glories of Birth and Breeding / This i 

the 
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the Stage-Teft for Quality, and thoſe that 
can't ſtand it, ought ro be Diſclaim'd. 
The Reſtraints of Conſcience - and rhe 
Pedantry of Virtue, are unbecoming a 
Cavalier : Future Securities, and Reach- 
ing beyond Life, are vulgar Proviſions : 
If he falls a-Thinking at this rate, he for- 
feits his Honour; For his Head was only 
made to run againſt a Poſt ! Here you have 
a Man of Breeding and Figure, that bur- 
leſques rhe Bible, Swears, and talks Smur 
to Ladies, ſpeaks ill of his Friend be- 
hind his Back, and betrays his Intereſt. 
A fine Gentleman that has neither Ho- 
neſty, nor Honour, Conſcience, nor Man- 
ners, Good Nature, nor civil Hypocriſie : 
Fine, only in the Inſignificancy of Life, the 
Abuſe of*- Religion, and the Scandals of 
Converlation. Theſe Worſhipful Things 
arethe Poet's Fayourites: They appear at the 
Head of the Faſhion; and ſhine in Cha- 
racter, and Equipage. Ifthere is any Senſe 
ſtirring, They mult have it, tho' rhe reſt 
of the Stage ſuffer never ſo much by rhe 
Partialiry. And what can be the Meaning of 
this wretched Diſtribution of Honour ? 
fs it not to give Credit and Countenance 
to Vice, and to ſhame young People out 
of all pretences to Conſcience, and Regu- 
larity? They ſeem forc'd to turn Lewd 
tn their own Defence ; They can't _ 

wile 
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wiſe juſtifie themſelves to the Faſhion, nor 
keep up the Character of Gentlemen :Thus 
People not well turniſh'd with Thought, 
and Experience, are debauch'd both in 
PraQiſe and Principle. And thus Religion 
grows uncreditable, and paſles for ill Edu- 
cation. The Sage feldom pives Quarter 
to any Thing that's ſerviceable or Signi- 
ficant, but periecutes Worth, and Good- 
neſs under every Appearance. He that 
would be fate from their Satir muſt take 
care to diſguiſe himſelf in Vice, and hang 
out the Colours of Debauchery. How 
often is Learning, Induſtry, and Fruga- 
lity, ridiculed in Comedy ? "The rich Ci- 
tizens are often Miſers, and Cuckolds, 
and the Univerſities, Schools of Pedantry 
upon this ſcore. In ſhort; Libertiniſm 
andProfanenels, Drefhing,Idleneſs,and Gal- 
lantry, are the only valuable Qualities. 
As if People were not apt enough of them- 
ſelves to be Lazy, Lewd, and Extravagant, 
unleſs they were prick'd forward, and 

rovok'd by Glory, and Reputation. 
thus the Marks ot Honour, and Intamy 
are miſapplyed, and the Idea's of Virtue 
and Vice contounded. "Thus Monſtrouf- 
neſs goes for Proportion, zad the Blemiſh- 
es of Human Nature, make up the Beau- 
tics of it, 
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The fine Ladies are of the ſame Cut 
with the Gentlemen ; Moraima 1s Scanda- 
louſly rude to her Father, helps him to a 

Pn Sebaft, beating, and runsaway with Antonio. Az- 
Le for gelica talks fawcily to her Uncle, and Be- 
Forbes finda confeſſes her Inclination for a Gallant, 
wife. p.54- And asI have obſerv'd already, the Top- 
yn '. ing Ladies in the Mock Aſtrologer, Spa- 
" milh Fryar, Country Wife, Old Batchelour, 
Orphan, Dozble Dealer, and Love Trinm- 
phant, are {mutty, and ſometimes Pro- 

fane. 

And was Licentiouſneſs and Irreligion, 
always a mark of Honour ? No; I don't 
perceive but that the old Poets had an 
other Notion of Accompliſhment, and 
bred their People of Condition a different 
way. Philolaches in Plautus laments his 
being debauch'd ; and dilates upon the Ad- 

:.9.; Vantages of Virtue, aud Regularity. Luſi 
4. 2. teles another Young Gentleman diſputes 
handſomly by himielf againſt Lewdaeſs. 

Timm. And the difcourſe between him and Philro 
2. 2 + js Moral, and well managed. And after- 
A 2. z. wards he laſhes Luxury and Debauching 
with a great deal of Warmth, and Satir. 

rh Chremes in Terence is a modeſt young Gen- 
A. 3- 3 tleman, he 1s afraid of being ſurpriz'd by 
1 hais, and feems careful not to ſully his Re- 

_  putation. And Pamphilas in Hecyra reſolves 
5.3. 4. Jatherto be govern'd by Duty, than Incli- 
Nation, Plan: 
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Plautus's Pinacium tells her Friend Pa- 
negyric that they ought to acquit them- 
ſelves fairly to their Husbands, tho' Theſe 
ſhould fail in their Regards towards them. 
For all good People will do juſtice tho? 
they don't receive it. Lady Brate in the 
Provok'd Wife is govern'd by different 
Maxims. She is debauch'd with ill Uſage, 
ſays Virtue is an Aſs, and a Gallant*s worth® ® 
forty on't, Pinacium goes on to another 
Head of Duty, and declares that a Daugh- 
rer can never reſpect her Father too much, 
and that Diſobedience has a great deal of Stich. 4, 
Scandal, and Lewdneſs in't. The Lady + 2» 
Jacinta as I remember does not treat her 
Father at this rate of Decency. Let us 
hear a little of her Behaviour. The Mock 
Aſtrologer makes the Men draw, and frights 
the Ladies with the Apprehenſion of a 
Quarrel. Upon this ; Theodoſia crys what 
will become of us ! Jacinta anſwers, we'll 
die for Company : nothing vexes me but that 
I am not a Man, to have one thruſt at thit _ 
malicious old Father of mine, before I go." ©* 
Afterwards the old Gentleman Alonzo 
threatens his Daughters with a Nunnery 
Jacinta {pars again and ſays, I would have 
thee to know thou praceleſs old Man, that I 
defy a Nunnery : name a Nunnery once more 
and I diſown thee for my Father, 1 could 
carry on the Compariſon between the old 
L 2 and 
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and Modern Poets ſomwhat farther, But 
this may ſuffice. 

Thus we ſee what a fine time Lewd 
People have on the Exel:ſh Stage. No Cen- 
ſure, no mark of. Infamy, no Mortification 


muſt touch them. They keep their Ho- 


nour untarniſh*d, and carry off the Advan- 
tage of their Character. They are ſer 
up tor the Standard of Behaviour, and the 
Maſters of Ceremony and Senſe. And at 
laſt that the Example may work the bet- 
ter, they generally make them rich, and 
happy, and reward them with their own 
Detires. 

Mr. Drydez in the Preface to his Mock- 
Aſtrologer, confeſles himſelf blamed for 
this Pratiſe. For making debauch'd Per- 
ſons his Protagoniſts, or chief Perſons of the 
Drama ; And for making them happy in the 
Concluſion of the Play, againſt the Law of 
Comedy, which is to reward Virtue, and puniſh 
Vice. To this Objection He makes a lame 
Defence. Andanſwers 

iſt. That he knows no ſuch Law conſtantly 
obſerud in Comedy by the Ancient or Modern 
Foets, Whatthen ? Poets are not always 
exactly in Rule. It may be a good Law 
tio? *tis not conſtantly obſerv'd, ſome 
Laws are conſtantly broken, and yet 
ne're the worſe tor all that. He goes on, 
and pleads the Authorities of P/autws, and 
Terence, 1 grant there are Inſtances of 

Favour 
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Favour to vicious young People in thoſe 
Authors, but to this I reply 

1/t. That thoſe Poets had a greater com- 
paſs of Liberty in their Religion. Debau- 
chery did not lie under thoſe Diſcourage- 
ments of Scandal, and Penalty, with them 
as it does with us. Unleſs therefore He 
can prove Heatheniſm, and Chriſtianity 
the fame, his Precedents will do him little 
ſervice, 

2ly. Horace who was as good a judge 
of the Szage, as either of thole Comedians, 
{cems to be of another Opinion. He con- 
demns the obſcenitics of Plautus, and tells 
you Men of Fortune and Quality in his 
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time, would not endure immodeſt Satir. De 4+, 
He continues, that Poets were formerly ad- 7. 


mired for the great ſervices they did. For 
teaching Matters relating to Religion, and 
Government ; For refining the Manners, 
tempering the Paſſions, and improving 
the Underſtandings of Mankind : For mas» 
king them more uteful in Domeſtick Rela- 
tions, and the publick Capacities of Life, 
'This is a demonſtration that Vice was not 
the Inclination of the Muſes in thoſe days ; 
and that Horace believ*d the chiet buſineſs 
of Poem was, to Inſtruct the Audience, 
He adds farther that the Chorus ought to 
turn upon the Argument of the Drama, 
and ſupport the Deſign of the As. That 

L 3 They 
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They” ought to ſpeak in Defence of Vir- 
tue, and Frugality, and ſhow a Regard 
to Religion. Now from the Rule of the 
Chorus, we may conclude his Judgment 
for the Play. For as he obſerves, there 
muſt be a Uniformity between the Chorws 
and the As: They mult have the ſame 
View, and be all of a Piece. From hence 
*tis plain that Horace would have no Im- 
moral Charaters have either Countenance 
or good Fortune, upon the Stage, If *ris 
ſaid the very mention of the Chorus ſhews 
the DireQtions were intended for Trage- 
dy. To this 
I anſwer, that the Conſequence is not 
good. For the uſe of a Chorws is not in- 
conſiſtent with Comedy, The ancient Come- 
dians had it. Ariftophanes is an Inſtance. 
I know *tis ſaid the Chorus was left out 
in that they call the New Comedy. But I 
can't ſee the concluſiveneſs of this Aﬀer- 
Vil, Schol, tron. For Ariſtophanes his Plutus is New 
Comedy with a Chorus in't. And Ariitotle 
who lived after this Revolution of the 
Sage, mentions nothing of the Omiſſion 
of the Chorus. He rather ſuppoſes its con- 
 _- tinvance by ſaying the Chorus ws added 
£104 e by the Government long after the Invention 
get caÞe 5 , 
of Comedy. Tis true Plautnus and Terence 
have none, but thoſe before them proba- 


£.ybe. bly might. Motiere has now reviv'd them; 
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And Horace might be of his Opinion, for 
ought we know to the contrary. 

- Laſtly. Horace having expreſſly men- 
tioned the beginning and progrels of Co- 
medy, diſcovers himſelf more fully: He 
adviſes a Poet to form his Work upon 
the Precepts of Socrates and Plato, and 
the Modcls of Moral Philoſophy. This 
was the way to preſerve Decency, and 
to aſſign a proper Fate and Behaviour to 
every Charatter, Now if Horace would 
have his Poet govern'd by the Maxims of 
Morality, he mult oblige him to Sobriety 
of ConduR, and a juſt diſtribution of Re: 
wards, and Puniſhments. 

Mr, Dryden makes Homewards, and 
endeavours to fortifie himſelf in Modern 
Authority. He' lets us know that Ber 
Johnſon after whom he may be proud to Err, 
gives him more than one example of this 
Condutt ; That in the Alchimiſt is notorins 
where neither Face nor his Maſter are 
corrected according to their Demerits, 
But how Proud ſoever Mr. Drydez may 
be of an Errour, he has not ſo much of 
Ben Johnſon's company as he pretends. His 
Inſtance of Face &c. In the Alchimiſt is 
rather zotorious againſt his Purpoſe then 
for it, 

For Face did not Council his Maſter 
Lovemwit to debauch the Widdow ; neither 

Be 4 's 
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is it clear that the Matter went thus far. 
He might gain her conſent upon Terms 
of Honour for ought appears to the con- 
trary. ?Tis true Face who was one of 
the Principal Cheats is Pardon'd and con- 
{fider'd : But then his Maſter confeſſes 
himſelf kind to a fault. He owns this 
Indulgence. was a Breact; ot Juſtice, and 
unbecoming the Gravicy of an old Man. 
And then deſire; the Audience to excuſe 
him upon the core of the Temptation. 
But Face coxtinued in the Couſezaze till the 


: laſt without Repentance. Under tavour I 


conceive this is a Miſtake. For does nor 
Face make an Apology before he leaves 
the Stage ? Does: he nor ſet himfelt at the 
Bar, arraign his own PraQtife, and caſt 
the Cauſe uponthe Clemencv of the Com- 
pany ? And are nor all theſe Signs of the 
Diſlike 07 what he had done ? Thus care- 
ful the Poet is to prevent the Ill Impreſ- 
fions of his P/az | He brings both Man 
and Maſter to Conteſſion. He diſmiſſes 
them like Malefa&tors; And moves for 
their Pardon betore he gives them their 
Diſcharge. But the Mcck-Aftrologer has a 
gentler Hand : W:/d-Blood and Jacinta 
are more generoully uſed : There is no 
Acknowledgment exaQted ; no Hard- 
{hip put upon them : They are permit- 
ted to talk on 1n their Libertine way $0 
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the Laſt : And take Leave without the 
leaſt appearance of Reformation. The 
Mock- Aſtrologer urges Ben Johnſon's Silent 
Woman as an other Precedezt to his pur- 
poſe. For there Dauphine confeſſes him- 
ſelf in Love with all the Collegiate Lady's. 
And yet this naughty Dauphine #s Crowned 
in the end with the Poſeſſion of his Uncle's 
Eſtate, and with the hopes of all his Miſtreſſes. 
This Charge, as I take it, is ſomewhat 
too ſevere. I grant Dauphin Profeſles 
himſelf in Love with the Collegiate Ladies 
at firſt, But when they invited him to 
a private Viſit, he makes them no Promiſe; 
but rather appears tired, and willing to 
diſengage. Dauphia therefore is not al- 
rogether {o naughty as this Author repre- 
ſents him. 

Ben Johnſon's Fox is clearly againſt Mr. 
Dryden, And here I have his own Con- 
feflion for proof, He declares the Poe:s 
end in this Play was the Puniſhment of Vice, 
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Eſſay 9 
Dram;- 


and the Reward of Virtue, Ben was torced * ich, Pe- 
. . . . elry, 
to ſtrain for this piece of Juſtice, and p. 74, 


break through the Vnity of Deſign. This 
Mr. Drydez remarks upon him : How 
ever he is pleaſed to commend the Per- 
formance, and calls it an excellent Fifth 


AFR. 
Ben Johnſon ſhall ſpeak for himſelf af- 
terwards in the Character of a Critick ; 
In 
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In the mean time I ſhall take a Teſtimo- 
ny or two from Shakeſpear. And here we 
may obſerve the admir'd Falſtaffe goes off 
in Diſappointment. He is thrown out 
of Favour as being a Rake, and dies: like 
a Rat behind the Hangings, "The Plea- 
{ure he had given, would not excuſe him. 
The Poet was not fo partial, as to let his 
Humour compound for his Lewdneſs, 
Tf *tis objeted that this remark is wide 
of the Point, becauſe Fal/taffe is repre- 
ſented in Tragedy, where the Laws of 
Juſtice are more ftrickly obſerv'd. To 
this I anſwer, that you may call Heyry 
the Fourth and Fifth, Tragedies if you 
pleaſe. But for all that, Fa/ſfaffe wears 
no Baskins, his CharaQter is perteQly Co- 
mical from end to end. 

The next Inſtance ſhall be in Flower dale 
the Prodigal. This Spark notwithſtan- 
ding his Extravagence, makes a lucky 
Hand on't at laſt, and marries a rich 
Lady. But then the Poet qualifies him 
for his good Fortune, and mends his Man- 
ners with his Circumſtances, He makes 
him Repent, and leave off his Intempe- 
rance, Swearing &c. And when his Father 
warn'd him againſt a Relapſe, He anſwers 
very ſoberly, 


Heaven helping me Þle hate the Courſe of (ell. 
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I could give ſome Inſtances of this kind 
out of Beaumont and Fletcher, But there's 
no need of any farther Quotation ; For 
Mr. Dryden is not ſatisfied with his Apology 
from Authority : He does as good as own 
that this may be conſtrued no better than 
defending one ill PraCtifſe by another. To 
prevent this very reaſonable objection he 
endeavours tovindicate his Precedents from 
the Reaſon of the Thing. To this pur- 
poſe he makes a wide difference between the 
Rules of Tragedy and Comedy, That Vice 
muſl be impartially proſecuted in the firſt, be- 
cauſe the Perſons are Great &c. 

It ſeems then Executions are only for 
Greatneſs and Quality. Faſtice 1s not to 
ſtrike much /ower than a Prince, Private 
People may do what they pleaſe. They 
are too few for Miſchief, and too Little 
for Puniſhment | This would be admi- 
rable DoQtrine for Newgate, and give us 
a general Goal-Delivery without - morc 
ado. But in Tragedy ( ſays the Mock- 
Aſtrologer.) The Crimes are likemiſe Hor- 
714, 1o that there is a neceſſity tor Se- 
verity and Example. And how ſtands 
the matter in Comedy? Quite otherwiſe. 
There the Faxlts are but the ſallies of Toth, 
and the Frailties of Human NatureFo 
Inſtance. There is nothing but a little 
Whoring, Pimping, Gaming, Profaneneſs 
2c. And who could be ſo hard hearted 

to 
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to give a Man any Trouble for This ? 
Such Rigours would be ſtrangely Inhu- 
mane! A Poet 1s a better natur'd Thing 
T can aſſure you. Theſe little Miſcar- ' 
riages move Pity and Commiſeration, and are 
Bid, mot ſuch as muit of neceſſity he Puniſh'd, 
This is comfortable Caſuiſtry ! But to be 
Serious. Is Diſſolutiva of Manners ſuch a 
Peccadillo ? Does a Profligate Conſcience 
deſerve nothing but Commuleration ? And 
are Pcople damn'd only tor Humane Frail- 
ties ? I perceive the Laws of Religion and 
thoſe of the Stage differ extreamly ! The 
ſtrength of his Defence lies in this choice 
Maxim, that the Chief End of Comedy is 
Delight. He queſtions whether Inſtruction 
has any thing to ao in Comedy ; If it has, he 
1s ſure *tis zo more then its ſecondary end : 
For the buſineſs of the Poet is to make you 
#4. laugh, Granting the Truth of this Prin- 
ciple, I ſomewhat queſtion the ſervicea- 
bleneſs of it. For 1s there no Diverſion 
to be had unleſs Vice appears proſperous, 
and rides at the Head of Succeſs. One 
would think fuch a prepoſterous diſtribu. | 
rion of Rewards, ſhould rather ſhock 
the Reaſon, and raiſe the Indignation 
of the Audience, To laugh without Rea- 
ſon is the Pleaſure of Fools, and againſt 
;t, of ſomething worſe. "The expoſing of 
Knavery, and making Lewazeſs ridiculous, 


15 a much better occaſion for 1 aughter. 
And 


by the Stage, 
And this with ſubmiſſion I take to be the 
End of- Comedy. And therefore it does 
not differ from Tragedy in the End, but 
in the Means.  Inſtruftion is the principal 
Deſign of both. The one works by Ter- 
ror, the other by Infamy. ?Tis true, they 
don't move in the fame Line, but they 
meet in the ſame point at laſt, For this 
Opinion I have good Authority, beſides 
what has been cited already. 

1/f. Monſieur Rapiz affirms * That De- 
*light is the End that Poetry aims at, but 
* not the Principal one. For Poetry being 
© an Art, ought to be profitable by the qua- 
<lity of it's own nature, and by the Eflen- 
{tial Subordination that all Arts ſhould 


© have to Polity, whoſe End in General is yr 
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© the publick Good, This is the Judg- 
© ment of Ariſtotle and of Horace his chief 
© Interpreter. Bex Johnſon in his Dedicas» 
tory Epiſtle of his Fox has ſomewhat con- 
ſiderable upon this Argument; And de- 
claims with a great deal of zeal, ſpirit, and 
good Senſe, againſt the Licentiouſneſs of 
the Stage, He lays it down for a Princi- 
ple, © That *is impoſſible to be a good Poer 
* without being a good Mar. That he 
© (a good Poet ) is ſaid to be able to inform 
*young Men to all good Diſcipline, and 
*enflame grown Mena to all great Virtues 
* &c,—— T hat the general complaint was 
*that the Writers of thoſe days had no- 
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© thing remaining in them of the Digni 

< of OS . but SG abuſed Name. Tha, 
*now, eſpecially in Stage Poetry, nothing 
© but Ribaldry, Profanation, Blaſphemy, all 
© Licence of Offence to God and Man, is 
© practiſed. He confeſſes a great part of 
© this Charge 1s over-true, and is ſorry he 
« dares not deny it. But then he hopes all 
©xre not embark'd in this bold Adventure 
© for Hell. For my part ( ſays he) I can, 
*and from a moſt clear Conſcience affirm ; 
{That I have ever trembled t5 think to- 
© wards the leaſt Profaneneſs, and loath'd 
*the Uſe of ſuch foul, and unwaſh'd Baw- 
© ry, as is now made the Food of the Scene. 
©. — The encreaſe of which Luſt in Liber- 
* ty, what Learned or Liberal Soul does not 
« abhor ? In whole Ezterludes nothing but 
* the Filth of the Time is utter'd— with 
© Brothelry able to violate the Ear of a Pa- 
* 942, and Blaſphemy, to turn the Blood of 
*a Chriſtian to Water. He continues, 
«that the Infolence of theſe Men had 
« brought the Maſes into Diſgrace, and 
* made Poetry the loweſt {corn of the Age. 
*;{e appeals to his Patrons the Vnzverſetzes, 
© that his-Labour has been heretofore, and 
* moſtly 1n this his lateſt Work, to reduce 
* not only the ancient Forms, but Manners 
* of the Sceze, the Innocence and the Doc- 
*trine, which is the Pr:ncipal End of Poeſy, 
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© to inform Men in the beſt Reaſon of Li- 
* ving. Laſtly he adds, © that he has imi- 
* tated the Condudt of the Ancients 1n this 
© Play, The goings out (or Concluſtons ) 
© of whoſe Comeazes, were not always joy- 
© ful but oft-times the Bawds, the Slaves, 
* the Rivals, yea and the Maſters are Mul- 
© ted, and fitly, it being the Office of a 
* Comick Poet ( mark that ! ) roimitate Ju- 
© ſtice andInſtruct to Life cc. Say you ſo! 
Why then if Bez Johnſon knew any thing 
of the Matter, Divertiſment and _ 
ing is not as Mr. Drydez affirms, the Chief 
End of Comedy, This Teſtimony is ſo ve- 
ry full and clear, that it needs no ex- 
plaining, nor any enforcement from Rea- 
ſoning, and Conſequence. 

And becauſe Laughing and Pleaſure 
has ſuch an unlimited Prerogative upon 
the Szage, I ſhall add a Citation or two 
trom Ariſiotle concerning this Matter. 
Now this great Man * calls thoſe Buftoons, 
*and Impertinents, who rally without any 
© regard to Perſons or Things, to Decency, 
* or good Manners. 'That there is a great 
* difterence between Ribaldry, and hand- 
*{om Rallying. He that would perform 

*&exattly muſt keep within the CharaRer 
* of Virtue, and Breeding, He goes on, 
© and tells us that the old Comedians enter- 
* rain'd the Audience with Smut, but the 
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© Modern ones avoided that Liberty, and 
© grew more reſery*d. This latter way he 
*{ays was much more proper and Gentile 
* then the other. That in his Opinion 
© Rallying, no leis than Railing, ought to 
© be under the Diſcipline of Law ; That 
© he who is ridden by his Jets, and minds 
© nothing but the buſineſs of Lavghtze, is 
* himſelt Ridiculous. And that a Man of 
© Education and Senfe, is fo far from going 
*theſe Lengths that he wont ſo much as 
* endure the hearing ſome ſort of Buf- 
* foonry. | 
And as to the point of Delight in ge- 
neral, the ſame Author affirms, © that ſcan- 
© dalous Satisfattions are not properl 
© Pleaſures. Tis only Diſtemper, and falfe 
* Appetite which makes them Palatable. 
© And a Man that is ſick, ſeldom has his 
©Taſt true. Beſides, ſuppoſing we throw 
* Capacity out of the Queſtion, and make 
* Experiment and Senſation the Judge ; 
* Granting this, we ought not to chop 
*at every Bait, nor Fly out at every 
©Thing fs ſtrikes the Fancy. The meer 
* Agreableneſs muſt not overbear us, with- 
© out diſtinguiſhing upon the Quality, and 
the Means. Pleature how charming ſo- 
ever, mult not be fetched out of Vice. 
* An Eſtate is a pretty thing, but if we 
* purchaſe by Falſhood, and Knavery, 
We 
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© Knavery, we pay too much for't. Some 
«Pleaſures are Childiſh, and others abo- 


© minable ; And upon the whole, pleaſure, - _ 
© abſolutely ſpeaking, is no good Thing. cz. +. 


And ſo much for the Philoſopher. And 
becauſe Ribalary is uſed for Sport, a paſ- 
ſage or two from Quintilian, may not be 
unſeaſonable. This Orator does not only 
Condemn the grofſer Inſtances, but cuts 
off all the Double-Extendre's at a Blow. 
He comes up to theRegularity of Thought, 
and tells us *that the Meaning,as well asthe 


© Words of Diſcourſe muſt be unſullied. _ 
And in the ſame Chapter he adds that <A ,.*; © 


© Man of Probity has always a Reſerve 
Ein his Freedoms, and Converſes within 
© the Rules of Modeſty, and CharaQter. 
* And that Mirth at the expence of Vir- 
* tue, is an Over-purchaſe, Nimium enim 
riſus pretium . eit ſi probitatis impendio con- 


87 
Thus we fee how theſe great Maſters 
quality Diverſion, and tie it up to Pro- 
viſoes, and Conditions. Indeed to make 
Delight the main buſineſs of Comedy is an 
unreaſonable and dangerous Principle : It 
opens the way to all Licentiouſneſs, and 
Confounds the diſtintion between Mirth, 
and Madneſs. For if Diverſion is the 
Chief End, it muſt be had at any Price. 
No ſerviceable ons mult be refu oo, 
tho? 
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tho? never ſo ſcandalous. And thus the 
worſt Things are ſaid, and the beſt abus'd ; 
Relision 1s inſulted, and the moit ſerious 
Matters turn'd into Ridicule ! As if the 
Blind fide of an Audience ought to be 
carels'd, and their Folly and Atheiſm en- 
tertain'd in the firſt Place. Yes, if the 
Palate is pleas'd, no matter tho* the Body 
is Poyſon'd ! For can one die of an caſhier 
Diſeaſe than Diverſion ? But Raillery a- 
part, certainly Mirth and Laughing with- 
out reſpect to the Cauſe, are not ſuch 
ſupreme SatisfaCtions !' A man has ſome- 
times Pleaſure in loſing his Wits, Fren- 
ſy, and Poſſy/ioz, will ſhake the Lungs, 
and brighten the Face ; and yet 1 ſuppoſe 
they are not much to be coveted. How- 
ever, now we know the Reaſon of the 


Profaneneſs, and Obſcenity of the Stage, of | 


their Helliſh Curſing, and Swearing, and 
in ſhort of their great Induſtry to make 
God, and Goodneis Comtemprible : Tis 
all to Satishe the Company, and make 
People Laugh ! A moſt admirable juſtifi- 
cation! What can be more engaging to 
an A-dience, then to ſee a Poez thus A- 
theiſtically brave ? To ſee him charge up 
to the Canons Mouth, and defy the Ven- 
geance of Heaven to ſerve them ? Belides, 
there may be ſomewhat of Convenience 


in the Caſe. To fetch Diverſion out of 
In» 
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Innocence is no ſuch caſy matter. There's 
no ſucceeding it may be in this method, 
without Sweat, and Drudging. Clean 
Wit, inoffenſive Humour, and handſom 
Contrivance, require Time, and Thought. 
And who would beat this Expence, when 
the Purchaſe is ſo cheap another way ? 
*Tis poſſible a Poet may not always have 
Senſe enough by him tor ſuch an Occa- 
ſion. And ſince we are upon ſuppoſals, 
it may be the Audience is not to be gain'd 
without ſtraining a Point, and giving a 
Looſe to Conſcience : And when Feople 
are ſick, are they not to be Humour*d ? 
In fine, we muſt make them Laugh, right 
or wrong, for Delight is the Chief end of 
Comedy, Delight ! He ſhould have ſaid 
Debauchery : "That's the Engliſh of the 
Word, and the Conſequence of the Pra- 
Ctiſe. But the Original Deſign of Comedy 
was otherwiſe : And granting 'twas not 
ſo, what then ? If the Exds of Things 
are naught, they mult be mended. Mit 
chief is the Chief end of Malice, would it 
be then a Blemiſhin Ill Nature to change 
Temper, and relent into Goodneſs ? The 
Chiet End of a Madman it may be is to 
Fire a Houſe, muſt we not theretore bind 
him in his Bed ? To conclude. If De- 
light without Reſtraint, or Diſtinction, 
without Conſcience or Shame, is the Su- 
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pream Law of Comedy, *crwere well if we 


* had leſs on't. Abitrary Pleaſure, is more 


dangerous than Arbitrary Power, No- 
thing is more Brutal than to be aban- 
don'd to Appetite ; And nothing more 
wretched than to ſerve in ſuch a Deſign. 
The Mock-Aſtrologer to. clear himlelt of 
this Imputation, is glad to give up his 
Principle at Laſt.. Leaſt ary Man ſhould 
think (ſays He) that I write this to make 
Libertiniſm amiable, or that I cared not to 
debaſe the end, and Inſtitution of Comedy. 
(It ſeems then Delight is not the Chief 
end.) 1 muſt farther declare that we make 
not Vicious Perſons Happy, but only as Hea- 
ven makes Sinners ſo, &c. It this will hold, 
all's well. But Heaven does not forgive 
without Repentance, Let us fee then 
what SatisfaQtion he requires from his 
Wild-Blood, and what Diſcipline he puts 
him under. Why, He helps him to his 
Miſtreſs, he Marries him to a Lady of 
Birth and Fortune. And now do you 
think He has not made him an Example, 
and puniſh'd him to ſome Purpoſe ! Theſe 
are frightful Severities ! Who would be 
vicious when ſuch 'Terrors hang over his 
Head ? And does Heaven make Sinners 
happy upon theſe Conditions ? Sure ſome 
People have a good Opinion of Vice, or 
a very all one of Marriage, otherwile they 

would 


4 
| 
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by the Stage. 
would have Charged the Penance a lit- 
tle more. But I have nothing farther 
with the Mock-Aſtrologer. 

And now for the Concluſion of a Chap- 
ter, T ſhall give ſome Inſtances of the 
Manners of the Stage, and that with re- 
ſpe& to Poetry, and Ceremony. Mazxzers 
in the Language of Poetry, is a Propriety 
of aQtions, and Perſons. To ſucceed in 
this buſineſs, there muſt always be a re- 
gard had to Ape, Sex, and Condition : 
And nothing put into the Mouths of Per- 


ſons which po withany of theſe Cir- 
is not- enough to ſay a 


cumſitances. 
witty Thing, unleſs it be ſpoken by a 
likely Perſon, and upon a proper occa- 
ſion, But my Deſign will lead me tg 
this Subje&t afterwards, and therefore I 
ſhall fay no more of it at preſent, bur 
proceed to apply the Remark. 

One Inſtance of Impropriety in Manners 
both Poetical and Moral, is their ma- 
king Women, and Women of Quality 
talk Smuttily. This I have proved upon 
them already, and could cite many more 
places to the ſame purpoſe were it ne- 
ceſſary. 

But I ſhall go on, and give the Rea- 
der ſome other examples of Decency, 
Judgment, and Probability. Don-Sebaſ- 
tian will help us in ſome meaſure. Here 
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the Mafty makes a fooliſh Speech to the 
Rabble, and jeſts upon his own Religji- 
on. He tells them, rho? your Tyrant is a 
Lawful Emperour, yet your Lawful Empe- 
roar is but a Tyrant, That your Empe- 
rour is a Tyrant i moſt Manifeſt, for you 
were born to be Turks, but he has play'd the 
Turk withyou. And now isnot this Man 
ft to Manage the Alcoran, and to be ſect 
up for an Oracle of State ? Captain Tom 
{ſhould have had this Speech by right : 
Bur the Poer had a farther Deſign, and 

any thing is good enough for a Muftz. 
Sebaſtian atter all the violence of his 
Repentance, his graſping at ſelf Murther, 
and reſolutions for the Cel, is ſtrangely 
pleaſed with the Remembrance of his 1- 
ceſt, and wiſhes the repetition of it : And 
Almeida out of her Princely Modeſty, and 
ſingular Compunttion, is of the fame 
mind. This 1s ſomewhat ſurpriſing ! 
Oedipus and Jocaſta in Sophocles don't Re- 
pent at this rate, No: The horror of 
the firſt Diſcovery continues upon their 
Spirits : They never relapſe into any fits 
of Intemperance, nor entertain them- 
ſelves. with a lewd Memory. This ſort 
of Behaviour is not only more Inſtructive 
but more Natural too. It being very un- 
likely one ſhould wiſh the repeating a 
Crime, when He was almoſt Diſtrated 
at 


_ 


» 
Cowen wen a ere ; 
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at the thoughts on't, At the thoughts on't, 
tho? *rwas committed under all the Cir- 
cumſtances of excuſe. Now when Igno- 
rance and meer Miſtake are ſo very dif- 
quieting, *tis very ſtrange if a Man ſhould 
plague his Mind with the aggravations of 
Knowledge; Tocarry Averſion, and De- 
fire, in their full ſtrength upon the ſame 


Obje& ; To fly and purſue with fo much ,, ,2. 


eagerneſs, is ſomewhat unuſual. 

If we ſtep to the Spaniſh Fryar He will 
afford us a Flight worth the obſerving. 
"Tis part of the Addreſſes of Torriſmond 
to Leonora. 


You are ſo Beautiful 

So wondrous Fair, you juitifie Rebellion ; 

As if that faultleſs Face coula make no Sin, 
But Heaven by looking on it muit forgive, 


Theſe are ſtrange Complements ! Tor- 
riſmond calls his Queen Rebel to her head, 
when he was both her General and her 
Lover. This is powerful Rhetorick to 
Court a Queen with ! Enough one would 
think to have made the Aﬀair deſperate. 
But he has a Remedy at hand. The 
Poet's Noftram of Profaneneſs cures all, 
He does as good as tell Her, ſhe may Sin 
as much as ſhe has a mind to. Her Face 
is a Protection to her Conſcience. For 

M 4 Heaven 
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Heaven 1s under a neceſſity to forgiye a 
Handſom Woman. To fay all this oughr 
to be paſs'd over in Torriſmond on the ſcore 
of his Paſſion, 1s to make the Excuſe more 
ſcandalous than the Fault, if poſſible. Such 
Raptures are fit only for Bea/am, or a place 
which I ſhant name. Love Triumphant 
will furniſh another Rant not altogether 
inconſiderable. Here Cel/adea a Maiden 
Lady when ſhe was atraid her Spark would 
be married to another, calls out preſently 
for a Chaos. She is for pulling the World 
about her Ears, tumbling all the Elements 
together, and expoſtulates with Heaven 
tor making Humane Nature otherwiſe than 
it ſhould-have been, 


Great Nature break thy chain that links to- 
ether 

The Fabrick of this Globe, and make a Chaos, 

Like that withi;zz my Soul, —— 


Now to my fancy, if ſhe had call'd 
for a Chair inſtead of a Chaos, trip*d off, 
and kept her folly to her ſelf,, the Woman 
had been much wiſer. And ſince we have 
ſhown our Skill in vaulting on the High- 
Ropes, a little Tzmvling on the Stage, may 
not do amiſs tor variety. 

Now then for a jeſt or two. Doz Go- 
mes ſhall begin; And here he'le give vs 
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a Gingle upon the double meaning of a 


word. 
I think ſays Dominick the Fryar,it was my 


good a that ſent me hither Jo opportunely. 


Gomez {uſpeRts him brib'd for no credita- 


ble buſineſs gor T4 W . 

Gom. Ay, whoſe good Angels ſent you hi- 
ther, that you know bf F, uker. = 

Theſe Spaniards will entertain us with 
more of this fine Railſery. Colonel Sax- 
cho in Love Triumphant has a great ſtroak 
at it, He fays his Bride Dalinds is no 
more Dalizda, but Dalilah the Philiſtine. 0. 
This Colonel as great a Soldier as he 1s, 
is quite puzzled at a Herald, He thixks 
they call him Herod, or ſome ſuch Jewiſh 
Name. Here you have a good Officer p. 61, 
ſpoil'd for a miſerable jeſt. And yet af- 
ter all, this Sancho tho? he can't pronounce 
Herald, knows what ?tis to be Laconich, 
which is ſomewhat more out of his way, 
Thraſo in Terence was a man of the ſame Enuch: 
ſize in Senſe, but for all that he does not _ 
quibble. Albanat# Captain of the Guards, REN 
is much about as witty as Sancho. It * 
feems Emmeline Heireſs to the Duke of 
Cornwal was Blind. Albanatt takes the 
riſe of his Thought from hence; And 
obſerves that as Blind 4 ſhe is, Coſmald 
would have no blind Bargain of her, Car- 


los tells Sancho he is fure of his Miſtreſs, £9 75 
: an d uM, þ. 26, 
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and has no more to do but to take out a Li- 
cenſe. 
Sancho replies, Indeed T have her Licenſe 


for it. Carlos is ſomewhat angry at this 


Gingle, and cries, what qu1bbling too in your 
Proſperity ? Adverſity it {ecims 1s the only 
time for puzizg, Truly I think fo too. 
For 'tis a ſign a Man 1s much Diſtreſs'd 
when he flies to ſuch an Expedicnt. How- 
ever, Car{os needed not to have been ſo 
touchy : For he can ſtoop as low him- 
ſelf upon cccafion. We muſt know then 
that Sazcho had made Himſelf a Hunch'd 
Back, to counterfeit the Conde Alonzo, 
The two Colonels being in the ſame 
Diſguiſe, were juſt upon the edg of a 
Quarrel. After ſome Preliminaries in 
Railing, Sazcho cries, Dont provoke me ; I 
am miſchievouſl bent. 

Carlos replies, Nay, you are Bent enough 
in Conſcience, but I have a Bent Fiſt for 
Boxing. Here you havea brace of Quib- 
bles ſtarted in a Line and a half. And 
which is worſt of all, they come from 
Carlos, from a Charaiter of Senſe ; and 
therefore the Poet, not the Soldier, muſt an- 
{wer for them. 

I ſhall now givethe Reader a few In- 
ſtances of the Courtſhip of the Szage, and 
how decently they treat the Women, and 
Quality of both Sexes, The Women who 
are 


by the Stage. 

are ſecured from Aftronts by Cuſtom, 
and have a Privilege for Reſpe&, are 
ſometimes but roughly ſaluted by theſe 
Men of Addreſs. And to bar the Defence, 
this Coarſeneſs does not alwaies come 
from Clowns, and Women-haters ; but 
from Perſons of Figure, neither 4ingular, 
nor ill Bred. And which is ſtill worſe, 
The Satir falls on blindly without Di- 
ſtinction, and ſtrikes at the whole Sex. 
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Enter Raymond a Noble-man in the p. 45. 


Spaniſh Fryar. 


O Vertue\) Vertue | What art thou become? 
That men fhould leave —_ that Toy awoman, 
Made from the droſs ana refuſe of a Maw ; 
Heaven took him ſleeping when he made her too, 
Had Man been waking , had nere conſented, 


T did not know before that a Man's 
Drofs lay in his Rzbs ; I believe ſome- 
times it lies higher. But the Phyloſophy, 
the Religion, and the Ceremony of theſe 


Lines, are too tender to be touched. Crezomn 9417 Þ: 3 
'a Prince in Oedipas, rails in General at 

the Sex, and at the ſame time 1s violent- 

ly in Love with Earidice, This upon 

the matter, is juſt as natural, as *tis Civil 

If any one would underſtand what the 

Curſe of all tender hearted Women is, Bets 


mour Will inform him. What is it then ? 
"Tis 


x72 
Old Batch. *T''s the Pox. If this be true, the Wo- 
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men had need lay in a ſtock of ill Nature 
betimes. It ſeems *tis their only preſer- 


vative. It guards their Virtue, and their | 


Health, and 1s all they have to truſt to. 
Sharper another Man of Senſe in this Play, 


\ talks much at the {ſame rate. Belinda 


would know of him where he got that ex- 
cellent Talent of Railing ? 
Sharp. Madam the Talent was Born with 
me. 
rove it, to qualifie me for the Society 0 
Ladies, ; ——_ . Tong Charadter H 
the Country Wife, is adviſed to avoid Wo- 
men, and hate them as they do him, He An- 


wers. 


Becauſe 1 do hate them, and would hate | 


them yet more, ll frequent em; you may 
ſee by Marriage, nothing makes a Man hate 
a Woman more than A Conſtant Conver- 
ſation, There is ſtill ſomething more Coarſe 
upon the Sex ſpoken by Dorax but it is a 
privileged Expreſſion, and as ſuch I muſt 


leave it. The Relapſe mends the Contri- | 


vance of the Satir, refines upon the man- 
ner, and to make the Diſcourſe the more 
probable, obliges the Ladies to abuſe 
themſelves. And becauſe I ſhould be loath 
to tire the Reader, Berinthia ſhall cloſe the 
Argument. This Lady having _ 
ro00 


I confeſs I have taken care to ims- ' 
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took the Employment of a Procareſs, makes 
this remark upon it to her ſelf. 

Berinth. So here is fine work ! But there 
was 0 avoiding it—— Beſides, I begin to 
Fancy there may be as much Pleaſure in carry- 
ing on another Bodies Intrigue, as ones own. 
This is at leaſt certain, It exerciſes almoſt all 
the Entertaining Faculties of a Woman, For 
there is Employment for Hypocriſie, Inven- 
tion, Deceit, Flattery, Miſchief, and Ly- 
ins. 
"Let us now ſee what Quarter the Stage 
gives to Quality, And here we ſhall find 
them extreamly free, and familiar, They 
dreſs up the Lords in Nick-Names, and 
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expoſe them in Charatters of contempt. Dole 
Lord Froth is explain'd a Solemn Coxcomb ; _ 
And Lord Rake, and Lord Foplington give bran, 


you their Talent in their Title. Lord "Wy 


wife. 


Plauſable in the Plain Dealer Ads a ri- 
diculous Part, but is with all very civil. 
He tells Manly he never attempted to abuſe 
any Perſon. 
you were afraid? Manly goes on and de- 
clares He would call a Raſcal by no other 
Title, tho" his Father had left him a Dukes, 


The other anſwers ; What # 4 


That is, he would call a Duke a Raſcal. #- » 


This I confeſs is very much Plain Dealing. 

Such freedoms would appear but odly 

in Life, _—_y without provocation. 

I muſt own the Poet to be an Author [ 
D 
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ood Senſe ; But under favour, theſe jeſts, 
if we may call them fo, are ſomewhat 
bigh ſeaſon'd, the Humour ſeems over- 
ſtrain'd, and the Charatter puſh'd too far. | 
To proceed. Muitapha was ſelling. Doz * 
Alverez for a Slave. The Merchant asks | 
what Virtues he has. Muſtapha replies F 
Virtues quoth ah! He « of a great Family © 
and Rich, what other Virtues would'ſt thou | 
have in a Nobleman? Don Carlos in Love 
Triumphant ſtands for a Gentleman, and | 
a Man of Senſe, and out-throws Muſta- | 
pha a Bar's Length. He tells us Natare *? 
has given Sancho an empty Nodale, but 
Fortune in revenge has filPd his Puckets : 
juſt a Lords Eſtate in Land and Wit. This 
is a handſom Complement to the Nobi- 
lity ! And my Lord Sl;sbary had no doubt 
Don Bais. of it a good Bargain of the Dedication, 
uy Tereſa's general deſcription of a Counteſs 
' is conſiderable in its Kind : But only 'tis 

in no Condition to appear. In the Re- 

lapſe, Sir Txnbelly who had Miſtaken Young | 
Faſhion for Lord Foplington, was after- | 


DonSeb ft, 
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wards undeceiv'd ; and before the ſur- * 


prize was quite over, puts the Queſtion, 
zs it then poſſible that this ſhould be the true 
Lord Foplington at laſt ? The Nobleman 
removes the ſcruple with great Civility 
and Diſcretion! Lord Fopl. Why what 
do you ſee in his Face to make you doubt of 


it? 
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it? Sir without preſuming to have an ex+ 

traordinary Opinion of my Figure, give me 

leave to tell you, if you had ſeen as m 

Lords as I have done, you would not think 

it Irnpoſſible a Perſon of a worſe Taille then retyſe, 

mine might be a Modern Man of Quality, Þ. 84 
I'm forry to hear Modern Quality de- 

generates {0 much. But by the way, theſe 

Liberties are altogether new. They are 

unpractiſed by the Latin Comedz4ns, and 

by the Ezgliſh too till very lately, as they, 2, 

Plain Dealer obſerves. And as for Moliere 

in France, he pretends to fly his Satir no 

higher than a Marquis. = - 
And has our Staze a particular Privi" 

lege ? Is their Charter inlarg'd, and are 

they on the ſame Foot of Freedom with 

the Slaves in the Saturnalia? Muſt all 

Men be handled alike ? Muſt their 

Roughneſs be needs play'd upon Title ? 

And can't they laſh rhe Vice without 

pointing, upon the Qzality ? It as Mr. 

Dryden rightly defines 1t, a Pay ought 

to be a juſt Image of Humane Nature, «q,,n, 

Why are not the Decencies of Life, and --:. 

the Reſpets of Converſation obſery*d 2? 5: 

Why muſt the Cuſtomes ot Countries 

be Croſs'd upon, and the Regards of Ho- 

nor overlook'd ? What neceſſity is there 

to kick the Corozets about the Stage, and 

to make a Man a Lord, only in order to 

make 
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make him a Coxcomb. TI hope the Poers 
18; don't intend to revive the old Proje& of 
18! Levelling,andYote down theHoule of Peers. 
no In earneſt, the Play-houſe is an admirable 


14 | School of Behaviour ! This is their way | 
| of managing Ceremony, diſtinguiſhing | 
f Degree, and entertaining the Boxes !But 
i I ſhall leave them at preſent to the en- 


joyment of their Talent, and proceed to 
another Argument. 
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CHAP, V. 


Remarks upon Amphytrion, King Arthur, 
Don Quixote, ad the Relapſe. 


SECTION TL 


H E following Plays, excepting the 
| laſt, will fall under the ſame Heads 
of commendation with the former. How 
ever, ſince the Poets have here been pro- 
digal in their expence, and dreſs*'d them- 
ſelves with more curiolity then ordina- 
ry, they deſerve a proportionable Regard. 
So much Finery muſt not be Crowded; 
I ſhall therefore make Elbow-Room for 
their Figure, and allow them the com- 
paſs of a diſtinCt Chapter. 

To begin with Amphitriov. In this 
Play Mr. Dryden repreſents Jupiter with 
the Attributes of the ſupream Being : He 
furniſhes him with Omnipotence, makes 
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him the Creator of Nature, and the Arbi- ,,,,,. 
ter of Fate, puts all the Functions of Pro» p. :, 2, 
vidence in his Hand, and deſcribes him 3» * 5 


with the Majeſty of the true God. And 
when he has put Him in this glorious 
N Equi- 


Remarks upon 
Equipage, he brings him out for Diverſi- 
on. He makes him expreſs himſelf in 
the moſt intemperate Raptures : He is 
willing to Rezwounce his Heaven for his 
Brutality, and employ a whole Ezeraity in 
Lewdneſs. He draws his Debauch ar its 
full Length, with all the Art, and Height- 
nings, and Foulneſs of Idea immag,;nablc. 
This Japiter 1s not contented with his ſuc- 
ceſs againſt 4mphitrion, unleſs he brings 
Alcmena into the Confederacy, and makes 
her a Party ex poſt Fatio, He would not 
have her think of her Ha5hazd, but her 
Lover, that is, her Whoremaſter, *Tis not 
the ſucceſs, but the manner of gaining it 
which is all in all. *Tis the Vice which 
is the charming Circumſtance. Innocence 
and Regularity, are dangerous Compani- 
ons ; "They {poil fatisfation, and make 
every Thing infipid ! Unleſs People take 
care to diſcharge their Virtue, and clcar 
off their Conſcience, their Senſes will va- 
niſh immediately ! For Jupzter, ſays he, 
would owe nothing to a Name ſo Jul 4s 
Husband, And in the next Page, 


That wery name of Wife and Marriage, 
Is poyſ03: to the deareſt ſweets of Love. 


I would give the Reader ſome more 


of thele fine Sentences, but that they are 
t00 
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Amphitrion, 


too much out of Order to appear. The 
truth is, Our Stage-Poers ſeem to fence a- 
oainſt Cenfure by the exceſs of Lewdneſs ; 
And to make the overgrown {ſize of a 
Crime, a Ground for Impunity. As if 
a MalefaQtor ſhould projet his Eſcape by 
appearing too ſcandalous for Publick Try- 
al, However, This is their Armour of 
Proof, this is the Strength they retreat to. 
They are fortified in Smut, and almoſt 
impregnable in Stench, {o that wherethey 
deterve moſt, there's no comming at them. 
To proceed. I defire to know what Au- 
thority Mr. Dryden has for this extraordi- 
nary Repreſentation ? His Original Plautz, 
1s no Precedent. Indeed Plautzzs 1s the on- 
ly bold Heathen that ever made J«pzter 
tread the Stage. But then he ſtops far 
ſhort of the Liberties of the Engliſs Ams+ 
phitrion. Jupiter at Rome, and London, 
have the ſame unaccountable Deſign; but 
the Methods of purſuit are very different. 
The Firſt, does not ſolicit in ſcandalous 
Language, nor flouriſh upon his Lewd- 
neſs, nor endeavours to {et it up for the 
Faſhion, Plautws had ſome regard to the 
Height of the CharaGter, and the Opini- 
on of his Country, and the Reſtraints of 
Modeſty. The Sallies of Ari/fophanes do 
not come up to the caſe; And if they 
did, I have cut off the Succours from that 
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Eumch, Quarter already. Terence*s Cherea is the 


next bold Man: However, here the Fa- 
ble-of Jupiter and Danae are juſt glan- 
ced at, and the Expreſſion is clean ; and 
He that tells the Story, a Young Libert:ne, 
Theſe are all circumſtances of extcnuation, 
and give quite another Complexion to 
the Thing. As for the Greek Tragedians 
and Sexeca, there's no Preſcription can be 
drawn from them. They mention Jp:- 
ter in Terms of Magnificence and Reſpect, 
and make his Actions, and his Nature ot 
a piece. But it may be the celebrated Ho- 
mer, and Virgil may give Mr. Drjaen {ome 
countenance. Not at all. Virgil's Ju- 
piter is always great, and ſolemn, and 
keeps up the port of a Deity. - *Tis true, 
Homer does not guard the Idea with that 
exaQtneſs, but then He never ſinks the 
Character into Obſcenity. The moſt cx- 
ceptionable paſſage is that where Jupiter 
relates his Love Adventures to J«azo. Here 
this pretended Deity is charm'd with Ve- 
#us's Girdle, is in the height of his Court- 
ſhip, and under the aſcendant of his Paſſi- 
on. 'Ihis *tis confeſs'd was a ſlippery 
Place, and yet the Poer makes a ſhite to 
keep his Feet. His Jupzrer is little, but 
not nauſeous ; The Story, tho? improper, 
will bear the telling, and look Converlati- 
0n in the Face, However; theſe Free- 
domsg 
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doms of Homer were counted intolerable : 
{ ſhall not inſiſt on the Cenfures of Juſtin 


Martw or Clemens Alexandrinus: Fven 


the Heathen could not endure them. The 
Poets are laſhed by Plato upon this ſcore ; 
For planting Vice in Heaven, and 
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making their Gods infe&tious ; If Mr, Ef. ye- 


Dryden anſwers that Jupiter can do us? 
no harm. He is known to be an Idol 


of Lewd Memory, and therefore his Ex- 
ample can have no force : Under favour 
this is a miſtake : For won't Pitch daub 
when a dirty Hand throws it ; or can't 
a Toad ſpit Poyſon becauſe ſhe's ugly ? 
Ribaldry is dangerous under any c1r- 
cumſtances of Repreſentation. And as 
Menander and St. Paul expreſs it, Evil 
Communications corrupt good Manners, I 
mention them both, becauſe if the Apoſtle 
ſhould be diſlik'd, the Comedian may paſs. 
But aſter all, Mr. Drydez has not ſo much 
as a Heathen Precedent for his Singula- 
rities. What then made him fall into 
them? Was it the Decency of the Thing, 
and the Propriety of Charader, and Be- 
haviour? By no means. For as I have 
obſerv*d before, Nature and Operations, 
ought to be proportion'd, and Behaviour 
wited to the Dignity of Being. To 
draw a Monkey in Royal Robcs, and a 
Prince in Arntick, would be Farce upon 
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Colours, entertain like a Monſter, and 

leaſe only upon the ſcore of Deftormity. 
W hy then does Mr. Dryden croſs upon 
Nature and Authority, and go off as he 
confeſſes, from the Plan of P/autus, and 
Moliere ? Tho* by the way, the Engliſh 
Amphitryon has borrow'd molt of the 
Libertine 'T houghts of Motere, and im- 
prov'd them. But to the former queſtion. 
Why muſt the beaten Road be left ? He 
tells us, That the difference of our Stage 


from the Roman and the French did ſo ve- 
Ep. Ded. quire it, That is, our Stage muſt be much 


more Licentious. For you are to obſerve 
that Mr. Drydez, and his Fraternity, have 
help'd to debauch the Town, and Poyſon 
their Pleaſures to an unuſal Degree : And 
therefore the Diet muſt be dreis'd to the 
Palate of the Company. And ſince they 
are made Scepticks they muſt be enter- 
tain'd as fuch. 'Thatthe Engliſh Amphi- 
tryou Was contrived with this View 1s too 
plain to be better interpreted. To what 
purpoſe eMe does Jupiter appear in the 
{hape of Jehovah? Why are the incom- 
municable Attributes burle{qu*d, and Om- 
nipotence applyed to Acts of Infamy ? 
To what end can ſuch Horrible ſtuff as 
this ſerve, unleſs to expoſe- the Notion, 
and extinguiſh the Belief of a Deity ? 
The Pertections of God, are Himſelf. 'To 
ridicule 
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ridicule his Attributes and his Being, are 
but two words for the ſame Thing. 'Thele 
Attribues are beſtow'd on Jupiter with 
great Prodigality, and afterwards execra- 
bly outrag'd. The Caſe being thus, the 
Cover of an Idol, is too thin a pretence 
to Screen the Blaſphemy. Nothing but 
Mr. Dryden's Abſalom and Acbitophel can 
out-do "This. Here I confeſs the Motion 
of his Pen is bolder, and the Strokes more 
Black'd. Here we have Blaſphemy -on 
the top of the Letter, without any trou- 
ble of Inference, or Conſtruction. 'This 
Poem runs all upon Scripture Names, up- 
on Suppoſrcion of the true Religion, and 
the right Objett of Worſhip. Here Pro- 
faneneis is ſhut out from Defence, and lies 
open without Colour or Evaſion. Here 
are no Pagan Divinities in the Scheme, ſo 
that all the Arheiſtick Raillery muſt point 
upon the true God. In the beginning 
we are told that Ab/alom, was David's Na- 
tural Son: So then there's a blot in his 
Scutcheon, and a blemiſh upon his Birth. 
The Poet will make admirable uſe of this 
remark preſently ! "This Abſalom it ſeems 
was very extraordinary in his Perſon and 
Performances. Mr. Urydez does not cer- 
tainly know how this came about, arid 
therefore enquires of himſelf in the firſt 
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Whether inſpired with a diviner Luſt,” 
Hlis Father got him-— TY 


This is down right Defiance of tho 
Living God? Here you have the very 


Effence and Spirit of Blaſphemy, and the 


Holy Ghoſt brought in upon the moſt 
hidious Occaſion. I queſtion whether 
the Torments and Deſpair of the Damn'd, 
dare venture at ſuch Flights as thele. 
They are beyond Deſcription, I Pray 
God they may not be beyond Pardon too. 
I can't forbear ſaying, that the next bad 
Thiog to the writing theſe Impieries, is 
to Suffer them. To return to Amphitryon 
Phebus and Mercury have Manners afſign'd 
very diſagreeable to their Condition. 
The latter abating Propriety of Language, 
talks more like a Water-man than a Deity. 
They rail againſt the Gods, and call Mars 
and Vulcan the two Fools of Heaven. Mer- 
cury 1s pert upon his Father J«piter, makes 
jeſts upon his Pleaſures, and his Great- 
neſs, and 1s horribly ſmutty and profane. 


* And all this Misbehaviour comes from 


him in his own ſhape, and in the ſub- 
limity of his Charatter, Had He run 
riot in the Diſguiſe of Sofa, the Diſcourſe 
and the Perſon had been better adjuſted, 
and the Extravagance more Pardonable, 

But 


Amphytrion. - 


But here the Decorum is quite loſt. To 
ſee the Immortals play fuch Gambols, and 
the biggeſt Beings do the leaſt AQtions, 
is ſtrangely unnatural. An- Emperour in 
the Grimaces of an Ape, or the Diverſi- 
ons of a Kitten, would not be half fo ri- 
diculous. Now as Monſieur Rapiz ob- 
ſerves, without Decorum there can be 
no probability, nor without Probability any 
true Beauty. Nature mult be minded, 
otherwiſe T hings will look forced, taw- 
dry, and chimerical. Mr. Drydex diſcour- 
ſes very handſomly on this occaſion in 
his Preface to Albion and Albanius. He 
informs us, That Wit has been truly defin*d 
a propriety of Words and Thoughts. 
That Propriety of Thought is that Fancy 
which ariſes naturally from the Subjett, Why 
then without doubt, the Quality, of Cha« 
raters ſhould be taken care of, and great 
Perſons appear like themſelves. Yes, yes, 
all this is granted by implication, and Mr. 
Dryden comes ſtill nearer to the preſent 
caſe. He tells us, that Propriety is to be 
obſerved, even in Machines ; And that the 
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Gods are all to manage their Peculiar Pro- 
vences, He inſtances in ſome of their re- 
ſpeciveEmployments; but I don't find that 
any of them were to talk Lewdly. No. 
He plainly ſuppoſes the contrary. For 
as he goes on, If they were to ſpeak = 
Us the 
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the Stage it would follow of neceſſity, that the 
Saree ſbould be Lofty, Figurative, and 
Majeſtical, It ſeems then their Behaviour 
ſhould be agreeable to their Greatneſs, 
Why then are not theſe Rules obſerv*d, in 
the Machines of Amphitrion? As 1 take it, 
Obſcenity has not rhe Air of Majeſty, nor 
any Alliance with the Subl:me. And as for 
the Figurative Part, *tis generally ot che 
{ame Cut with the Lofty : The Smut {ſhines 
clear, and ſtrong, through the Metaphor, 
and is no better ſcreen'd than the Sun by 
a Glaſs Window. To uſe Mercury thus 
ill, and make the God of Eloquence ſpeak 
ſo unlike himſelt, 1s moakat {trange ! 
But tho* the Azcients knew nothing of it, 
there are Conſiderations above thoſe of 
Decency. And when this happens, A Rule 
muſt rather be treſpaſs'd on, than a Beauty 
teft out. Tis Mr. Drydez's opinion in his 
Cleomenes, Where he breaks the Unity of 
Time, to deſcribe the Beauty of a Famine. 
Now Beauty 1s an arbitrary Advantage, 
and depends upon Cuſtom and Fancy. 
With ſome People the Blackelt Complex- 
10ns are the handiomeſt. ?Tis to theſe 
African Criticks that Mr. Dryden {ſeems to 
make his Appeal. And without doubt he 
beſpeaks their Favour, and firikes their 
Imagination luckily enough. For to lodge 
Divinity and Scandal together ; To _ 

TC 
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the Gods throw Stars, like Szow-balls at 
one another; but eſpecially to Court in 
Smur, and rally in Blaſphemy, is moſt ad- 
mirably entertaining! "This 1s much bet- 
ter than all the Niceties of Decorum. "Tis 
handſomly contriv'd to flur the Notion 
of a Superiour Nature, to diſarm the Ter- 
rors of Religion and make the Court A- 
bove as Romantick as that of the Fares. 
A Libertine when his Conſcience is thus re- 
liev'd and Atheiſm fits eaſie upon his Spj- 
rits, can*'r help being grateful upon the 
Occaſion, Meer Interelt will oblige him 
to cry up the Performance, and ſolicit for 
the Poer*s Reputation ! Before I take leave 
of theſe Machines, it may not be amiſsto 
enquire why the Gods are brought into 
the Spiritual Court. Now I ſuppoſe the 
creditableneſs of the Buſineſs, and the 
Peet's kindneſs to thoſe Places are the 
principal reaſons of their coming. How- 
ever, He might have a farther deſign in 
his Head, and that is, to bring Thebes to 
London, and to ſhow the Antiquity of 
Dottor's Commons. For if you will believe 
Mercury, this Conference between him 


and Phebus, was held three thouſand years _ 


ago. Thus Shakeſpear makes Hefor talk 
Sou Ariſtotle*s Philoſophy, and calls Sr. 
John Old Caſtle, Proteſtant, T had nor 
mention'd this Diſcovery in Chronology, 

ur 
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but that Mr. Drydez falls upon Ben John» 
fon, for making Cataline give Fire at the 
Face of a Cloua, before Guns were inven- 
ted. 

By the Pattern of theſe pretended Dez- 
ties, we may gueſs what fort of Mortals 
we are likely to meet 'with. Neither 
are we miſtaken. For Pheara 1s bad e- 
nough in all Conſcience, but Bromia is 
a meer Original. Indeed when Mr. Dry- 
den makes Jupiter, and Jupiter makes the 
Women; little leſs can be expetted. $0 
much for -/phitrion. 

I ſhall paſs on to Kyjng Arthur for a 
word or two. Now here is a ſtrange 
jumble and Hotch potch of Matters, if 
you mind it. Here we have Gerzi, and 
Angels, Cupids, Syrens, and Devils; Venus 
and St. George, Paz and the Parſon, the 
Hell of Heatheniſm, and the Hell of Re+ 
velation ; A fit of Smut, and thea a Jeſt 
about Original Sin. And why are Truth 
and Fiction, Heatheniſm and Chriſtianity, 
the moſt Serious and the moſt Trifling 
Things blended together, and thrown in- 
ro one Form of Diverſion 2 Why is all 
this done unleſs it be to ridicule the whole, 
and make one as incredible as the other ? 
His Airy and Earthy Spirits diſcourſe of 
the firſt ſtate of Devils, of their Chzef, of 
their Revolt, their Puniſhment, and Im- 

poſtures 
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King Arthur, 
poſtures. This Mr. Dryden very Religi- 
ouſly calls a Fairy way of Writing, which 


depends only on the Force of Imagination. ty. Ded. 


What then is the Fall of the Angels a 
Romance? Has it no baſis of Truth, no- 
thing to ſupport it, but ſtrength of Fancy, 
and Poetick Invention? After He had 
mention'd Hell, Devils, &c. and given us 
a ſort of Bible deſcription of theſe formi- 
dable Things ; I ſay after he had formed 
his Poem in this manner, Iam fſurprized 
to hear him call ita Fairy kind of Writing. 
Is the Hiſtory of Topher no better prov'd 
than that of Styx? Is the Lake of Brim- 
ſtone and that of Phlegeton alike dreadful ? 
And have we as much reaſon to believe 
the Torments of Titiws and Prometheas, 
as thoſe of the Devils and Damn'd ? Theſe 
are lamentable Conſequences! And yet I 
can't well fee how the Poet can avoid 
them. But ſetting aſide this miſerable 
Gloſs in the Dedication, the Repreſentati- 
on it ſelf is ſcandalouſly irreligious. To 
droll upon the Vengeance of Heaven, and 
the Miſeries of the Damn'd, 1s a fad In- 
ſtance of Chriſtianity ! Thoſe that bring 

Devils upon the Stage, can hardly believe 

them any where elle. Beſides, the Effets 

of ſuch an Entertainment muſt needs be 

admirable! To fee Hell thus play'd with 

is a mighty Refreſhment to a lewd Con- 

ſcience 
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ſcience, and a byaſs'd Underſtanding. Tt 
heartens the Youngs Libertine, and con- 
firms the well-wiſhers to Atheiſm, and 
makes Vice bold, and enterprizing. Such 
Diverſions ſerve to diſpel the Gloom, and 
guild the Horrors of the Shades below, and 
area ſort of Enſurance againſt Damnation. 
One would think theſe Poets went upon 
abſolute Certainty, and could demonſtrate 
a Scheme of Infidelity. If they could, 
they had much better keep the Secret, 
'The divulging it tends only to debauch 
Mankind, and ſhake the Securities of Ci- 
vil Life. However, if they have been in 
the other World and find it empty, and un- 
inhabited, and are acquainted with all the 
Powers, and Places in Being; If they can 
thow the Impoſtures of Religion, and the 
Contradiftions of Common Belief they 
have ſomething to fay for themſelves, 
Have they then infallible Proofand Ma- 
thematick Evidence for theſe Diſcoveries ? 
No Man had ever the Confidence to ſay 
This: And if he ſhould, he would be but 
laughed at for his Folly. No Concluſi- 
ons can exceed the:'Evidence of their Prin- 
ctples'; you may as well build a Caftle in 
the Air, as raiſe a Demonftration upon a 
Bottom of Uncertainty. And is any Man 
ſo vain as to pretend to know the Extent 
of Nature, and the Stretch of Poſhbility, 


and 
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and the Force of the Powers Inviſible ? 
So that notwithſtanding the Boldneſs of 
this Opera, there may be ſuch a Place as 
Hell ; And if fo, a Diſcourſe about Devils, 
will be no Fairy way of Writing, For a 
Fairy way of Writing, is nothing but a Hi 
ſtory of Fiftion;, A ſubject of Imaginary 
Beings; ſuch as never- had any exiſtence 
in Time, or Nature. And it as Mor- 
ſieur Rapiz obſerves, Poetry requires a mix- 
ture of Truth and Fable; Mr. Dryden 
may make his advantage, for his Play is 
much better founded on Reality than He 
was aware of. 
It may not be improper to conſider in 
a word or two, what a frightful Idea 
the Holy Scriptures =_ us of Hell. *Tis 
deſcrib'd by all the Circumſtances of Ter- 
ror, by every Thing dreadful to Senſe, 
and amazing to Thought. 'The Place, 
the Company, the Duration, are all Con- 
ſiderations of Aſtoniſhment. And why 
has God given us this ſolemn warning ? 
Is it not to awaken our Fears, and guard 
our Happineſs; To reſtrain the Diſorders 
of Apnetite, and to keep us within Rea- 
ſon, and Duty? And as for the Apoſtate 
Angels, the Scriptures inform us of their 
loſt Condition, of their Malice and Pow- 
er, of their ative Induſtry and Expe- 
rience ; and all theſe Qualities A 
ent 
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dent to the Bulk of their Nature, the An- 
tiquity of their Being, and the Miſery 
of their State. In ſhort, "They are pain- 
ted in all the formidable Appearances ima- 
ginable, to alarm our Caution, and put 
us upon the utmoſt Defence. 

Let us ſee now how Mr. Drydez repre- 
ſents theſe unhappy Spirits, and their 
Place of Abode. Why very entertain- 
imely ! Thoſe that have a true Taſt for 
Atheiſm were never better regaled. One 

would think by this Play the Devils were 
meer Mormo*s and Bugþbears, fit only to 
fright Children and+ Fools. They rally 
upon Hell and Damnation, with a great 
deal of Air and Pleaſantry ; and appear like 
Robiz Good-fellow, only to make the Com- 


pany laugh. Phzlidel: Is call'd a Puling 
Sprite. And why ſo? For this pious rea- 
ſon, becauſe 


He trembles at the yawaing Gulph of Hell, 
Nor aares approach the Flames leaſt he ſhould 
Stnge 
His gaudy ſilken Wings, 
He fughs when he ſhould plunge a Soul in 
Sulphur, 
As with Compaſſion touch*d of Fooliſh Man, 


The anſwer is, What a half Devil*s he, 
You 


'King-Avthur, 

You kehow v9mirably ir runs all upon 
the" Chriſtian 'Schems! ' Sdmerimes they 
are' #94 whe and'fometimes Hepeful- 
Devils;' #txd what you pleafe ro make ſhotr 
with. C 'Grimbald - afraid _ being wheoped 
through Hl at bis retury, for miſcarrying 
we Bunch ' It ſeems there is ri 
Leiſure” for Diverfton! There's hoping 
in Hell,' inſtead of Weeping and Wailing | 
One would "fancy Mr. Dryden» had Day- 
lighr' and. Company', when theſe lines 


| were 'written. I know his Courage is ex- 


traordinaty ; bur ſure ſach Thoughts 


| could never bear up againſt Solitude and 
| & Candi + | 


And now fince he has diverred hims 


| ſelf with the Terrory of Chriftianity, 1 


don't wonder he ſhould treat rhoſe thar 


| Preach them wich {o much Civility ! Enter 
| Poet in the Habir of a Peaſant. 


| We ha" theated the Parſon well cheat him 


agarn, 


* For » why ſhould a Blockhead have one inten ? 
For prating fo long like a Booklearned Sot, 
F Till Pudding and Dumpling burn to pot. 


Theſe are fine compreheniive ftroaks ! 
Here you have the 7/;ads in a Nutlhel ! 
Two or three courtly words take in the 
whole Clergy : And whar is wanting in 

Wit, 
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Wit, is made up in Abuſe, and thar's as 
well. This is an admirable Farveſt-Catch, 
and the poor Tith-ſtealers ſtand highly 
indebred. They. might have been ried 
with Cheating in Proſe, had they not 
been thus ſeaſonably reliev'd in Doggrel : 
But now there is Muſick in playing the 
Knaye. A Countryman now may fill his 
Barn, and humour his ill Manners, - and 
ſing his Conſcience aſleep, and all under 
onc. I don't queſtion but theſe four Lines 
ſteal many a Pound in the Year. Whe- 
ther the Myſe ſtands indiQtable or not, the 
Law muſt determine. Bur after all, [ 
muſt ſay the Deſign is notably laid. For 
Place and Perſon, for Reliſh and Conve- 
nience, nothing could have been better 
The Method is very ſhort, clear, and 


Praticable. *Tisa fine portable Infection, | 
and coſts no more Carriage than the 


Plague. 


Well! the Clergy muſt be contented: þ 
It might poſſibly have been worle for | 
them if they had been in his fayour : For | 
he has ſometimes a very unlucky way of | 
ſhowing his Kindneſs. He commends the | 


Farl of Leiceſter for conſidering the Friend, 


k 


more than the Cauſe ; that is, for his Parti- | 


ality ; The Marqueſs of Halifax for quit- 


D:a. King ting the Helm, at the approach of a Storms ; 


Arthur. 


As if Pilots were made only for fair Wea-. | 


ther, 
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ther. *Tis Preſum'd theſe Noble Perſons 
are unconcern'd in this Character. How- 


ever the Poet has ſhown his skill in Pane- 
fyrkck, and 'tis only for that I mention ir. 
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e cominends Atticus for his Trimming, Se54/. 


and 7ully for his Cowardiſe, and ſpeaks 
mecanly of the Bravery of Cato. Afterwards 
he profeſſes his Zeal for the Publick wel- 
fare, and ispleas'd to ſee the Nation ſo well 
ſecnr'd from Foreign Attempts, &c. Howevet 
heis in ſome pain about the coming of the 
Gauls: Tis poſlible for fear they ſhould 
invade the Muſes, and carry the Opera's 
into Captivity, and deprive us of the Orna- 
ments of Peace. 

And now He has ſerv'd his Friends, he 
comes in the laſt place like a modeſt Man, 
to commend Himſelf. He tells. us there 


he | were a great many Beauties in the Original 
me. | Draught of this Play. Bur it ſeems Time 
* has ſince tarniſh'd their Complexion. And 


* | he gives Zeroick Reaſons for their not ap- 


pearing. To ſpeak Truth, ( all Politicks 


| apart, ) there are ſtrange Flights of Honour, 
| and Conliſtencies of Pretention in this 


Dedication ! But I fhall forbear the Bla- 
Zon of the Atchicvement, for fear I ſhould 


* | commend as unluckily as Himlelf. 


Q 2 SECT. 


K. Arth. 


Ibi4 
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Remarks apon Don Quixor, &c. 


R. Durfey being ſomewhat particu- 
lar in his Genius and Civilities, 1 
ſhall confider him in a word or two by 
himſelf, This Poet writes from the Re- 
mance of an ingenious Author : By this |} 
means his Senſe, and Charaffers are cut 
out to his Hand. He has wiſely planted 
himſelf upon the ſhoulders of a Giant ; but 
whether his Diſcoverics anſwer the ad- | 
vantage of his ſtanding, the Reader muſt 
judge. | 
Whar L-have to objeR againſt Mr. Durfey 
_ molt of it be ranged under theſe three 
cads. 


. Flis Profaneneſs with reſpect to Religion | 
and the Holy Scriptures. 
Il. Hts Abuſe of the Clergy. 
vl. {7 want of Modeſty and Regard t | 
the Audience. | 


T. Hs Profancneſs, &c. ; 

And here my firſt Inſtance ſhall be in a 

bold Sonz again(t Proyidence. 
Pris 
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Providence that formed the Fair 
In ſuch a charming Skin, Part 1/2, 
Their Outfide made his only care, hrs 
And never look'd within, 
Here the Poet tells you Providence 
makes Mankind by halves, hudd!cs up the 
Soul, and takes the leaſt care of the bet- 
ter Moyety. This is dire blaſpheming 
the Creation, and a Satyr upon God Al- 
mighty. His next advance is todroll upon 
the Reſurreion. 
Sleep and indulge thy ſelf with Reſt, P.2 
Nor dream thou &er ſhalt riſe again. 
His Third Song makes a jeſt of che Fall, 
rails upon Adam and Fre, and buric{ques 
the Condut of God Almizhty for not ma- 
king Mankind over again. 
When the World firſt knew Creation, 
A Rogue was a Top-Profeſſion, 


k þ 
When there was uo more in all Nature tut 
Four, 
There were two of them in Tran{77eſſion. 


He that firſt to mend the matter, 
Made Laws to bind onr Nature, 
Should have found a way 
O 3 Ta 
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To make Wills obey, 
And have Modell'd new the Creature. 


In this and the following page , the 
Redemption of the World is treated with 
the ſame re{pet with the Creation. The 
word Redcemer , which among Chriſtians 
is appropriated to our Bleſſed Saviour, and 
like the Jewiſh Tetragrammaron peculiar- 
ly reſerv'd to the Deity; This' adorable 
Name ( Redeemer and Dear Redeemer, ) 
is applycd to the ridiculous Don 2uixot, 
Theſc Infolcncics are too big for the Cor- 
reion of a Pen, and thereforel ſhall leave 
them. After this horrible abuſe of the 
Works, and- Attributes of God, he goes 
on to make ſport with his Vengeance. 
He makes the Torments of Hell a very 
Comical Entertainment : As if they were 
anly Flames in Painting, and Terrors in 
Romance. The Stygian Frogs in Ariſtophanes 
arc not repreſented with more Levity, and 
Drolling. That the Reader may fee 1 
do him no wrong, [hall quote the places, 
which is the main Reaſon why | have 
cranſcrib'd thereſt of his Profaneneſs. 


alyprar ve ft Ficnas that in Limbo do groan, 
of 


{ hat were when in 11> the fame fruls with | 


£455 2TH , 


, the 
with 


The | 


ſtians 
r, and 
uliar- 
rable 
er, ) 
uxot, 


Don Nutrot. 
Tow that always in Lucifers Kitchin reſde, 


"Among ft Sea-coal and Kettles, and Greaſe new- 
ly try'd : 


That pamper'd each day with a Garbidge of 


So#ls, 
Broil Raſhers of Fools for a Breakfaſt on 
Coals. 


In the Epilogue you have the Hiſtory 
of Balaam's Aſs expoſed, and the Beaſt 
brought uponthe S:azero laugh at the Mi- 
racle the better ; 


And as "tis ſaid aparlous Aſs once ſpoke, 
WhenCrab-tree Cudgel did his rage provoke. 
So if you are not civil, —— I fear 

Fell ſpeak again 


In the ſecond Part the Devil is brought 
upon the Stage, He cries as he hopes 1o 
be Saved. And Sancho warrants 
good Chriſtian. Truly I think he may 
have more of Chriſtianity in him than 
the Poet. For he trembles at that God, 
with whom the other makes Diverſion. 

I ſhall omit the mention of ſeveral 
Outrages of chis Kind, beſides his deep- 
mouth'd fwearing, which is frequent, and 
paſs on to the Second Head, which is His 
Abuſe of the Clergy . And ſince Reveal'd 


Religion has been thus horribly treated, 
O4 tis 


bim at 
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13. 


tis no Wondcr ifthe Miniſters of it haye 
the fame Ulage.. | 
And here we are likely to meet with 


ſome paſſages extraordinary enough, For 


to give Mr. Durfey his due, when he med- - 


dles with Church-men he lays about him 

likea Knight-Errant : Here his Wit and 

his Malice, are generally in extreams, 

tho* not of the ſame Kind. To begin, 

He makes the Curate Perez afſilt at the 
ridiculous Ceremony of Dop. . Qujixat' 

>; . Fnighting. Afterwards Squire Sancho con 
p. 2 feſſing his miſtake to 2vixot, rells him, 
| Ah conſid:r, dear Sir, no man is born wiſe. 
Then I think the greater care ſhould be 

taken He is not Bred a Fool. Bur 

how docs he prove this Memorable Sen- 

tence? Becauſe a Biſhop is no more than 
another man without Grace aud Good Breed- 

ing. | muſt needs ſay if the Poet had 

any ſhare of either of theſe Qualities, he 

would be leſs bold with his Superiors ; 

and not give his Clowns the Liberty to 

droll thus hcavily upon a ſolemn Charader. 

This Sancho Mr. Durfcy takes care to in» 

form us is a dry ſhrend Countrey Fellow. 

. The reaſon of this Character is for the 
perſon. —_— F : avs: 
Drom. ſtrength of ic (omwhar ſurpriſing. "Tis 
becauſe he blunders out Proverbs upon all 
Occaſions, tho' never ſo far from the purpoſe. 

Now if blundring and talking nothing 


ro 


: 
, 


Don Quizdte. 


to the purpoſe, is an argument of Shrewd- 
veſs, fome People's Plays are very ſhrewd 
Performances. To proceed. Soarcho com- 
plains of his being married becauſe it hin» 
dered him from better ofters. Perez the 
Curarte is ſorry for this Misfortune For 
as I remember, ſays he, 'tmas my luck to 
give Tereſa and you the Bleſſing. To this 
Sancho replies. A Plague on your Rleſſing | 
FT perceive I ſhall have recſon to wiſh you 
hanz'd for your Bleſſing — Good finiſher 
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of Forication, good Conjunition Copulative. * 5's 


For this irreverence and Profaneneſs Perez 
threatens him with Excommunication. 
Sancho tells him, 7 care not, 7 (hall loſe nc» 
thing by it but a nap in the Afternoon. In 
his Second Part, Fodolet a Pricſt is call'd 
a Holy Cormorant, and made to diſpatch 
half a Turkey, and a Bottle of Malaga for 
his Breakfaſt. Here one Country Girl 
chides another for her ſawcyneſs. 
(fays ſhe) make a Pimp of a Prieſt 2 San- 
cho interpoles with his uſual ſhrewdneſs : 
A Pimp of a Prieſt why is that ſuch a 


Dite® 


Miracl? > In the Second Scene the Poet p. 7. 


Provides himſelf another Prieſt to abuſe 
Mannel the Steward calls Bernardo the Chap» 
lain Mr Cuff-Cuſbion, and tells him a Whore 
is a Pulpit he loves. —In fettling the Chara- 
ers, Mannel is given out for awitty pleaſant 
Felow. And now you ſee he comes up 
to ExpeRation, To the Blind all Colowrs 

are 
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are alike, and Rudeneſs and Raillery arc 

the ſame thing ! Afterwards, Bernardo ſays 

Grace upon the Stage ; and I ſuppoſe Prays 

to God tobleſs the Entertainment of the 

Devil. Before they riſe from Table, the 

Poet contrives a Quarrel between Don 

Quixot and Bernardo, The Prieft railes 

on * the Knight, and calls him Don Cox. 

comb, &c By this time you may imagine 
the Knight heartily Provok'd. ready to 
buckle on his Baſon, and draw out for 
the Combat. Let us hear his Reſent- 
ment. 

Don Quix. 0h thou old black Fox with 

a Firebrand in thy Tail, thou very Prieſt : 

Thou Kindle of all Miſchzifs in all Nations. 

De'e hear Homily: Did net the Reverence 

». ar, 7 bear theſe Nobles——1 mould ſo thrum 
your Caſſock you Church Vermin. 

P. 47. At laſt he bids Bernardo adicu in Lan- 
guage too Profanc and Scandalous to re- 
late. In the Fourth A# His Song calls 
the Clergy Black Cattle, and ſays no Body 
now minds what they ſay. T1 could alledge 
more of his Courtſhip to the Order, bur, 
the Reader might poſlibly be tired, and 

;4t. 12. therefore I ſhall proceed in the 

*- 7, 8. Thirdplace, to his want of Modeſty, 

me 24. and Regard to the Audience, As for Smur 

" * Sancho and 7Zereſa talk it broad, and fin- 
gle ſens'd, for almott a page together. 
Mary the Buxſom has likewiſe her ſhare 


i, En Ar er SE Breuer. r= 
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of this Accompliſhment. The firſt Epi- 


logue is Garniſh'd with a Coupler of it; 7* at 
Marcellathe Maiden Shepherdeis raves in i 


Raptures of Indecency ; And ſometimes 


you have it mixtup with Profanencfs, to ?*- !/ 
makethe Compoſition the ſtronger. Bur _ = 
this entertainment being no Novelty , I p. 14. 
ſhall paſs it over; And the rather becauſe 
thereare ſome other Rarities which arc not 

to be met with elſewhere. 

Here he diverts the Ladies with the pr. bk 
Charming Rhetorick of Snotty-Neſe, filthy ?: 4 7 BY 
Vermin in the Beard, Nitty Jerkin, Louſe 5 Pp. 5t. 
_ and the Letter in the Chamber-pot ; n 24. 
with an abuſive deſcription of a Countels, 4. Lu 
and a rude ſtory of a certain Lady p. 37. 
with ſome other varictics of this Kind, roo 4+: 
coarſe to be named. This is rare ſtuff for 
Ladies, and Quality ! There is more of 
Phyfick, than Comedy in ſuch Sentences 
as theſe, Crocus Metallorum will ſcarce 
turn the Stomack more effectually. 'Tis 
poſſible Mr. Durfey might deſign it for 
a Receipt; And being Conſcious the Play 
was too dear, threw a Vomit into rhe 
Bargain. I wonder Mr. Durfey ſhould , 
have no more. regard to the Boxes and | 
Pitt! That a Man who has ſtudied the 
Scenes of Decency and Good Manners with fo 
much Zeal, ſhould practiſe with ſo little 
Addreſs! Certainly indefatiaable Diligence , 


Care 


"ef. pe 
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Care and pains, was never more unfortu- 
nate! In his hird part , Buxome {wears 
faſter, and is more ſcandalous, and im- 
pertinent , than in the other two. At 
theſe Liberties, and ſome in Sancho, the 
Ladies took Check. This Cenſfure Mr. 
Durfey ſeems heartily ſorry for. He 
is extremely concernd that the Ladies, that 
Eſſential part of the Audience, ſhould think 
his Performance nauſeous and mwndecent. 
Thar is, he is very ſorry they brought 
their Wits, or their Modeſty along with 
them. However Mr. Durfey is not fo Ce- 
remonious as to ſubmit: He is reſolved 
to keep the Field againſt the Ladies; And 
endeavours to defend himſelf by ſaying, 
T know no other way in Nature to do the 
Charatters right , but to make a Remp ſpeak 
like a Romp , and a clowniſh Boor blunder, 
&Cc. | 
By his favour, all Imitations tho! never 
ſo well Counterfcited are not proper for 
the Stage. To Preſent Nature under 
every Appearance would be an odd under- 
taking. A Midnight Cars, or a Dunzhi! 
would be no ornamental Scene. Natty- 
neſs, and dirty Converſation are of the 
ſame kind. For Words are a Picture to 
the Ear, as Colours and Surface are tothe 
Eye. Such Diſcourſes are like dilating 
upon Ulcers, and Leproſies: The _ 
= 
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Nuvtal,. the worle ; for the Diſguſt al- 
ways files with che Life 'of the Deſcrip- 
tion. . Offenſive Language like offenſive 
Srgets, does but make a Man's Senſes a 
butchen',- and affords him nothing bur 
Loathing and Averſion. Beaſtlineſs in 
Behaviour, gives a diſparaging Idea of 
| Humane Nature, and almoſt makes us for- 
| ry We are of the ſame Kind. For theſe 

reaſons +{tis. a.Maxim in Good Breeding 
never to ſhock the Senſes, or Imaginati- 
on. This, 'Rule holds ſtrongeſt before 
Women , and cſpecially when they come 
to ' be. entertain'd. The Diverſion ought 
to be ſuited to the Audience; For no» 
thing pleaſes which is diſproportion'd to 
© Capacity, and Guſt. The Rudeneſſes and 
broad Jeſts'of Beggars, are juſt as accep- 
table to- Ladics as their Rags, and Clean- 
lineſs. To treat Perſons of Condition 
like the Mev, is to degrade their Birth, 


w and affront theirBreeding. It levels them 

bop with the. loweſt Education. For the ſize 

ef of a Man's 'Senſe, and Improvement, is 

hit diſcovered by his Pleaſures, as much as 

-. | by anything elle. | 

'4 But to remove from Scenes of Decency, IR 
A to Scenes of Wit. And here Mannel and p,. 


Sancho, two pleaſant ſharp Fellows, will di- 
g vert us extreamly. Manzel in the Diſguiſe 
.. of a Lady addreſſes rhe Dutcheſs in rhis 
re 1k manner. 
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manner. Hluſtrious Beauty —— T7 muſt des 
fire to know whether the moſt purifidiferous 
Don Quixot of the Manchiſſima, and his 
[quireiferous Panca, be in this Company or 
10, This is the Ladies ſpeech ! Now 
comes Sancho. Why look you Forſooth, with- 
out any more Flouriſhes, the Governour Panica 
is here, and Don Quixotiſlimo too; there- 
fore moſt affliftediſſimous Matroniſfima, ſpeak 
what you williſſimus, for we are all ready to 
be your Servitoriſſimus. 

I dare not go on, for fear of overlaying 
the Reader. He may cloy himſelf at his 
Leiſure. The Scene between the Taylor 
and Gardiner, lies much in the ſame Lati- 
tude of Underſtanding. 

The 'Third Part preſents a ſet of Poppers, 
which is a Thought good enough ; for this 
Play is only fit to move upon Wires, *Tis 
pity theſe little Machines appear'd no ſooner, 
for then the Senſe, and the 4dors had beer 
well adjuſted. In explaining the Perſons, 
He acquaints us that Caraſco i a Witty Man. 
Ican't tell what the Gentleman might be in 
other Places, but I'm farisfied he 15a Fool 
in his 4/ay. Burt ſome Poets are as great 
Judges of Wit, as they are an Inſtance; And 
have the Theory and the Practice juſt alike. 

Mr. Durfey's Epiſtles Dedicatory are to the 
full as diverting as his Comedies. - A little 
of them may not be amils: 

In 
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In his firſt, He thus addreſſes the Dutcheſs 
of Ormond. *Tis Madam from your Graces 
Proſperous Influence that I date my Good 
Fortune To Date from time and Place, 
is vulgar and ordinary, and many a Let- 
ter has miſcarried with it : But to do it 
from an /nfluence, is Aſtrological, and ſur- 
priſing, and agrees extreamly with the 
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Hemiſphere of the Play-houſe. Theſe Flights 2,7. pe. 


one would caſily imagine were the Pooy '/t. 


Off-ſpring of Mr. Darfey's Brain, as he very 
judiciouſly phraſes it. 

One Paragraph in his Dedication to 
Mr. Montague is perfect 2uixotiſm; One 
would almoſt think him enchanted. Il! 
give the Reader a Taſt. 

Had your Eyes ſhot the haughty Auſterity 


15;d. 


upon me of a right Courtier, —= your valued yp. ;q 


minutes had never been diſturb'd with dilatc« 
ry Trifles of this Nature, but my Heart on 
dull Conſideration of your Merit, had ſupine- 
ly wiſh'd your proſperity at a Diſtance. V'm 
afraid the Poet was under ſome Apprehen- 
ſions of the Temper he complains of. 
For to my thinking, there is a great deal 
of Supineneſs, and dull Conſideration in theſe 
Periods He tells his Patron his Smiles 
have embolden'd him. 1 confecls I can't ce 
how He could forbcar ſmiling at ſuch En- 
tertainment, However Mr. Durfey takes 
Things by the beſt Handle, and is reſoly'd 
to 
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to be happy in his Interpretation: ''But to 
be ſerious. Were I the Author, 1 would 
diſcharge my Muſe unleſs the prov'd kind- 
er. His way is rather to cultivate his 
Lungs, and *Sing to other Peoples Senſe : 
For to finiſh him ina word, he is Fox & 
preterea nihil. 1 ſpeak this only on Suppo- 
ſition that the reſt of his Performances are 
like Thele. Which becauſe I have net 
peruſed, I can judpe of no farther than 
by the Rule of ex pede Herenlem. 1 ſhall 
conclude with Monſieur Boileaw's Art of 
Poetry. This ciration may poſſibly be of 
{ome (ervice to Mr. Dayfey ; | For iFfnot con- 
cern'd in the Applicarion, he may at kaſt 
be precaution'd by the Advice. 


The Tranſlation runs rhus. 


T like an Author that Reforms the Are ; 

And keeps the right Decorum of the Stage : 

That always pleaſes by juſt Reaſons Rule : 

But for a tedious Droll a Qnibbling Fool, 

Who with low nauſeous Bandry fills his Plays ; 

Let him be gone and on two Treſſels raiſe 

Some Smithfield Stage, where he may att his 
Pranks, 

And make Jack-puddings ſpeak to Mountes 
banks. 


SECT. 


”_ 


SST. 
Remarks upon the Rclapſe. 


NT*HE Relapſe ſhall follow Doz Cuixot, 
[ upon the account of ſome Alliance 
between them. And becauſe this Author 
ſwaggers ſo much in his Preface, and ſeems 
to look big upon his Performance, I ſhall 
ſpend a few more thoughts than ordinary 
upon his Play, and examine it briefly in 
the Fab!/:, the Moral, the Charaters, &c. 
The Fable I take to be as follows. 
Faſhion 4 Lewd, Prodig al, yourger Brother, 
is Reduced to extremity : Upon his arrival 


from his Travels, he meets with Coupler, az 


old ſharping Ma#ch-maker ; This Man pats 
him upon a projett of cheating his Elder Bre- 
ther Lord Foplington, of a rich Fortune. 
Toung Faſhion berng refuſed a Summ of Me- 
ey by his Brother, goes tato Couplers Plot, 
bubbles Sir Tunbelly. of his Daughter, and 
makes himſelf Maſter 7 a fair Eſtate, 
From the Form and Conſtitution of the 
Fable, T obierve 
1//, That there is a Miſnowmer in the 
Title. The Play ſhould not have been 
call'd the Relapſe, or Virtue in Danger. 
| P Lovelace, 
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Lovelace, and Amanda, from whoſe Cha- 
ratters theſe Names are drawn, are Per- 
ſons of Inferiour Conſideration. Lovelace 
ſinks in the middle of rhe Feurth AR, 
and we hear no more of him till towards 
the Endof the Fifth, where he enters once 
more, but then *tis as Cato did the Se- 
nate houſe, only to go out again. And 
as for Amazda ſhe has nothing to do but 
to ſtand a ſhock of Courtſhip, and carry 
off her Virtue. This I confeſs is a great 
task in the P/az-hoaſe, but no main mat- 
ter in the Play, 

The Intrigaxe, and the Diſcovery, the 
great Revolution and ſucceſs, turns upon 
Toung Faſhion. He without Competition, 
is the Principal Perſon in the Comedy. And 
therefore the Younger Brother, or the Forta- 
ate Cheat, had been much a more proper 
Name. Now when a Poet can't rig out 
a Title Page, *tis but a bad ſign of his hold- 
ing out to the Epzlogur, 

2/y. T obſerve the Moral is vitious : Tt 
points the wrong way, and puts the Prize 
into the wrong Hand. Irtfſeems to make 
Lewdneſs the reaſon of Deſert, and gives 
Toug Faſhion a Second Fortune, only for 
Debauching away his Firſt. A ſhort 
view of his Charatter, will make good 
this Reflection. To begin with him : He 
confeiles himſelf a Rake, Swears, and 


Blaſphemes, 


The Relapſe. 


Blaſphemes, Curſes, and Challenges his 
Elder Brother, cheats him of his Miſtreſs, 
and gets him laid by the Heels in a Dog- 
Kennel. And what was the ground of all 
this unnatural quarrelling and outrage ? 
Why the main of it was only becauſe 
Lorp Foplington refuſed to ſupply his Lux- 
ury, and make good his Extravagance. 
This Young Faſhion after all, is the Poets 
Man of Merit, He provides, a Plot and 
a Fortune, on purpoſe'for him. To ſpeak 
freely, A Lewd Character ſeldom wants 
—_—_ Luck in Comedy. So that when ever 
you ſee a thorough Libertine, you may 
almoſt ſwear he is ina riſing way, and that 
the Poet intends to make him a great Man. 
In ſhort ; This Play perverts the End of 
Comedy : Which as Monſieur Rapin ob- 


ſerves ought to regard Reformation, and ,, 
_ Improvement. But the Relapfer g:.p.1z8. 
} 


ad a more faſhionable Fancy in his Head. 
His Moral holds forth this notable In- 
ſtruction, 

1//, That all Tonnoer Brothers ſhould 
be careful to run out their Fortunes 
as Faſt, and as Ill as they can. And when 
they have put their Afﬀairs in this poſture 
of Advantage, they may conclude them- 
{elves in the high Road to Wealth, and 


Succeſs. For as Faſpion Blaſphemouſly 
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_ 2ly. That when a Man 1s prelſs'd, his 
bulineſs 1s not to be govern'd by Scruples, 
or formalize upon Conſcience and Ho- 
neſty. The quickeſt Expedients are the 
beſt ; For in fich caſes the Occaſion ju- 
ſtifies the Means, and a Knight of the Poft, 
it as good as one of the Garter. In the 

34. Place it may not be improper to 
look a little into the Plor. Here the Poer 
ought to play the Politician if ever. "This 
part ſhould have ſome ſtroaks, of Con- 
duct, and ſtrains of Invention more then 
ordinary. There ſhould be ſomething 
that is admirable, and unexpected to ſur- 
prize the Audience, And all this Fineſs 
mutt work by gentle degrees, by a due 
preparation of Incidents, and by Inſtru- 
ments which are probable. "Tis Mr. Ra- 
pins remark, that without probability every 
Thing is lame and Faulty, Where there is 
no pretence to Miracle and Machine, mat- 
ters mult not exceed the force of Beleit, 
To produce effetts without proportion ; 
and likelyhood in the Caule, is Farce, 
and Magick, and looks more like Con- 
juring than Conduct. Let us examine the 
Reclapjer by theſe Rules. To diſcover his 
Þ/7;, we muſt lay open ſomewhat more 
of the Fable. 

* Lord Fopliagton a Town Beau, had 
* agreed to Marry the Daughter eds 

* 14H 
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* Tan-belly Clumſey a Country Gentleman, 
*who lived Fifty miles from London. 
* Notwithſtanding this ſmall diſtance, the 
© Lord had never ſeen his Miſtreſs, nor 
*the Knight his Son in Law. Both par- 
*ties our of their great Wiſdom, leave the 
* treating the Match to Coxvpler., When 
* all the Preliminaries of Settlement were 
* adjuſted, and Lord Foplington expetted 
* by Sir Tan-belly in a few days, Conpler 
* betrays his Truſt to Tourg Faſhion, He 
; adviſes him to go down before his Bro- 
*ther; To- Counterfeic his Perſon, and 
* pretend that the ſtrength of his Inclina- 


* *rions brought him thither before his time, 


* and without his Retinue. And to make 
© him paſs upon Sir T#x-belly, Coupler gives 
* him his Letter, which was to be Lord 
* Foplinpton”s Credential. Toung Faſhion 
* thus provided, poſts down to Sir Tuz- 
© pelly, 18 received tor Lord Foplington, and 
* by the help of a little Folly and Knavery 
*1n the Family, Marries the young Lady 
* without her Fathers Knowledge, and a 
* week before the Appointment. 

This is the Main of the Contrivance. 
The Counterturn in Lord Foplingtons ap- 
pearing afterwards, and the Support of 
the main Plot, by Bulls, and Nurſes at- 
telting the Marriage, contains little of 
Moment, And here we may obſerve that 

ot Lord 
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Lord Foplington has an unlucky Difſa- 
greement in his Chara#er ; This Misfor- 
tune fits hard upon the credibility, of the 
Deſign. *Tis true he was Formal and 
Fantaſtick, Smitten with Dreſs, and Equi- 
page, and it may be vapour'd by his Per- 
tumes ; But his Behaviour is far from that 
of an Ideot. This being granted, *tis very 
unlikely this Lord with his five Thouſand 


pounds per a»aum, ſhould leave the choiſe 


of his Miſtreſs to Cozpler, and take her 
Perſon and Fortune upon Content. To 
court thus blindtold, and by Proxy, does 
not agree with the Mzilcd of an Eſtate, 
nor the Niceneſs of a Bean. However * 
the Pot makes him engage Hand over 
Head, without {o much as the fight of 
her Picture, His going down to Sir Tun- 
belly was as extraordinary as his Courtſhip. 
He had never ſeen this Gentleman. He 
mult know him to be beyond Meaſure ſu{- 
picious,and that there was no Admittance 
without Comuplers Letter. This Letter 
which was, the Key to the Caſtle, he for- 
cot to take with him, and tells you *twas 
ſtolen by his Brother - Tam. And for his 
part he neither had the Diſcretion to get a- 
nother, nor yet to produce that written b 
him to Sir Txx-belly, Had common Sen 
been conſulted upon this Occaſion, the Plot 
had been at an End, and the Play had funk 
in 
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inthe Fourth 44. The Remainder fub- 
ſits purely upon the ſtrength of Folly, 
and of Folly altogether improbable, and 
out of Charatter. The Salvo of Sir John 
Frienaly's appearing at laſt, and vouching 
for Lord Foplingten, won't mend the mat- 
ter. For as the Story informs us, Lord 


Foplington never depended on this Reſerve: * 


He knew nothing of this Gentleman be- 
ing in the Country, nor where he Lived. 
The truth is, Sir Johz was left in Cows, 
and the Lord had neither concerted his 
journey with him, nor engaged his Af- 
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Let usnow ſee how Sir. Tan-belly hangs 
together. This Gentleman the Poet makes 
a Juſticeof Peace, and a Depaty. Lieutenant, 
and feats him fifry Miles from Lozaoz : 
But by his Character you would take him 
for one of Hercaules's Monſters, or ſome 
Gyant in Guy of Warwick. His Behavi- 
our is altogether Romaxce, and has nothing 
agreeable to Time, or Country. When 
Faſhion, and Lory, went down, they find 
the Bridge drawn up, the Gates barr'd, 
and the Blunderbuſs cock*d at the firſt 
civil Queſtion. And .when Sir Tux-belly 
had notice of this formidable Appearance, 
he Sallies out with the Poſſe of x 6 Family, 
and marches againſt a Couple of Strangers 
with a Life Guard of Halberds, Sythes, 

P 4 and 
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and Pitchforks. And to make {ure work, 
Young Hoydez is. lock'd up at the firit ap- 
proach of the Enemy. Here you have 
prudence and warineſs to the exceſs of 
Fable, and Frenſy. And yet this mighty 
man of {ſuſpition, truſts Coupler with the 
Diſpoſal of his only Daughter, and his 
Eſtate into the Bargain. And what was 
this Coupler 2; Why a ſharper by Charadter, 
and little better by Profeſſion. Farther. 
Lord Frplington and the Knight, are but a 
days Journey aſunder, and . yet by their 
treating by Proxy, and Commiſſion, one 
would Fancy a dozen Degrees of Lati- 
tude betwixt them. And as for Young 
Faſhion, excepting Couplers Letter, he has 
all imaginable Marks of Impoſture upon 
him. He comes before his Time, and with- 
out the Retinue expected, and has nothing 
of the Air of: Lord Foplizgton”'s Conver- 
{ation. When Sir Ta-belly ask*d him, 
pray where are your Coaches and Servants 
z2y Lora? He makes a trifling excule. 
Sir, that I might give you .and your Fair 
Danghter & proof how impatient I am to be 
nearer akin to you, I left my Equipage to 
follow me, and came away Poſt, with only one 
Servant, To be in ſuch a Hurry of In- 
clination for a Perſon he never ſaw, 1s 
ſomewhat ſtrange ! Beſides, *tis. very/un- 
likely Lord Foplington ſhauld —_ his 

om- 
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Complexion on Horſeback, out ride his 
Figure, and appear a Bridegroom in Deſ- 
babille. You may as ſoon perſwade a 
Peacock out of his Train, as a Beaw out 
of his Equipage; eſpecially upon ſuch an 
Occaſion. Lord Foplington would ſcarſe- 
Iy ſpeak to his Brother juſt come a Shore, 
till the Grand Committee of T ay/ors, Seam-y, ,,. 
treſſes, 7c. was diſpatch'd. Pomp, and 
Curioſity were this Lords Inclination ; 
why then ſhould he mortifie without ne- 
ceſſity, make his firſt Approaches thus 
out-of Form, and preſent himſelf to his 
Miſtreſs at ſuch Diſadvantage ? And as 
this is the CharaCtter of Lord Fopl:ngtor, 
ſo 'tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe Sir Tunbelly 
acquainted with it. An enquiry into the 
Humour and management of a Son in Law, 
is very natural and Cuſtomary. So thar 
we can't without Violence to Senſe, ſup- 
poſe Sir Tuzbelly a Stranger to Lord  Fop- 
lington*s Singularitics. "Theſe Reaſons were 
enough in all Conſcience to make Sir Tur- 
belly (aſpe a Juggle, and that Faſhion was 
no better then a Counterfeit. Why then 
was the Credential {wallow?d without 
chewing, why was not Hoydez lock'd up, 
and a pauſe made for farther Enquiry ? 
Did this J«/fice never hear of ſuch a 'Thing 
as Knavery, or had he ever greater ree- 
ſan to guard againſt it ? More wary ſteps 
might 
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might well have been expetted from Sir 
Tun-lelly, To run from one extream of 
Caution, to another of Credulity, is high- 
ly improbable. In ſhort, either Lord 
Foplington and Sir Twun-belly are Fools, or 
they are not. If they are, where lies the 
Cunning in over-reaching them ? What 
Conquelt can there be without Oppoſition ? 
If they are not Fools, why does the Poet 
make them ſo ? Why is their Condutt fo 
oroſs, {o particolour'd, and inconſiſtent ? 
Take them either way, and the Ploz miſ- 
carries. 'The firſt Ration makes it 
gull and the later, incredible. So much 

r the Plot. I ſhall now in the 

4th. Place touch briefly upon the Mar. 
ers, 

The Mayrers in the Language of the 
Stage ave a ſignification ſomewhat pare 
ticular. Ariſtotle and Rapin call them the 
Cauſes and Principles of Attion, They 
are formed upon the Diverſities of Age, 
and Sex, of Fortune, Capacity, and Edu- 
cation. The propriety of Manners con- 
ſiſts in a Conformity of PraCtiſe, and Prin- 
ciple; of Nature, and Behaviour. For 
the purpoſe. Anold Man muſt not ap- 
pear with the Profuſeneſs and Levity of 
Youth ; A Gentleman muſt not talk like a 
Clown, nor a Country Girl like a Town 
Jilt, And when the Charaders are feign'd 

'tis 
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"tis Horace's Rule to keep them Uniform, 
and conſiſtent, and agreeable to their firſt 
ſetting out, The Poet muſt be careful to 
hold his Perſons tight to their Calling and 
pretentions. He mult not ſhift, and ſhuffle 
their Underſtandings; Let them skip 
from Wits to Blockheads, nor from Cour- 
tiers to Pedants. On the other hand. If 
their buſineſs is playing the Fool, keep 
them ſtrictly to their Duty, and never 
indulge them in fine Sentences. To ma- 
nage otherwiſe, 15 to deſert Natzre, and 
makes the Play appear monſtrous, and 
Chimerical. So that inſtead of an Image 
of Life, *tis rather an Image of Impoſli- 
bility. To apply ſome of theſe remarks 
to the Relap/er, 


'The fine Berinthia, one of the Top-Cha- 


raters, is impudent and Profane. Love- 
lxce-would engage her Secrecy, and bids 
her Swear. She anſwers I do. 

Lov. By what ? 

Berinth. By MWomaz. 

Lov. That's Swearing by my Deity, do it 
by your own, or I ſhan't believe you, 

Berinth, By Mar they. 

This Lady promiſes Worthy her En- 
deavours to corrupt Amanaz ; and then 
They make a Profane jeſt upon the Office. 
In the progreſs of the Play after a great 
deal of Lewd Diſcourſe with Lovelace, 

Ber- 
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Berinthia is carried off into a Cloſet, and 

Lodged in a Scene of Debauch. Here is 

Decency, and Reſervedneſs, to a great 

exaQneſs! Monſieur Rapin blames Ariofto, 

and Taſſo, for repreſenting two of their 

Women over free, and airy. ' Theſe Poets 

ſays he, rob Women of their Charatter, which 

is Modeſty. Mr. Rymer is of the ſame Opi- 

non: His words are theſe. Natare knows 

Tragedies nothing in the Manners which ſo properly, and 

o wocke-g particularly diſtinguiſh a Woman, as her Mo- 

bw 1, &c, Aefty. An impudent Woman t fit only to 
p. 113, bekicked, and expos'd in Comedy. 

hd Now Berinthia appears in Comedy *is 

true; but neither to be kic{*a, nor expos'd. 

She makes a Conſiderable Figure, has 

. good Uſage, keeps the beſt Company, and 

goes off without Cenſure, or Diſadvan- 

rage. Let us now take a Turn or two 

with Sir 7'#z-belly's Heireſs of 1500 pounds 

a year. 'This young Lady Swears, talks 

Smut, and is upon the matter juſt as rag- 

manner*d as Mary the Buxſome. *Tis plain 

che Relavſer copyed Mr. Darfey's Origi- 

nal, which is a fign he was ſomewhat 

Pinch'd. Now this Charatfer was no 

ereat Beauty in Bruxſome ; But it becomes 

the Knights Daughter much worſe. Bux- 

{ome was a poor Peatant, which made her 

Rudeneſs more natural, and expected. 

But Deputy Lieatenaats Children m 

ule 
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uſe to appear with the Behaviour of Beg- 
gars. To breed all People alike, and 
make no diſtinction between a Sear, and a 
Cottaze, is not over artful, nor very ceresd 
mon1ous to the I Gentlemen. "The 
Relapſer gives Miſs a pretty Soliloquy, 
PII Hel it for the ,our 1 
She {wears by her Maker, tis well I 
have a Husband a comins, or Pde Marry 
the Baker I would ſo. No body can, knock 
at the Gate, but preſently I muſt be lock'd 
up, and here*s the Young Gray-hound ——can 
run looſe about the Fhuſe all day long, ſhe 
can, *tis very well! Afterwards her Lan- 
guage 15 too Lewd to be Quoted, Here 
is a Compound of Ill Manners, and Con- 
tradiCtion ! Is this a good Reſemblance of 
Quality, a Deſcription of a great Heireſs 
and the effect of a Cautious Education ? 
By her Coarſneſs you would think her 
Bred upon a Common, and by her Conki- 
dence, 1n the Nurſery of the P/ay-Houſe. 1 
ſuppoſe the Relapſer Fancies the calling 
her Miſs Hoyden is enough to juſtifie her Il] 
Manners. By his favour, this 1s a Miſtake. 
To repreſent her thus unhewn, he ſhould 
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have ſuited- her Condition to her Name, 


a little better. For there is no Charm in 
Words as to matters of Breeding, An un- 
faſhionable Name won't make a Man a 
Clown. Education is not torm'd upon 

Sounds, 
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Sounds, and Syllables, but upon Circum- 
ſtances, and Quality. So that if he was 
reſolv*d to have ſhown her thus unpoliſh'd, 
'he ſhould have made her keep Sheep, or 
brought her up at the Waſh-Boul. | 
p 61, SirTun-bely accoſts Young Faſhion much 
at the ſame rate of Accompliſhment. My 
Lord, —1 humbly crave leave to bill you 
Welcome in a Cap of Sack-wine. One would 
imagine the Poet was overdozed before 
he gave the Juſtice a Glaſs. For Sack- 
wine is too low for a Petty Conſtable. This 
Peaſantly expreſſion agrees neither with 
the Gentlemans Figure, nor with the reſt 
of his Behaviour. 1 find we ſhould have 
a Creditable Magiſtracy, if the Relapſer had 
the Making them. Here the Chara&ers 
are pinch'd in Senſe, and tinted to ſhort 
Allowance, At an other time they are 
over-indulged, and treated above Ex- 
pectation. 

For'the purpoſe. Vanity and Forma- 
lizing is Lord Foplingtor's part, To let 
him ſpeak without Aukwardneſs, and 
Aﬀectation, 1s to put him out of his Ele- 
ment. There muſt be Gumm and ſtif- 
tening in his Diſcourſe to make it natural, 
However, the Relapſer has taken a fancy 
ro his Perſon, and given him ſome of the 
moſt Gentile raillery in the whole Play, 
To givean Inſtance or two, This Lord 

it 
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in Diſcourſe with Faſhion forgets his Name, 
flies out into Senſe, and ſmooth expreſ- 
ſion, out talks his Brother, and abatin 
the ſtarch'd Simulitude of a Watch, Ae 
covers nothing of AﬀeQation, for almoſt ,, ,.. 
a Paze together. He relapſes into the ſame 
Intemperance of good Senſe, in an other 
Dialogue between him and his Brother. 
I ſhall citea little of it. 

T. Faſh. Unleſs you are ſo kind to affiit 
me in redeeming my Annuity, I know no Re- 
medy, but togo take a Purſe, 

L. Fopl. Why Faith Tam 


to giveÞ-43- 


you my Senſe of the Thing, I do think taking 


a Parſe the bez Remedy in the World, for if 
ou ſucceed, you are relievd that way, if you 
are taken—— you are relied tother. 

Faſhion being diſappointed of a ſupply p. 44. 
quarrels his Elder Brother, and calls him 
the Prince of Coxcombs. 

L. Fopl. Sir I am proud of being at the > 
Head of fo prevailing a party. 

T. Faſh. Will nothing then provoke thee ? 
draw Coward, 

L. Fopl. Look you Tam, your poverty 
enakes your Life ſo burdenſome to you, you 
would provoie me to a Quarrel, in hopes either 
to ſlip through my Lungs into my Eſtate, or 
elſe to get your ſelf ran through the Guts, to 
put an end toyour Pain, But I ſhall diſap- 
point you in both, &C. 

Thus 
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This Drolling has too much Spirit, 
the Air of it is too free, and too hand- 
ſomly turn'd for Lord Foplington”s Chara- 
ter. I grant the Relapſer could not a- 
ford to loſe theſe Sentences. The Scene 
would have ſufter'd by the Omifſion. But 
then he ſhould have contriv'd the matter 
ſo, as that they might, have been ſpoken 
by Young Faſhion in Aſides, or by ſome 
other more proper Perlon. To go on. 
Miſs Hoydex ſparkles too much in Conver- 
ſation. The Poet mult needs give her a 
ſhining Line -or two, which ſerves only 
to make the reſt of her dullnefs the more 
remarkable. Sir Tan-belly falls into the 
ſame Misfortune of a Wit, and rallies 
above the force of his Capacity. But the 
place having a mixture of Profanenefs, I 
ſhall forbear to cite it. Now to what 
purpoſe ſhould a Fools Coat be embroi- 
der'd? Finery in the wrong place is but 
expenſive Ridiculoufneſs. Beſides, I don't 
perceive the Relapſer was in any Condi- 
tion to be thus liberal. And when a Poet is 
not overſtock*d, to {quander away his Wit 
among his Block-heaas, is meer Diſtraction. 
His men of Senſe will {mart for this pro- 
digality. Lovelace in his diſcourſe of Friend- 
{bip, ſhall be the firſt Inſtance. Frien«ſbip 
( fayshe) # ſaid to be a plant of tedious 
growth, irs Root compoſed of tender Fibers, 
Nice 
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nice in their Taſt, &c. By this Defcrip- 
tion the Palate of a Fiber, ſhould be ſome- 
what more zice and diſtinguiſhing, then 
the Poets Judgment. Let us examin ſome 
more of his Witty People. Young Faſhioz 
fancies by Miſſes forward Behaviour, ſhe 
would have a whole Kennel of Beaux aft- 
ter her at London. And then Hey to the 
Park, and the Play, and the Charch, andthe 
Devil. Here I conceive the ranging of 
the Period is amiſs. For if he had put the 
Play, and the Devil together, the Order of 
Nature, andthe Air of Probability had been 
much better obſerv'd. 

Afterwards Coupler being out of Breath 
in coming up ſtairs to Faſhion, asks him 
why the 
Ground-floor ? 

Y. Faſh. Becauſe I love to lye as near 
Heaven as I can. One would think a Spark 


juſt come off his Travels, and had made - 


the Tour of Italy and France, might have 
rallied with a better Grace! However if 
he lodg'd in a Garret, *tis a good Local 
jeſt. I had almoſt forgot one pretty re- 
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cant thou not lodge apon the Þ- 94+ 


markable Sentence of Faſhion to Loryy. IT p: 14, 


ſhall ſhew thee ( ſays he) the exceſs of my 
Paſſion by being very calm. Now {ince 
this Geatleman Was in a vein of talking 
Philoſophy to his Man, I'm ſorry he broke 
of ſo quickly. Had he gone onand ſhown 

Q him 
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him the Exceſs of a Storm and no Wind 
ftirring, the Topick had been ſpent, and 
the Thought improv*'d to the utmolt. 
Let us now paſs on to Worthy, the Re- 
lapſers fine Gentleman. This Spark ſets 
up for Senſe, and Addrels, and is to have 
nothing of Aﬀectation or Conſcience to 
ſpoil his Charafter. However to ſay no 
more of him, he grows Foppiſh in the laſt 
Scene, and courts Amanda in Fuſtian, and 
Pedantry. Firſt, He gives his Periods a 
turn of Verſificatioa, and talks Proſe to 
her in Meeter, Now this 1s jult as agree- 
able as it would be to Rzde with one Leg, 
and Walz with the other. But let him 
{ſpeak for himſelf. His fir{t buſinels is to 
bring Amanda to an Averlion for her Hus- 
band ; And theretore he per{wades her to 
Rouſe up that Spirit Woman ought - to bear ; 
and ſlight your God if he negletts his Angel. 
He goes on with his Oriſons. W:th 
Arms of Ice recerve his Cold Embraces, and 
keep your Fire for thoſe that come in Flames. 
Fire and Flames, 1s Mettal upon Mettal ; 
"Tis falſe Heraldry, Extend the Arms 
of Mercy to his Aid. FHus zeal may give 
him 7 'tle to your Pity, altho* his Merit can« 
not cl: your Love, Here you have Arms 
broug'1t 1n again by Head and ſhoulders. 
T ſuppoſe the deſign was to keep up the 
Situacion of the Alegory. Bur the larter 
part 
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part of the Speech is very Pithy. He 
would have her reſign her Virtue out of 
Civility, and abuſe her Husband on Prin- 
ciples of good Narure. J/07:hy purſues 
his point,and Riſes in his Addreſs, He falls 
into a Fit of Diſſection, and hopes to gain 
his Miſtreſs by Cutting his Throat. He 
is for Ripping up his Faithful Breaſt, to 
prove the Reality of his Paſſion, Now 
when a Man Courts with his Heart in his 
fiand, it mult be great Cruelty to refuſe 
him! No Butcher could have Thought 
of a more moving Expedient ! However, 
Amanda continues obſtinate, and is not in 
the uſual Humour of the Szage, Upon 
this, like awell bred Lover he ſeizes her 
by Force, and threatens to Kill her. Nay 
ſtruggle not for all's in vain, or Death, or 
Vittory, I am determind, In this rencoun- 
ter the Lady proves too nimble, and lips 
through his Fingers. Upon this difap- 
pointment, he cries, there's Divinity about 
her, and ſhe has diſpenc'd ſome Portion ont 
to me, His Paſhon is Metamorphos'd in 
the Turn of a hand: He is retin'd into a 
Platonick Admirer, and goes off as like a 
Town Spark as you would wiſh. And fo 
much tor the Poets fine Gentleman. 

I ſhould now examine the Relapſers 
Thoughts and Expreſſions, which are two 
other Things of Conſideration in a Play 
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The Thouohts or Sentiments are the F x- 


preſſions of the Manners, as Words are of 


the Thoughts, But the view of the Cha- 
ratters has in ſome meaſure prevented this 
Enquiry. Leaving this Argument there- 
fore, I ſhall conſider his Þ/ay with re- 
ſpeCt to the 

Three Unities of Time, Place, and Acti- 
On. 
And herethe Reader may pleaſe to take 
notice, that the Deſtrgn oft thele-Rules, is 
to conceal the Fiction ot the Stage, to 
make the P/ayappear Natural, and to give 
it an Air of Reality, and Converſarion, 

The largeſt compaſs for the firlt Unzty 
is Twenty Four Hours : But a leſler pro- 
portion is more regular. To be exact, the 
Time of the Hiſtory, or Fable, ſhould not 
exceed that of the Repreſentation: Or in 
other words, the whole Buſineſs of the 
Play, ſhould not be much longer than the 
Time it takes up in Plazizg. 


'The Second Vzzty 1s that of Place, To | 


obſerve it, the Sceze muſt not wander from 
one Town, or Country to another. It 
muſt continue in the ſame Houſe, Street, 
or at fartheſt in the fame City, where it 
was firſt laid. "The Reaſon of this Rule 
depends upon the Firſt, Now the Com- 
paſs of Time being {trait, that of Space 
mult bear a Correſpondent Proportion, 


Long 


——_ 


The Relapſe, 


Long journeys in P/ays are impraQticable. 
The :>:ſtances of P/ace muſt be ſuited to 
Leiſure, and Poſſibility, otherwiſe the ſup- 
potion will appear unnatural and abſurd. 
Tie 

Third Unity is that of Aion ; It con- 
ſits in contriving the chief Buſineſs of 
the Pay fingle, and making the concerns 
of one Perſon diftingu:ſhably great above 
the reſt. All the Forces of the Srage muſt 
as it were ſerve Under one Gezeral : And 
the leſſer Intrigues or Under-plots, have 
ſome Relation to the Main, The very 
Oppoſitions mult be uſeful, and appear on- 
ly to be Conquer'd, and Countermin'd. 
To repreſent 'T'wo conſiderable Aftions 
independent of each other, Deſtroys the 
beauty of Subordination, weakens the 
Contrivance, and dilutes the pleaſure, It 
{plits the P/ay,and makes the Poem double. 
He that would fee more upon, this ſubje& 
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may conſult Corzeille. To bring theſe Re- y; 7,0 
marks to the Caſe in hand. And here we Uniter. 
may obſerve how the Relapſer fails in all #* 30. 


the Rules above mention'd, 

1/t. His Play by modeſt Computation 
takes up a weeks Work, bur five days you 
muſt allow it at the lowelt. One day muſt 
be ſpent in the Firſt, Second, and part of 
the 'Third 4, before Lord Foplingren ſets 
forward to Sir Tux-belly. Now the Length 
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of the Diſtance, the Pomp of the Reti- 
nue, and the Niceneſs of the Perſon being 
confider'd ; the journey down, and up a- 
gain, cannot be laid under four days. To 
put this out of doubt, Lord Foplizzton, is 
particularly careful to tell Coupler, how 
concern'd he was not to overdrive, for fear 
of diſorairing his Coach-Horſes, The Laws 
of Pl:ce, are no better obſerv*d than thoſe 
of 7ize. In the Third A# the Play is in 
Town, in the Fourth A# *tis ſtrolPd Fifty 
Miles off, and in the Fifth 4&# in Lozdoz 
again, Here Pegaſ;zs f{tretches it to pur- 
poſe ! This Poet 1s fit to ride a Match with 
Witches. Juliana Cox never Switched a 
Broom ſtock with more Expedition ! This 
is exactly 


Titus at Walton Town, and Titus at I/linge 
F0R. 


One would think by the probability of 
matters, the P/ot had been ſtolen trom 
Dr. 0 s, 

The Poet's Succeſs in the laſt Unity of 
Acton 1s much the ſame with the former. 
{ ovelace, Amanda, and Berinthia, have no 
{hare in the main Buſineſs. Theſe Second 
rate Charafters are a dctatched Body : 
'Their Intereſt is pertetly Foreign, and 
they are ncither Friends nor Enemics '” 

ene 


T.he Relapſe. 


the Plot. Young Falvion does not fo much 
as ſee them trill the Cloſe of the Fifth A4&, 
and then they mcet only to fill the Szage : 
And yet theſe Perſons are in the Poets ac- 
count vey conſiderable ; Infomuch that 
he has miſnamed his Pay from the Figure 
of two of them. This ſtrangneſs of Fer- 
ſons, diſtint Company, and inconnex1on 
of Afﬀairs, deltroys the Unity of the Poem. 
The contrivance 1s juſt as wiſe as it would 
be to cut a Diamond im two. There is 
a loſs of Luſtre in the Diviſion. Increa- 
ſing the Number, abates the Value, and 
by making it more, you make it leſs. 
Thus far I have examin'd the Dramatic 
Merits of the P/ay. And upon enquiry, 
it appears a Heap of Irregularities. 'There 
is neither Propriety in the ame, nor Con- 
trivance in the Plor, nor Decorum in the 
Charafters. *Tis a thorough Contradic- 
tion to Nature, and impoſhble in 7 7me, 
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and Place. Its Shining Graces as the Au- Pref. 


thor calls them, are Þ/aſphemy and Bandy, 
together with a mixture of Oaths, and 
Curſing, Upon the whole; The Relap- 
ſer*s Judgment, and his Morals, are pretty 


ter than the Man. As for the Profane 
part, *tis hideous and ſuperlative. But 
this I have confider'd elſewhere. All that 
I ſhall obſerve here is, that the Author was 

Q 4 {enſible 


well adjuſted. The Poet, is not much bet- - 
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[:nſble of this Obje&tion. His Defence 
11 is Preface is moſt wretched : He pre- 
ends to know nothing of the Matter, 
ind that *tis all Printed; Which only 
proves his Confidence equal to the reſt 
of his Virtues. To out-face Evidence in 
this manner, is next tothe affirming there's 
no ſuch Sin as Blaſphemy, which 1s the 
greateſt Blaſphemy of all. His Apology 
coni.its in railing at' the Clergy ; a certain 
ſign of ill Principles, and ill Manners. 
T his He does at an unuſual rate of Rude- 
neſs and Spite. He calls them the Saints 
with Screw*d Faces, and wry Mouths, And 
after a preat deal of ſcurrilous Abuſe too 
groſs to be mention'd, he adds; If any 
Man happens to be offended at a ſtory of a Cock 


lis Bull, and a Prieſt and a Bull-aog, I 
An Aca. ©:g his Pardon, &c, This 1s brave Bear- 
em; Carden Tanguage! The Relapſer would 
-— pag do well to tranſport his Muſe to Samoar- 
the Edvce- gan * There 'tis likely he might find Lei- 
timof {ure to lick his Abortzve Brat into ſhape ; 
2. And meet with proper Buſineſs for his 


rill Voyage 


Temper, and encouragement for his Ta- 


&@ Divers lenr 


E'tats, &c, 
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The Opinion of the Pagans, of the Church, 
aad State, concerning the Stage, 


Aving in the foregoing Chapters dif- 
cover'd ſome part of the Diſorders 
ot the Exgliſh Stage; I ſhall in this Laſt, 
preſent the Reader with a ſhort View of 
the Senſe of Antiquity, To which I ſhall 
add ſome Modern Authorities ; From all 
which it will appear that Plays have ge- 
nerally been look'd on as the Narſerzes 
of Vice, the Corrupters of Touth, and the 
Grievance of the Country where they are 
{uffer'd. 

This proof from Teſtimony ſhall be 
ranged under theſe three Heads. 

Under the Firſt, I ſhall cite ſome of 
the moſt celebrated Heathen Philoſophers, 
Orators, and Hiſtorians; Men of the big- 
geſt Conſideration, for Senſe, Learning, 
and Figure. The 

Second, Shall conſiſt of the Laws and 
Conſtitutions of Princes, &c. The 

Third, Will be drawn from Church-Re- 
cords, from Fathers, and Councils of unex- 

ecptionable 
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ceptionable Authority, both as to #er{ons, 
and Time. 

t/?. T ſhall produce ſome of the moſt 
celebrated Heathen Philoloyhers cc. 7 0 

—— begin with Plato.* This Pluloſophertells us 

10. Evſeb, * that Plays raiſe the Paſſions, and per- 

= « vert the uſe of them, and by conſequence 

" © are dangerous to Morality. For this 
© Reaſon he baniſhes theſe Diverſions his 

© Common-Wealth. 
Xerophon who was both a Man of Z7et- 
ters and a great Gereral, commends the 

Cyroped, Perſians for the Diſcipline of their Edu- 

fr 3+ cation. * They won't (ſays he) ſo much 
© as ſuffer their Youth to hear any thing 
* that's Amorous or Tawdry. They 
were afraid want of Ballaſt might make 
them miſcarry, and that *rwas dangerous 
to add weight to the Byaſs ot Nas- 
ture, 

Arifioite lays it down for a Rule* that 
© the f.aw ought to torbid Young People 

P"/+t. Li, the feeing of Comedies, Such permiſſions 

++: *not being ſafe till Age and Diſcipline 
t had confirm'd them in ſobriety, torti- 
* ficd their Virtue, and made them as 1t 
* were proof againſt Debauchery, This 
Philoſopher who had look'd as far into 

74 Humane Nature as any Man, obſerves 

£6. 6 farther. * That the force of Muſick and 
* Action 1s very aftecting. It commands 
* the Audience and changes the Paſſions to 
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© 1 Reſemblance of the Matter before them. 
So that where the Repreſentation is foul, 
the Thoughts of the Company mult ſuf- 
ter. 

Tally crys out upon * Licentious Plays Tue. Reeft 
© and Poems, as the bane of Sobriety, and pe 2:4. 
© wiſe Thinking : That Comedy ſubſiſts up- £5. 1 
© on Lewdnelſs, and that Pleaſure is the 
* Root of all Evil. 

Livy, reports the Original of Plays a- 
mong the Romans, * He tells us they 
* were brought in upon the ſcore of Re- 
* ligion, to pacifie the Gods, and remove a 
* Mortality. But then He adds that the 
* Motives are ſometimes good, when the 
© Means are ſtark naught : That the Re-Dc. x. 
*medy in this caſe was worſe than the £* 7: 
© Diſeaſe, and the Atonement more Infec- 
©tious then the Plague. 

Valerias Maximus, Contemporary with 
Livy, gives much the ſame Account of 
the riſe of Theatres at Rome. *T was Dec- 
* votion which built them. And as for 
©the Performances of thoſe Places, which 
* Mr. Drydez calls the Ornaments, this Au- 
© thor cenſures as the Blemiſhes of Peace. 
And which is more, He affirms © They 
* were the Occaſions of Civil Diſtractions ; 
*and that the State firſt Bluſh'd and 
* then Bled, for the Entertainment. He ;;, . 
* concludes the conſequences of Plays in-cuy. 4. 

© tolerable ; 
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© tolerable; And that the Maſ7lzexſes did well 
©in clearing the Country of them. Sexeca 
* complains heartily of the Extravagance 
* and Debauchery of the Age: And how 
© forward People were to improve in that 
© which was naught. '{ hat ſcarce any 13ody 
* would apply theinfelves to the Study of 
© Nature and Morality, unleſs when «..2 
© Play-Houſe was ſhut, or the Weather 
© for!. That there was no body to teach 
© ”htloſophy, becauſe there was no body 
*to Learn it : Bur that the Srage had Nar- 
* ſeries, and Company enough. This Mif- 
© application of time and Fancy, made 
* Knowledge in ſo ill a Condition. This 
*was the Cauſe the Hints of Antiquity 
ewere no better purſued ; that ſome In- 
© ventions were funk, and that Humane 
*Realon grew Downwards rather than 
© otherwiſe. And el{where he avers that 
© there is nothing more de{truttive to Good 
* Manners then to run Idling to fce Sights, 
© For there Vice makes an inſenſible Ap- 
* proach, and ſteals upon us in the Dil- 
* euiſe of pleaſure. 

* Tacitus relating how Nero hired de- 
*cay'd Gentlemen for the Stage, com- 
* plains of the Miſmanagement ; And lets 
© us know *twas the part of a Prince to re- 


. © leive their Neceſſity, and not to Tempt 


*;3t. And that his Bounty ſhould rather 
© have 
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have ſet them above an 1ll practiſe, than 
© driven them upon't. 

And in another place, He informs us 
that * the German Women were Guard- ,, 


*ed againſt danger, and kept their Honour German, 
© out of Harms way, by having no Play- ©: 15- 


Houſes amongi{t them. 
Plays, in the Opinion of the Judicious 


Plutark are dangerous to corrupt Young, D- Audi- 
People; And therefore S:zge Poetry when - mw 
it grows too hardy, and Licentious, x4. pur. 


ought to be checkt, This was the Opi- 
mon of theſe Celebrated Authors with 
reſpe&t to Theatres; They Charge them 
with the Corruption of Principles, and 
Manners, and lay in all imaginable Cau- 
tion againſt them. And yet theſe Men 
had ſeldom any thing but this World in 
their Scheme; and form'd their Judp- 
ments only upon Natural Light, and Com- 
mon Experience. We ſeethen to what fort 
of Condutt we are oblig'd., The caſe is 
plain; Unleſs we are little enough to re- 
nounce our Reaſon, and fail ſhort of chi- 
loſophy, and live «z4er the Pitch of Hea- 
theni(m, 

o theſe Teſtimonies I ſhall add a 
Couple of Poets, who both ſeem good 
Judges of the Afﬀair in Hand. 

The firſt is Ovid, who in his Book 
De Arte Amandi, gives his Reader to under- 
{tand 
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Lib. I. 


ſtand that the Play-Houſe was the moſt * 
likely Place for him to Forage in. Here 
would be choice of all ſorts : Nothing be- 
ing more common than to fee Beauty fſur- 
priz'd, Women debauch'd, and Wenches 
Pick'd up at theſe Diverſions. 


Sed tu precique curvus venare Theatris, 

Hee loca ſunt woto fertiliora tuo, 

ruit ad celebres cultiſſima Femina 
Ludos ; 

Copia judicinum ſape morata meum eft. 

Spettatum weniunt, veniant Spectentur ut 


pſe ; | 
Ike locus cafti dlamns pudoris habet, 


And afterwards relating the imperfect 
beginning of Plays at the Rape of the Sa- 
bize Virgins, he adds, 


Scilicet exillo ſolennia more T heatra 
Nance quoque formoſis inſidioſa manent, 


This Azthor ſome time after wrote the 
Remedy of Love. Here he pretends to Pre- 
ſcribe for Prudence, if not for Sobriety. 
And to this purpoſe, He forbids. the ſee- 
ing of Plays, and the reading of Poets, 
cipecially ſome of them, Such Recreati- 
ons being apt to feed the Dffemper, and 
make the Patient relapſe. P 

, 
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At tanti tib: fit non indulgere Theatris 

Dum ben: i.e vacuo Peftore cedat amor. 

Enerwa' animos Cithare, Cantuſque, lyra- 
que 

Et wo, & numeris brachia mota ſuis. 

Illic aiſiae fit; ſaltantur amantis, 

Quid caves, actor, quid juvet, arte docer, 


Remed. 
Amor. 


In his De Trifti5us, He endeavours to 
make ſome Amends for his ſcandalous 
Poems, and tives Auguſtus a ſort of Plaz 
for a Publ:ci: Rej ormation. 'Amongit other 
Things, he advilesthe ſupprefling of Plays, 
as being the promoters of Lewdnefs, and 
Diſſolution of Macs, 


Ut tamen hoc fatear Iudi quoque ſemina tits, 
prebent 


Nequitie, tolli tota Theatra jube, 


To the Teſtimony of Ovid, T could 
add Plautus, Propertins, and Juvenal, but 
being not willing to overburthen the Rea- 
der, I ſhall content my ſelf with the Plain- 
Dealer as one better known at Home. 

This Poet in his Dedication to Lady B, 
ſome Eminent Procureſs, pleads the Me- 
rits of his FunCtion, and infifts on being 
Billeted upon free Quarter. Madam ( ſays 
he ) 1 think a Poet ought to be as free of 
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your Houſes, as of the Play-Houſes : ſince 
he contributes to the ſupport of both, and is 
as neceſſary to ſuch as you, as th: Ballad-ſing- 
er to the Pick-purſe, in Convening the Cullies 

Ep. Ded. ,t the Theatres to be pick*d up, and Carried 
to a ſupper, and Bed, at your Houſes. This 
is franck Evidence, and ne”re the leſs true, 
for the Air of a Jelt. 


T ſhall now in the Second . 
Place proceed to the Cexſures of the 
State ; And ſhow in a few Words how 
much the Sage ſtands diſcouraged by the 
Laws of other Countrys and our own. 
Pl, P* To begin with the Athenians, This 
«wr. # People tho? none of the worſt Friends to 
© the Play-Houſe © thought a Comedy fo un- 
* reputable a Performance, that they made 
*aLaw that no Judge of the. Ariopag rs 
© {hould make one. | 
7lut. la "The Lacedemonians, who were remark- 
<n Iti- able for the Wiſdom of their Laws, the 
| Sobriety of their Maxzers, and their Bree- 
ding of brave Men. This Government 
would not endure the Stage in any Form, 
nor under any Regulation. 
Cic. de Re- 'T'o paſs on to the Romans. Tull ins 
[ry forms us © that their Predeceſſours counted 
St. Auga- * all Stage-Plays uncreditable and Scanda- 
Aline. Libr. © Jous, In ſo much that any Roman who 
+ ap, © turn'd Ador was not only to be Degraded, 


aei. oaPe. : X ; p 
13- © but likewiſe as it were diſincorporated, 


and 
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© and unnaturalized by the Order of the 
© Cenſors; 

St. Auguſtine in the ſame Book, com: L. 2. cp. 
mends the Romazxs for refuling the Jus Cz 9: 
vitatis to Players,for eizing their Freedoms, 
and making them perfectly Foreign to 
their Government. | 

We read in Livy that the Young Peos »... .. 
ple in Rome kept the Fabule Attellane to Libr. 9. 
themſelves. © They would not ſuffer this 
© Diverſion to be blemiſh'd by the Srage. ,. ...,. 
© For this reaſon, as the Hiſtorian obſerves, its pet. 
© the Aﬀors of the Fabules Atel/lane were 1«i. 

* heither expell'd their Tr/be, nor refuſed to 
© ſerve in Arms; Both whichPenalties it ap- 
© pears the Common Players lay under. 

In the Theodoſian Code, Playersare call'd XV. Cod 
Perſons inhonefte ; that is, to Tranſlate it Theo. Tit. 
ſoftly, Perſons Maim'd, and Blemiſh'd in Yi 2375: 
their Reputation. "Their P:#ares might 
be ſeen at the Play-Horuſe, but were not 
permitted to hang in any creditable Place * in !-co 
of the Town. Upon this Tex: Gothofred 
tells us the FunCQtion of Players was counted 
ſcandalous * by the Civil Law. L. 4. And,,,,, ,,.. 
that thoſe who came upon _— to di- nas, 
vert the people, had a mark of Intamy fet 
w___ ng ſunt ex Eaitto, | 4 oy = 

I ſhall now come down to our own nwtanw 
Conſtitution. And I find by 39. Eliz. Giga, 
tap: 4: I. Jac, cap. 7. That ti. 
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all Yeacwards, Common Plarers of Ente: ludes, 
Cointe: feit Egyptians &c. th*[1 be taken, ad- 
judged and d:em'd Rogues, Ungabonds, and fur- 
dy b:ggars, and ſhall ſulfain all paſn ond Punith- 
ment, as by rhis At is in rh:t bi[alf oppor ted. 
The Penalties are infamous to the laſt de- 
gree, and Capital too, unleſs they give 0- 
ver. *Tis true, the firſt 4 excepts thotc 
Players which bilong to a Farcn or other Perlo- 
nage of higher Degree, end ate authsrized ty Play 
under the hand ar'd Seal of A: mes of fuch Baron, 
or Fc: ſonage. But by the later Srarute this 
Privilege of Lzcenſing is taken away : And 
all of them are exprefly brought under the 
Penalty without DiſtinQtion. 

About the Year 1580, there was a Pe- 
tition made to Queen E/zzaberh for ſup- 
prefling of Play-Houſes. *Tis fomewhar 
remarkable, and therefore I ſhall tran- 
icribe ſome part of the Relation. 

Many Godly Citizens, and other well dif 
poſed Gentlemen of London, conſidering that 
Play-Houſes ad Dicing-Houſes, were Traps 
for Toung Gentlemen and others, and per- 
cerving the many Inconveniencies and great 
damage that would enſue upon the long ſuf- 
fering of the ſame, not ojily to particular 
Perſons but to the whole City ; And that it 
would alſo be a great diſparagement to the 
Governours, and a diſhonour to the Govern- 
ment of this Honourable City, if they ſhould 
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any longer continue, acquainted ſome Pions 
Magiſtrates therewith, deſirizg them to take 
ſormeCourſe for the ſuppreſſion of Common lay- 
Houſes, &c. within the City of London azd 
Liberti?s thereof ; who thereupon made hum- 
ble ſuit to Queen Elizabeth and her Privy 
Council, and ob1ain'd leave of her Majeſty 
to thruſt the Players out of the City, and to Rawlidge 
prll domn all Piay-Houſes, aud Dicing- h»Menyter, 
Houſes withiz their Liberties, which accor- pang mg 
dimoly was effefted. Aad the Play-Houfes p. 2, 3,4. 
in Grace-Clurch-ſtreer &c. were quite put 
daowa and huppreſsd. 

I ſhall give a Modern Inſtance or two g,,. 
from Frazce, and to conciude thele Autho- R terd.nm. 
ritics. —_—- 

In the Year 1696. we are inform'd © * 

by a Dutch Prin, M. L* Archeveque 
appuyze &c, That the Lord Arch-Biſhop 
* {upport'd by the .ntere[t of ſome Rel:- 
* gi0us Perſons at Court, has done his ut- 
* moſt to ſuppreſs the Publick Theatres by 
« degrees; or at leatt to clear them of 
* Protaneneſs. 

And laſt Summer the Gazetts in the 
Paris Article afirm. That the King has 
* order*'d the ITralian Players to retire out þ,,,, 
© of France becauſe they did not obſerve 4mnft.r4am 
© his Majeſties Orders, but repreſented im- ##m 


. . - Garetts, 
* modeſt Pieces, and did not correct their p,,;;, 
* Ooſcenities, and indecent Geſtures. "May. 17. 
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The fame Iztelligence the next week af- 
ter, acquaints . us © that ſome Perſons of 
*the firit Quality at Court, who were 
© the Protetors of theſe Comedians, had ſo- 
Flicited the French King to recal his Or- 
©Jder againſt them, but their Requeſt had 
© no ſucceſs. 

And here to put an end to the Modern 
Authorities, I ſhall ſubjoyn a ſort of Pa- 
floral Letter publiſh'd about two years 
ſince by the Biſhop of Arras in Flanders, 
The Reader {hall have as much of it as 
concerns him in both Languages. 


EE. . es Wk. 


WW © wry Q_ 


Concerning the Stage. 


MANDEMENT 
DE MONSEIGNEUR 
L Illuſtriſme Et Reverendiſime 
EVE QUE D' ARRAS 
CONTRE LA COMEDIE. 


uy DE SEVE DE ROCHE CHOUART 

par le grace de Dieu & du Saint Siege Apo- 
ſtolique Eveque d' Arras, A tous fideles dela Ville d 
Arras Salut 3 Benediftion. Il fant ignorer ſa Re- 
ligion pour .ne pas connvtre Þ horreur quelle a mar- 
quee dans tous les temps des Speftacles, & de 1a 
Comedie en particulier. Les ine Peres la con- 
damnent dans leurs ecrits ,, Ils la regardent com- 
me un reſte du paganiſme, & Comme wne cole d' 
impurete. L' Epliſe I a toujours reg ardee avec abo- 
mination, & ſs elle a pas abſolument rejette de 
ſon ſein ceux qui exercent ce metier infame & 
ſcandaleax, elle les prive publiquement des Sacre- 
mens, & n* oublie rien pour marquer en toutes ren- 
corntres ſon averſion pour cet erat & pour Þ jnſpirer 
a ſes Enfans. Des Rituels de Duceſes tres regle's 
les mettent a4 nombre des perſonnes que les Cures 
ſont oblige de traiter comme excommunies ;, Celui 
de Paris les joint aux Sorciers, © aux Magiciens, 
C& les regarde comme manifeitement infames Les, 
Eveques les plus ſaints leur font refuſer publiquement, 
les Sacremens;, Nous avons veu un des premiers 
Eveques de France ne voulyir pas par cette raiſon re- 
cevoir au mariage un homme de cet _&tat ;, un antre 
ne voulotr pas leur accorder lt terre Sainte y Et dans 
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les Statuts d un prelat bien plus illuſtre per ſon me- 
rite, par ſa Piete, & par Þ auſterite dc ſa vie que 
par la pourpre dont il eft reveſta, on les trouve vc 
irs concubinaires, les Uſuriers, les Blaſphematcurs, 
les Femmes debauchees, les excommunies denonces, 
les Infames, les Symoniaque's, & autres perſonncs 
ſcandaleuſes mis an nombre de c2ux a qui on doit re- 
fuſer publiquement la Communion. 

Il eft done imp ſſible de juſtifyer la Comedie ſans 
voulow condamner I Epliſe, les ſaints peres, les pli's 
fait Prelats, mais il ne © eſt pas moms at juſtifier 
cenx qui par leur oſſiſtance a ces ſpettacles non ſeults 
ment prennext part au mal qu s'y fait, mais contri- 
brent en meme temps 4 reterir ces malhe: Ter x mint- 
ftres de Satan dans une profeſſion, qui les ſeparant 
des Sacremens de Þ Foliſe les met dans un etat per 
petucl de peche & hors de ſalut Sls ne Þ abandon» 
NENT. wnce —— 

Et : enard des Comediens & Commediennes, Nous 
a ſcrdons tres expreſſement 4 nos paſteurs I a nos 
Conſt ſſenrs des les recevair aux Sacremens ſt ce weſt 

Troit Tet- qu? ls aient fait Penitence de leur peche, donne des 
EDN Wn prervves d'amendement, renonce a leur Etat, & re- 
ks (win. Are pat we ſatisfattion publique telle que nous juge- 
neur 1,” ons 4 propos de leur ordonner, le Scandale public 
tveque quits ont domne. Fair & ordonne a Arras le qua- 
- Arras trieme jour de Decembre mul fix cent quatre-vingt 
A Delf. 9/9%<to 
1657s Guy Eveque d' Arras 
Et plus bas 
Par Monſeigneur 


CARON. 
In 
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In Engliſh thus, 


An Order of the moſt Illu- 


ftrious and moſt Reverend 
Lord Biſhop of Arras a- 
gainſt Plays. 


' UY DE SEVE DE ROCHE 
*CHOUART by the grace of God, 

* £c.Biſhop of Arras. To all the Faithful in 
© the Town of Arras Health and Bene- 
© diction. A man mult be very ignorant 
* of his Religion, not to know the great 
* diſguſt it has always declar'd, for Pab- 
Click Sizhts, and for Plays in particular, 
<The Holy Fathers condemn them in 
© their writings; They look upon them 
© as reliques of Heatheniſm, and Schools of 
© Debauchery. "They have been always 
© abominated by the Church ; And not- 
withſtanding thoſe who are concern'd 
' ©in this Scandalous Profeflion ; are not 
© abſolutely expelld by a Formal Excom- 
* munication, yet She publickly refules 
* them the Sacraments, and omits nothing 
© upon all occaſions, to ſhow her averſion 
* for this Employment, and to transfuſe 
R 4 *the 
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© the ſame ſentiments into her Children, 
© 'TheRztuals of the beſt govern'd Dioceſes, 
* have ranged the Players among thoſe 
* whom the Pariſh Prieſts are oblig'd to 
© treat as Excommunicated Perſons. The 
* Ritual of Paris joyns them with Sorce- 
* pers, and Magicians, and looks upon them 
* as notoriouſly infamous ; The moſt emi- 
* nent | Biſhops for Piety, have publickly 
© denied them the Sacraments : For this 
* reaſon, we our ſelves have known one 
© of the moſt conſiderable Biſhops in France; 
*turn back a Player that came to be 
« Married ; And an other of the ſame order, 
© refuſed to bury them in Conſecrated 
* Ground: And by the Orders of a Biſhop, 
*who is much more illuſtrious for his 
* worth, for his Piety, and the Striftneſs 
* of his Life, than for the Purple in his 
© Habit ; They are thrown among{t For- 
*nicators, Uſurers, Blaſphemers, Lewd 
© Women, and declar'd Excommunicates, 
*amongſt the Infamous, and Simoniacal, 
© and other Scandalous Perſons who are 
<in the Lift of thoſe who ought publick- 
©1y to be barr'd Communion. 

© Unleſs therfore we have a mind to 
condemn the Church, the Holy Fathers, 
fand the moſt holy Biſhops, *tis impoſſi- 
© ble to juſtifie P/azs ; neither is the De- 
* fence of thoſe leſs impraQticable, who 
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by their Countenance of theſe Diverſions, 
*not only have their ſhare of the Miſ- 
* chief there done, but contribute at the 
f fame time to fix theſe unhappy Miniſters 
* of Satan in a Profeſſion, which by de- 
* priving them of the Sacraments of the 
* Church, leaves them under a conſtant 
* neceſſity of Sinning, and out of all hopes 
* of being faved, unleſs they give it 


F Over, —— 
From the general Unlawfulneſs of 


Plays, the Biſhop proceeds to argue more 
_y againſt ſeeing them at times 
which are more particularly devoted to 
Piety, and Humiliation : And therefore he 
ſtrickly forbids his Dioceſs the P/ay-Houſe 
in Advent, Lent, or under any publick 
Calamity, And at laſt concludes in this 
Manner. 

© As for the Caſe of Players both Men, 
*and Women, we expreſly forbid all our 
©ReQors, Paſtors, and Confeſlors, , to ad- 
* rgit them to the Sacraments, unleſs they 
* ſhall repent them of their Crime, make 
* proof of their Reformation, renounce 
© their Buſineſs, and retrieve the Scandal 
* they have given, by ſuch. publick Satis- 
«faction as we ſhall think proper to in- 
*Joyn them. Made and Decreed at Arras 
*the fourth day of December 1695, 


(uy Biſhop of eArras. &Cc. 
I 
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T ſhall now in the Third 
Place, give a ſhort account of the ſenſe 
of the Primitive Church concerning the 
Stage : And firſt I ſhall inſtance in her 
Councils. © 
4n. 2-5. The Council of 1/;beris, or Collioure in 
C41 67. Spain, Aecrees, 
* That it ſhall not be lawful for any 
© Woman whois either in full Communion 
* or a probationer for Baptiſm, to Marry, 
© or Entertain any Comedians or Ators;who- 
*ever takes this Liberty ſhall be Excom- 


© municated. 
Ar. 314- The Firſt Council of Arles, runs thus, 
4-5 *Conceraing Players, we have thought 


fit toExcommunicate them as long as they 
continue to Act. 

A". 45? The Szcond Council of Arles made their 
20:5 Canon to the ſame purpole, and al- 
moſt in the fame words. 

TheThird Council of Carthage, of which 

Am. 29*. 8+,  -1/177e was a Member, ordains, 

Gan, :t  <"Flat the Sons of Biſhops, or otftr 
©Clerrv-men ſhould not be permitted to 

+ Sel2- * furniih out Publick Shews, or Plays * or 

ria [79-6 be preſent at them : Such ſort of Pagan 

ranfed y © Enter: aiunepts being forbidden all the 
enmpe-" © Laity, It being always unlawful for all 
irnis!P? Chriſtians to come amanglt Blaſphe- 


IEES 
v ZUCY'S, 
This 
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This laſt branch ſhews the Canon was 
Principally levell'd againſt the P/ay-Houſe : 
And the reaſon of the Prohibition, holds 
every 1ot as {trong againſt the Ezgliſh, as 
againſt the Roman Stage. 
By the 35th Cazoz of this Conncit "tis 
decreed, 
* That A#ors or others belonging to the 
© Staze, who are either Coxverts, or Peni- 
© tents upon a Relapſe, ſhall not be denied 
© Admiſhon into the Church. This is far- 
ther proof, that Players as long as they 
kept to their Employment were bar'd 
Communion. 
Another Africa» Conncil declares, 
©That the Teſtimony of People of ill wy 
© Reputation, of Players, and others of ſuch ©" **" 
«ſcandalous Employments, ſhall not be ad- 
* mitted againſt any Perſon. ; 
The Second Council of Chaalon ſets ©n%% 
forth, Ann. 813; 
* That Clergy men ought to abſtain © 5: 
from all over-engaging Entertainments 
© in Mulick or Show. ( oculoram auriumque 
© illecebris.) And as forthe {mutty, and Li- 
* centious Infolence of Players, and Buf- 
© foons, let them not only decline the Hear- 
© ing it themſelves, but likewiſe conclude 
* the Laity oblig'd to the ſame ConduR. 
I could cite many more Authorities of 
this Kind, but being conſcious of the N = 
neſs 
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neſs of the Ape, I ſhall forbear, and pro- 
ceed to the Teſtimony of the Fathers, 


To begin with Theophilus Biſhop of An 


tioch, who lived in the Second Cemury. 


©Tis not lawful ( ſays he) for us to be 
© preſent at the Prizes of your Gladtators, 
< leaſt by this means we ſhould be Acceſſa- 
© ries to the Murthers there committed. 
* Neither dare we preſume upon the Liber- 


- *ty of your other Shews, * leaſt our Sen- 


* ſes ſhould be tinQur'd, and diſoblig'd, 
* with Indecency, and Prafanencis, The 
© Tragical Diſtrations of Tereus and Thy- 
© eſtes, are Nonſenſe to us. We are for 
© ſeeing nd Repreſentations of Lewdneſs. 
* The Stage-Adulteries of the Goas,' and 
© Flero's, are unwarrantable Entertain- 
© ments: And ſo much the worſe, be- 
© cauſe the Mercenary Players ſet them off 
* with all che Charms and Advantages of 
* Speaking. God forbid that Chriſtians 
© who are remarkable for Modeſty, and 
© Reſerv'dneſs ; who are obliged ta Diſci- 
© pline, and train'd up in Virtue, God for- 
*bid I fay, that we d diſhonour our 
*'Thoughts, much leſs our PraQtiſe, with 
*{uch Wickednels as This ! 

Tertullian who lived at the latter end 
of this Century 1s copious upon thus 
ſubject ; I ſhall tranſlate but ſome Part of 


It, 


Ms. MM 
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if. In his Apologetick, He thus addreſſes Chap. 38 


the Heathens. | 

© We keep off from your publick Shes, 
* becauſe we can't underſtand the War- 
rant of their Original. There's Super- 
*ſtition and Idolatry in the Caſe: And 
* we diſlike the Entertainment becauſe we 
© diſlike the reaſon of its inſtitution. Be- 
ſides, We have nothing to do with the 
© Frenfies: of the Race-Ground, the Lewd- 
neſs of the Plaz-Houſe, or the Barbari- 
* ties of the Bear-Garden, "The Epicureans 
©had the Liberty to ſtate the Notion, 
©and determing: the Object of Pleaſure. 
© Why can't we have the ſame Privilege? 
© What Offence is it then if we differ from 
you in the Idea of Satisfaction ? If we 
© won't underſtand to brighten our Hu- 
©mour, and live pleaſantly, where's the 


harm? If any body has the worſt on't, 


©tis only our ſelves. 

His Book de Spefaculis was wrote on 
purpoſe to diſwade the Chriſtians,from the 
publick Diverſions of the Hearhens, of 
which the Play-Houſe was one. In his 
firſt Chapter He gives them to under- 
ſtand, * That the 'Tenour of their Faith, 
*the Reaſon of Principle, and 'the Order 
* of Diſcipline, had bar'd them the Enter- 
* tainments of the Town. And therefore 
* He exhorts them to refreſh their Me- 

* mories, 
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Chap. 3: 


Ibid. 
Cap. 10, 


©mories, to run up to their Baptiſm, 
© and recollect their firſt Engagements. 
« For without care, Pleaſure is a ſtrange 
© bewitching Thing. When it gets the 
* Aſcendant, *rwill keep on Ignorance for 
© an Excuſe of Liberty, make a man's Con- 
* ſcience wink, and ſuborn his Reaſon as» 
« oainit himſelf. 

* But as he goes on, ſome peoples Faith 
<is either too full of Scruples, or too bar- 
©ren of Senſe. Nothing will ſerve to ſet- 
© tle them but a plain Text of Scripture, 
© They hover in uncertainty becauſe *ris 
© not ſaid as exprelly thou ſhalt not go 
© to the Play-Hoaſe, as *tis thou ſhalt nor 
Kill. Bur this looks more like Fencing 
© than Argument. For we have the Mea- 
* ning of the prohibition tho? not the found, 
* in the firſt Pſalm. Bleſſed is the Man 
that walks not in the Council of the Unzodly, 
nor ſtands in the way of Sinners, nor ſits 14 
the Seat of the Scornful. | 

*'The Cexſors whoſe buſineſs *rwas to 
© take care of Regularity and Manners, 
© look'd on theſe Play-Hoxſes as no other 
© than Batteries upon Virtue and Sobriety, 
*and for this reaſon often pull'd them 
* down before they were well built. fo 
* that here. we can argue from the Pre- 
© cedents\of meer Nature, and plead the 


6 Feathens againſt themſelyes. Upon this 
_ 
VIEW 


— 
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view Pompey the Great, when he built 
© his Dramatick Bawdy-Houſe, clapp'd a 
* Chappel a Top on't. He would not let it 
* go under the Name of a Flay-Houſe, buc 
* conven'd the people to a Solemn Dedi- 
*cation, and called it Venus Temple ; Gi- 
*ving them to underſtand at the ſame 
* time that there were Bexches under it for 
© Diverſion. He was afraid if he hadnot 
* gone this way to work, The Cexfors 
* might afterwards have razed the Monu- 
© ment, and branded his Memory. Thus a 
* Scandalous pile ' of Building was pro- 
* tected : The Temple, cover'd the Play- 
* Houſe, and Diſcipline was baffled by 
* Superſtirion. Put the Deſign is notably 
* ſuited to the Patronage of Bacchus * and 
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© Years, Theſe two Confederate Devils hoes were 


© of Luſt and Intemperance, do well toge- 
* ther, The very FunQtons of the Players 
* reſemble their Prote#ors, and are in- 
* {tances of Service and Acknowledgment. 
«Their Motion is effeminate, and their 
* Geſtures vitious and Significant : And 
* thus they worſhip the Luxury of one 
© 1doll, and the Lewdneſs of the other, 

* And granting the Regards of Quality, 
© the Advantages of Age, or Temper, 
© may fortifie fome People; granting Mo- 
* delty ſecur'd, and the Diverſion as it 
* were refin'd by this Means : Yet a __ 

mul 


Dedicat:d 
to Bacchar. 


T:id. caps 
I 5» 
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Ibid. cap. 
22, 


© muſt not expeCt to ſtand by perfectly un- 
* moved, mm : No body can 
© be pleas'd without Senſible Impreſſions; 
© Nor -can ſuch Perceptions be received 
*without a Train of Paſſions attending 
* them. Theſe Conſequences will be ſure 
*to work back upon their Cauſes, ſolicite 
* the Fancy, and heighten the Original 
«Pleaſure. But if a Man pretends to be a 
© Stoick at Plays, he falls under another 
© Imputation. For where thcre is no Im- 
© preſſion, there can be no Pleaſure : And 
*then the Spefator is very much Im- 
© pertinent, in going where he gets no- 
©ching for his Pains. And if this were 
*all ; I ſuppoſe Chriſtians have ſomething 
_—_ to do than to ramble about to no pur- 
© pole, 

7 thoſe very Magiſtrates who abet 
©the Szape, diſcountenance the Players. 
* They Ligmaize their Charafer, and 
* cramp their Freedoms. The whole 
©'Tribe of themas thrown out of all Ho- 
*nour and Privilege. They are neither 
©{uffer'd to be Lords, nor Gentlemen : 
© To come within the Sexate, or harangue 
« the People, or-ſo much as to be Members 
© of a Common-Council; Now whht Caprice 
* and Inconſiſtency is this / To love what 
* we puniſh, and lefſen thoſe whom we ad- 
* mire { To cry up the Myſtery, _—_— 

ure 
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{ure the praQtiſe ; For a Man to be as it 
« were eclips'd upon the ſcore of Merit is 
©certainly an odd fort 'of Juſtice ' True, 
< But the Infetence lies ſtronger another 
* way. What a Confeſſion then is this of 
* an 111 Buſineſs ; when the very Excellen- 
©cy of it is not without Infamy ? 

© Since therefore Humane Prudence has 

© thought fit to degrade the Stage, riot- 
* withſtanding the Divertingnels of it. 
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© Since Pleaſure can't make them an Inte- 74. c3; 


© reſt Here, nor ſhelter them from Cenſlire. *7* 


* How will They beable to ſtand the ſhock 
© of Divine Juſtice, and what Reckoning 
*have they Rzaſoz to expe&t Hereafter ?: 

 * All things' conſider*d *tis no wonder 
*ſuch People ſhould fall under Poſſe/#or. 
© God knows we have had a ſad Example 


© of this already:' A-certain Woman werit Ibid. cf 


© to the Play-Hoauſe, and brought the Devil * 


«Home with Her. And when the Un- 


* cleati Spirit was preſs'd in the Exorciſme 


* and ask'd how he durſt attack a Chriſti-' 
©an, T have done nothing (fays he ) but 
* what TI'can juſtify. For I ſeiz'd her up- 
* on my owh Ground. Indeed, how ma- 
* ny Inſtances have weof others who have 
© apoſtatiz?d from God, by this Correſpon- 
* dence with the Devil? What Communion 
has Light with / tor ? No Man can ſerve 
| no | tips 
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two Maſters, nor: have Life and Death in 
© him at the ſame time. | 

Thid. <£ Will you not then avoid this Seat of 

7 £« Infeftion? The-very Aitſufſers by their 
© Impurities ; And they almoſt Pronounce 
* the Plague. - What tho' the performance 
* may be in ſome meaſure pretty,and enter- 
*©taining? W hat tho' Innecence,yesand Vir- 
*tue too, ſhines through ſome part of jt ? 
© Tis not the cuſtom to prepare Poyſon 
© unpalatable, nor make up Ratzbane with 
*Rhubarb and Sena. No. 'I'6 have the 
« Miſchief ſpecd, 'they. mult _ oblige the 
«Senſe, and make the Doſe pleaſant. 
+ Thus the Devil throws in a Cordial 
** Drop to make the Draught..go down; 
* And ftcals ſome few Ingrediertts from the 
* Diſpenſatory of, Heaven.., In ſhort, look 
;©,upon all  the..engaging Sentences of the 
© Stage ; Their; flights of, Donde and 
. * Philoſophy, the- Loftinels of. their Stile, 
6the Viaſck of the: Cadence, and 
:5,che Fineſs of the Conduct ; .Look upon 
< it only. I fay as Honey dropping from 
* the Bowels of a Toad, or the Bag of a 

Spicer: Let your Health over-rule your 

* Plealure, and. don'r die of- a little Lis 

* quoriſhneſs. \*; | 

| « in earneſt Chyiſtian, our time for En- 
fold. ©9 © tertainment is not yet: you are too cra- 
; * ving and ill managed if you are ſo violent 

* tor 
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*for Delight. And let me tell you, no 
*wiſer than you ſhould be, if you count 
* ſuch Things Satisfaction. Some Philoſo- 
© phers placed their Happineſs in bare 
* Tranquility. Eaſineſs* of, Thought, and 
* Abſence of Pain, was all they aim'd at; 
© But this it ſeems won't Satisfie Thee. 
©'Thou lieſt ſighing and hankering after 
© the Play-Hoyſe, Prethee recolleQt thy ſelf: 
©'Thou knoweſt Death ought to be our 
© Pleaſure; And therefore 1 hope Lite may 
©bea little without it. Are not our De- 
F fires the ſame with the Apoſtles, To be 
< Diſſolyd and to be with Chrijt. Lt us a& 
< up to our pretentions, and let Pleaſure 
© be true to Inclination. | 

* But if you can't wait for Delight ; if 
* you muſt be put into preſent Potſeſſion; 


* wee'l caft- the Cauſe upon that Iflue: 


* Now wy you not unreaſonable, you 


'*©.would perceive the Liberalities of Provi- 


© dence, and find your ſelf almoſt in the 
© midſt of Satisfattion. For what. can be 


*:more tranſporting than the Friendſhipof 


* Heaven,and the Diſcovery of Truth,than 


the Tenſe of our[Miſtakes, and the Par- 
'* don 


our Sins ? What-greater Plea'ure 
*canthere be, than to ſcorn being Pleas'd ? 
©To contemn the World? And to be a 
©'Slave to Nothing ? *Tis a mighty fatis- 
©faction I takeit,to have a clearConſcience; 
S-2 *To 
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© To make Life no Burthen, nor Death 
*any Terror: To trample .upon the 


© Pagan Deities; To batter Principali- 
© ties and Powers, and force the Devils to 


© Reſign! * Theſe are the Delights, theſe 


tare the noble Entertainments of Chrifti- 
tans: And beſides the advantage of the 
« Quality, they are always at hand, and 
© coſt us nothing. 

Clemets Alexandrinus affirms © That the 
* Circus and Theatre may not improperly 
© be calld the Chair of Peſtilence. 
© Away then with theſe Lewd, Ungodly 
© Diverſions, and which are but Imperti- 
© nence at the Beſt. What part of Impu- 
« dence either in words or praCtiſe, is omit- 
© ted by the' Stage ? Don't the Buffoons 
© take almoſt all manner of Liberties, and 
* plunge through 'Thick and Thin, tomake 
© a jeſt ? Now thoſe whoare affected with 
<a vitious ſatisfaftion, will be haunted with 
© the Idea, and pread the Infeftion. But 
*if a man 15 not entertain'd to what pur- 
© poſe ſhould he:go Thicher ? Why ſhould 
©he be fond where he finds nothing, and 
* court. that which ſleeps upon the Senſe ? 
© If 'tis ſaid theſe Diverſions are taken on- 
© ly to unbend the Mind, and refreſh Na- 
* ture a little. "To this I anſwer, That 
*the ſpaces between Buſineſs ſhould = 


Concerning the Stage. 
© be filld up with ſuch Rubbiſh. A wile 
* man has a Guard upon his Recreations, 
* and always prefers, the Profitable to the 
* Fleaſant. 


Minutius Felix delivers his Senſe in 4m. 205, 


theſe Words : : 
* As for us, who rate our Degree by 
© gur Virtue, and value our ſelves more 
© upon our Lives, than our Fortunes ; we 
© decline your Pompous Shews, and. pub- 
* Iick Entertainments. And good Reaſon 
* we have for our Averſiog. Theſe Things 
* have their Riſe from Idols, and are the 
* Train of a falſe Religion. The Plea- 
©{ure 1s ill Deſcended, and likewiſe Vitt- 
* ous and enfſnaring. For who can do leſs, 
©than abominate, the Clamorous Diſor- 
* ders of the Race-Ground, and the pro- 
© fefſſion of Murther at the Prize. And 
* for the Stage, there you have more 
©Lewdnels, tho? not a jot leſs of Diſtra- 
©ftion, Sometimes your Mzmicks, are fo 
* Scandalous and Expreſling,that *tisalmoſt 
© hard to diſtinguiſh between the Fact and 
© the Repreſextation. Sometimes a Luſci» 
© ous . Actor {hall whine you into Love, 
* and give the Diſcaſe that he Counterfeits. 
St. Cypriaz or the Author de Spedtacauts, 
will furniſh us farther. 
Here this Father argues againſt thoſe 
who thought the Plaz-Houſe no unlawful 
S 3 Diverſion, 
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Diverſion, becauſe *twas not Condemn'd 
by expreſs Scripture. © Let meer Modeſty 
*(ſays he) ſupply the Holy Text : And 
let Nature govern where Revelation 
e does not reach. Some Things are too 
© black to lie upon, Paper, and are more 
© trongly forbidden, becauſe unmention'd. 
©'The Divine Wiſdom mult have had a 
* low Opinion of Chriſtians, had it deſcen- 
© ded to particulars in this Caſe. Silence 
© is ſometimes the beſt Method for Autho- 
rity. To forbid often puts People in 
* mind of what they ſhould not do; And 
* thus the force of the Precept 1s loſt by 
*naming the Crime. Beſides, what need 
* we any farther Inftruftion ? Diſcipline 
*and general Reſtraint makes up the 
* Mcaning of the Lav ; and common Rea- 
«ſon will tell you what the Scripture has 
* left unfaid. I would have eyery one 
* examine [is own Thoughts, and inquire 
* at Home into the Duties of his Profeſ- 
* ſion. "This 1s a good way to fecure 
* him from Indecency. For thoſe Rules 
* which a Man has work'd out for him- 
« felf, he commonly makes moſt uſe of. — 
And aftcr having deſcrib'd the infamous 
NNverſions of the Play-Houſe ; He expoſtu- 
lates in this Manner, 
' © What buſineſs has a Chriſtian at ſuch 
« Places as theſe ? A Chriſtian who has _- 
* the 
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* the Liberty ſo. much as to;think. of an 
</11 Thing. Why does he entertain him- 
«ſelf with Lewd Repreſentations ? Has 
*he a mind ro diſcharge his Modeſty, 
© and be fleſh'd for the Praitiſe? Yes. this 
* is the Conſequence. By uſing to ſee theſe 
© 'Things, hee'l learn to do them. — 
© What need I meation the Levities, and 
©Impertinence in Comedzes, or the rantin 
Diſtraftions of Tragedy ? Were thele 
* Things unconcern'd with Idolatry, Chri- 
*{tians ought not to be at them. For 
* were they not highly Criminal, the Fool- 
*ery of them is egregious, and unbecom- 
© ing the Gravity of Belezvwers, 
* As I have often ſaid theſe Foppiſh, 
© theſe pernicious Diverſions, muſt be a- 
* voided. We muſt ſet a guard upon 
* our Senſes, and keep the Sentinal always 
© upon Duty. To make Vice familiar to 
* the ear, is the way to recommend it. 
* And fince the mind of Man has a Natu- 
*ral Bent to Extravagance ; how 1s it 
* likely to hold out under Example, and 
© Invitation ? If you puſh that which tot- 
*ters already, whether will it tumble ? 
©In earneſt, we muſt draw off our Incli- 
© nations from theſe Vanities. A Chriſtian 
© has much better Sizhts than theſe to 
*look at. He has ſolid SatisfaQtions in his 
S 4 | © Power, 
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* Power; which will pleaſe and improve 
< him at the ſame time. 

*Wonld a Chriſtian be agreeably Re- 
© freſh'd ? Let him read the Scriptures : 
© Hers the Entertainment will ſuit his 
© CharaCter, and be big enough for his Qua- 
© liry,—Beloved, how noble,how moving, 
© how profitable a pleaſure is it to be thus 
employed ? To have our ExpeQations al- 
© ways 1n [1mm and be intent on the 
© Glories of Heaven ? 

He has a great deal more upon this Sub- 
ject in his Epiſtles to Donatus and Encra- 
tius, which are undoubtedly genuine. The 

| later being ſomewhat remarkable, I ſhall 

Tranſlate partof it for the Reader. 

_ © Dear Brother, your uſual Kindneſs, 
4d Ew ,* together with your deſire of releiving 
; *your own Modeſty and mine, has put 
© you upon asking my Thoughts concer- 
* ning a certain Player in yqur Neighbour- 
* hood ; whether ſuch a Perſon ought to 
* be allow'd the Privilege of Communion. 
*'This Man it ſeems continues in his Scan- 
* dalous Profeſſion, and keeps a Nurſery 
* under him. He teaches that which '"twas 
*a Crime in him to learn, ſets up for a 
* Maſter of Debauch, and Propagates the 
* lewd Myſtery. The caſe ſtanding thus, 
**tis my Opinion that the Admiſſion of 
*ſ\ucha Member would be a Breach of the 


* Diſcipline 


Concerning the'Stage, 


© Diſcipline of the Goſpel, and a Preſump- 
© tion upon the Divine Majeſty : Neither 
« doI think it fit the Honour of the Church 
ſhould ſuffer by ſo Infamous a Correſ- 
© pondence. 

Lattantius's Teſtimony ſhall come next. 
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This Author in his Divine Inſtitutions, Lis. 6. 
which he Dedicates to Conſtantive the 2 


Great, cautions the Chriſtians againſt the 
Play-Houſe, from the Diſorder, and danger 
of thoſe places, For as he obſerves. 

*The debauching of Virgins, and the 
© Amours of Strumpets, are the Subject 
*of Comedy. And here the Rule 1s, the 
© more Rhetorick the more Miſcheif, and 
© the beſt Poets are the worſt Common- 
© Wealths-men. For the Harmony and 
© Ornament of the Compolition ſerves 
*only to recommend the Argument, to 


'* fortifie the Charm, and engage the Me- 


*mory. At laſt he concludes with this 
advice. 

© Letus avoid therefore theſe Diverſions, 
* lealt ſomewhat of the Malignity ſhould 
*ſeize us. Our Minds ſhould be quiet 
*and Compos'd, and not over-run with 
* Amuſements. Beſides a Habit of Plea- 


* ſure isan enſnaring Circumſtance, ?Tis 16i4. cap. 


* apt to make us forget God, and grow cool ?*: 


fin the Offices of Virtue. 


© Should 
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Should a Man have a Stage at Home, 
© would not his Reputation ſuffer extream- 
<ly, and all people count him a notorious 
© Libertine ? moſt undoubtedly. Now the 
© Place does not alter the Property. The 
© Practiſe at the Play-Houſe is the ſame 
* thing, only there he has more Compa- 
*ny to keep him in Countenance. 


© A well work'd Poem is a powerful 


© piece of Impoſture : Ir maſters the Fan- 
*cy, and hurries it no body knows whi- 
© ther. If therefore we would be go- 
© vern'd by Reaſon let us ſtand off from 
© the Temptation, ſuch Pleaſures can have 
© no good Meaning. Like delicious Mor- 
©ſels they ſubdue the Palate, and flatter 
© usonly to cut our Throats. Let us pre- 


- *fer Reality to Appearance, Service, to 


* Show ; and Eternity to Time, 
* As God makes Virtue the Condition 
* of Glory, and trains men up to Hap- 
© pineſs by _ Hardſhip and Induſtry. 
<So the Devil road to Deſtruction lies 
* through Senfuality and Epicariſm. And 
*as pretended Evils lead us on to un- 
*counterfeited Bliſs; So Viſionary Satis- 
* factions are the cauſes of Real Miſery. 
* In ihorr, Theſe Inviting Things are all 
* {tratagem. Let us, take care the fſoft- 
* neſs and Importunity of the Pleaſure 
* does not ſurpriſe us, nor the Bait bring 
*ls 
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Concerning the Stage. 
* us within the ſnare. The Senſes are 
© more than Ozi-Works, and ſhould be 
* defended accordingly. 

T ſhall paſs over St. Ambroſe, and go 
on to St. Chriſoſtome. "This Father is copi- 
ous upon the Subjeq, I could tranſlate 
ſome Sheets from him were it neceſſary. 
Rut length being not my Buſineſs, a few 
Lines may ſerve to diſcover his Opinion. 
His 15 Homily ad Populum Antiochenum, 
runs thus. 

« Moſt People fancy the Unlawfulneſs 
* of going to Plays is not clear, But by their 
favour, a world 'of Diſorders are the 
* Conſequences of ſuch a Liberty. For 
* frequenting the Play-Houſe has brought 
*Whoring and Ribaldry into Vogue, and 
* finiſh'd all the patts,of Debauchery. 

Afterwards he ſeems to make the ſup- 
poſition better than the Fa&#, and ar- 
gues upon a feign'd Caſe. 

* Let us not only avoid downright Sin- 
* ning, but the'T endencies to it. Some In- 
« different Things are fatal in the Conſe- 
* quence, and ſtrike us at the Rebound, 
* Now who would chuſe his ſtanding with- 
*in anInchof a Fall; or ſwim upon the 
* Verge of aWhirlpool?Hethat walks upon 
* a Precipice, ſhakes tho? he does not tum- 
* ble. And commonly his Concern brings 
* him to the Bottom. The Caſe is much 

* the 
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© the fame in reference to Conſcience, and 
© Morality, He that won't keep his Di- 
Eſtance from the Gulph, is oftentimes 
*ſuck*'d in by the Eddy ; and the leaſt 
© overſight 1s enough to undo Him. 

In his 37 Homily upon the Eleventh 
Chapter of St. Matthew, he declaims more 
at large againſt the Stage. 

*Smutty Songs ( ſays he) are much 
© more abominable than Stench and Or- 
*dure. And which 1s moſt to be lamen- 
©ted, you are not at all uneaſy at ſuch 
© Licentiouſneſs. You Laugh when you 
* ſhould Frown ; and- Commend what 
©you ought to abhor;—— Heark you, you 
*can keep the Language of your own 
* Houle in order: It your Servants or 
© your Childrens Tongues run Riot, they 
* preſently ſmart for't. And yet at the 
« Plaz-Houſje you are quite another Thing, 
©Theſc little Buftoons havea ſtrange At- 
* cendant ! A. luſcious Sentence 1s huge- 
* ly welcome from their Mouth : And in- 
© {tead of Cenfure, they have thanks and 
* encouragement for their Pains. Now 
*if a Man would be ſo juſt as to won- 
© der at himfelt, here's Madneſs, and Con- 
* tradition in Abundance. 

* But I know you'l ſay what's this to 
* me, I neither ſing nor pronounce, any of 


{this Lewd ſtuff? Granting your - Plea, 


6 what 
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© what do you get by't? If you don't re- 
© peat thele Scurrilities, you are very wil- 
© ling to hear them. Now whether the 
© Ear, or the Tongue is miſmanaged, comes 
much to the ſame reckoning. The diffe- 
© rence of -the Organ, does not alter the 
* Aftion ſo mightily, as you may imagine. 
©But pray how do you prove you don't re- 
© peat them? They may be. your Diſ- 
*courſe, or the Entertainments of your 
© Cloſer for ought we know to thg con- 
© trary. This 1s certain; you hear them 
© with pleaſure in your Face, and make 
© it your buſineſs to run after them: And 
*to my Mind, theſe are ſtrong Arguments 
© of your Approbation. 

*T defireto ask you a Queſtion. Sup- 
© poſe you hear any wretches Blaſpheme, 
© are you in any Rapture about it? And 
* do yourGueſtures appear airy,and oblig*d? 
© Far from it.* ' I doubt not but your blood 
* grows chill, and your Ears are ſtopt at 
© the Preſumption. And what's the Rea- 
* ſon of this Avenlion in your Behaviaur ? 
*.Why 'tis becauſe you don't uſe to Blaſ- 


* pheme, your ſelf. Pray clear your ſelf 


* the ſame way from the Charge of Ob- 
* {cenity. Weel then_believe you' don't 
© talk Smut, when. we percieve you care- 
<ftul nor to hear it. Lewd Sonnets, and 
<* Serenades are quite different from = 

* Pre- 
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* Preſcriptions of Virtye. "This is ſtrange 
© Nouriſhment for a'Chriſtian to take in ! 
©T don't wonder you ſhould loſe your 
* Health, when you feed thus Foul. It 
© may be Chaſtity 15 no fuch eaſy Task ! 
© Innocence moves upon an Aſcent, at leaſt 
$ for ſome time. Now thoſe who are al- 
* ways Laughing can never ſtrain up Hill. 
©If the beſt preparations of Care will juit 
* do, what muſt become of thoſe that are 
« diffolv*d in Pleaſure, and lie under the In- 
© ſtruQtions of Debauchery? Have you 
© not heard how that St. Pax/exhorts us-to 
© rejoyce in the Lord ? He faid in the Lord; 
not in the Devil. But alas ! what 
© leifure have you to mind St. Paad ? 
< How ſhould you be fenfible of your 
* Faults, when your Head ts always kept 
«<Hot,-and as it were intoxicated with 
© Buffooning ? —— He goes on, and 
laſhes the Impudence of the Srage with a 

reat deal of Satir and Severity ; and at 


laſt propoſes this Objection. 


. $Yowtfay, I can give*you many Inftan- 
© ces where the Play-Howſe has done no 
* Harm,” Don't miſtake. Throwing a- 
« way-of Time and ill example, has a great 
« deal of Harm in't ; and thus far you are 
* ouilty at the beſt. ' For granting- your 


-own - Virtue impenetrable, and our of 


Reach,- Granting the Prote&ion of” your 


Temper has brought you off unhurt, 


aro 
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are all People thus Fortified ?.By no 
© means, However, many a weak 
'©Brother has ventur'd after you, and miſ- 
'*carried wupon your Precedent. And ſince 
* you make others thus Fas/ty, how can 
* you be Innocent your felf ? All the Pep- 
© ple undone There, will lay their Ruine at 
<your Door. 'The Company are all Ac- 
© ceffary to the Miſcheif of the Place, 
© For were there no Audience, we ſhould 
© have no Ating,. And therefore thoſe 
« who joyn 1n the Crime, will ne'er be par- 


©ted in the Puniſhment. Granting your 


© Modeſty has fecur'd you; which by the 
* way I believe nothing of ; yetfince ma- 
© ny have been debauch'd by the Play- 
* Houſe, you muſt expett a ſevere Reck- 
© ning for giving them Encouragement. 
*'Tho? after all, as Virtuous as you are, 
©I doubt not, you wou'd have been much 
© Better, had you kept away. 

<Tn fine, Let us not diſpute to no pur- 
© poſe; The praQtiſe won't beara Defence! 
*Wherethe Cabſe is naught tis in vain 
*to rack our Reaſon, and ſtrain for Pre- 
ences. The beſt excuſe -for- what is 
©palt, is to ſtand clear from-the danger, 
* and do ſo no-more. 24 

One citation more from St. Chryſoſtom, 
and I take Leave, In the Preface of his 
Commentary upon St. Johr"sGofpel-ſpeak- 
ing of Plays and other Publick Shews, he 
has theſe words, © But 
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« But what need I branch out the Lewd- 
© neſs of thoſe Spectacles, and be particu- 
© lar in Deſcription ? For what's there to 
*be met with but Lewd Laughing, bur 
© Smut, Railing, and Buffoonry? In a 
*word. *Tis all Scandal and Confuſion. 
* Obſerve me, I ſpeak to: you all ; Le 
© none who partake of this Hol-Table, 
© unqualifie themſelves with ſuch Mortal 
© Diverſions. | | 
St. Hierom, on the 1/? Verſe, 32 Pal. 
makes this Expoſition upon the T ext. 
© Some are delighted with the Satisfac- 
© tions of this World ſome with the Circus, 
and ſome with the Theatre : But the 
*Pſalmift commands every good Man to 
© delight himſelf in the Lord. For. as 
© Tſaiah ſpeaks. woe to them that put bitter 
© for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter. And-in 
#r- 9- 12-his Epiſtles he cautions the Ladies againſt 
Fovinian, having any thing to do , with the Play- 
{b, 2 Houſe, againſt Lewd Songs, and Ill Con- 
#7- verſation. Becauſe they ſet ill Humours 
at work, Careſs the, Fancy, and make 
pleaſure a Conveyance for. Deſtruftion, 
In the 6th. Book of his Comentary an 
Chap. 2v9, Exzechiel he lets us ; underſtand; ”That 
* when we depart out, of . fgypt we muſt 
© refine our Inclinations, and change. our 
« Delights into Averſion.. And after foms 
* other Inſtagces, He tells us we. mult 
| * decline 
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© ecline the Theatres, and all other dan- 
© yerous Diverſions, which ſtain the In- 
©nocence of the Soul, and flip into the 
* ill through the Senſes. 

St. Auguſtine in his 5th. Epiſtle. to Mar- 
tellizrs will afford us fomerhing upon the 
ame Argument. 

* The proſperity of Sinners 1s their grea- 
© teſt Unhappineſls. If one may ſay fo, 
« They are molt Puniſh'd when they are 
« overlook'd. By this means their bad 
« Temper is encourag'd, and they are more 
<inclin'd to be falſe to themſelves; And 
© we know an Enemy within, is more dan- 
© oerous than one without, But the per- 
« verſe Reatonings of the Generaliry, rnake 
« different Conciuſions. "They fancy the 
© World goes wonderfully well when 
« People make a Figure. When a Man 
*isa Prince in his Fortune, but a Begger 
*in his Vertuc; Has a great many fine 

« Things about him, but not ſo much as 
« one good Quality to deſerve them. When 
© the Play-Hoxſes go up, and Religion go's 
© down. . When Prodigality 15 admur'd, 
and Charity hugh'd at. When the Play- 
Cers can revel with the Rich Man's purle, 
* And the Poor have ſcarſe enofigh to keep 
© Life and Soul together, — When God 
© \uffers theſe Things to flouriſh, we may 
© be ſure he is moſt Angry, Preſent Im- 
* punity, is the deepelt Revenge. Bur 
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© when he cuts off the Supplies of Lux- 
© ury, and diſables the Powers of Extra- 
© vagance, then as one may ſay, he iSmer- 
©citully ſevere. 

In his iſt. Book ae conſenſu Evange- 
liſtarum, He anſwers an objection of the 
Heathens, and comes ,up to the Cafe in 
Hand. 

© Their Complaint as it the Times 
© were leſs happy ſince the Appearance of 
« Chriſtianity 1s very unreaſonable.Let them 
© read their own Philoſophers: "There they?l 
© find thoſe very Things cenſured, which 
© they now are ſo uncaly to part with ; 
©This Remark muit ſhut up their Mouths, 
© and convince them of the Excellency of 
© our Religion. , For pray what Satisfa- 
© tions have they loſt ? Nonethac I know 
© of, excepting {ſome Licentious ones, 
£ which they abuſed to the Diſhonour of 
© their Creatour, But it may be the Times 
© 2re bad becauſe the Theatres are 'Tum- 
© bling almoſt every where, "The Thea- 
© zers thoſe Cages of Uncleaneſs, and pub- 
lick Schools of Debauchery.— And 
*what's the Reaſon of their running to 
<Ruine? Why ?tis the Reformation of 
© the Age : ?Tis becauſe thoſe Lewd Prac- 
© tifes are out of Faſhion, which firſt built 
© and keptthem in Countenance, Their 
© own Tullys Commendation of the Ator 
© Roſcins is remarkable, He was ſo much 

, a 
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© 2 Maſter (fays he) that none but him- 
< ſelf was worthy to Tread the Szage. And 
* on the other hand, ſo good a Man, that 
© he was the moſt unfit Perſon of the Gang 
©to come There. And is not this a plain 
© Confeſſion of the Lewdnels of the Play- 
* Hoſe; And that the better a Man was, 
* the more he was obliged to forbear it? 

I could go on, much farther with Sr. 
Auguſtine, but I love to be as brief as may 
be. I could likewiſe run through the 
ſucceeding Centuries, and collect Evidence 
all along. But I conceive the beſt Ages, 
and the biggeſt Authorities, may be ſuffici- 
ent : And theſe the Reader has had already. 
However, one Inſtance more from the 
Moderns may not be amiſs. Didacus de 
T avia an eminent Spaniard, ſhall cloſe the 
Evidence. This Author in debating the 
Queſtion whether Plazers might be ad- 
mitted to the Sacrament, amongſt other 
things encounters an Objection. Some Peo- 
ple it ſeems pretended there was {ſome good 
to be learn'd at the Play-Houſe, To theſe, 
he makes this reply. 

*Granting your Suppoſition, ( ſays He ) 
© your Inference is naught. Do People uſe 
©to ſend their Daughters to the Stews for 
© Diſcipline ? And yet it may be, they 
* might meet ſome there lamenting their 
* own Debauchery. No Man will breed 


© his Son upon the High-way, to harden his, 
T1 3 
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© Courage; Neither will any one go on 
board a Leaky Veſſel, to learn the Art of 


© ſhifting ina Wreck the better. 


My con- 


© clution is, let no body go to the Infamous 
& Play-Hovuſe, A place of ſuch ftaring. Con- 
© tradition to the Strictneſs and Sobriety 
© of Religion : A Place hated by God, and 
© haunted by the Devil, Let nomanlT fay 
Pidzc, &c. © learn to reliſhany thing that's ſaid there ; 
in D.Thm. © For *tis all but Poyſon hand{omly pre- 
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Thus I have preſented the Reader with 

a ſhort View of the Senſe of Chriſtianity. 

\ 'This was the opinion of the Church for 
the firſt 500 Years. And thus ſhe has 

Cenſured the Stage both in Coundls, 

and Single Authorities, And fince the Sa- 


tir of the Fathers comes full 


upon the 


Modern Poets, their Caution muit be ap- 
plicable. The parity of the Caſe makes 
their Reaſons take place, and their Autho- 
rity revive upon us, If we are Chriſtians, 
the Canons of Councils, and the Senſe of the 
Primitive Church muſt havea weight, The 
very Timeis a good argument of it felt, 
Then the Apoſtolical Traditions were freſh, 


and undiſputed ; and the Church 


much bet- 


ter agreed than ſhe has been ſince. Then, 
Ditcipline was 1n Force, and Virtue Flou- 
riſd, and People lived up to their Profeſ- 
fron. And as for the Perſons, they are be- 
yond all exception. Their S:a:zoz, their 


Learning, 
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Learning, and Sufficiency was very Con- 
ſiderable ; "Their Piety and Reſolution, ex- 
traordinary, * They aCted generoully, and 
wrote freely, and were always above the 
little Regards of Intereſt or Danger. To 
be ſhort; They were, as we may fay the 
Worthies of Chriſtendom, the Flower of Hu- 
mane Nature, and the "Top of their Spe- 
cies. Nothing can be better eſtabliſh'd 
than the Credit of theſe Fathers ; Their 
Affirmation goes a great way in a proof; 
And we might argue upon the ſtrength 
of their Charadtey. 

But ſuppoſing them contented to wave 
their Privilege, and diſpute upon the Le- 
vel. Granting this, the Stage would be 
undone by them. "The Force of their Rea- 
{oning, and -the bare 1ztriz{ick of the Ar- 
gument, , would be abundantly ſufficient 
to carry the Cauſe. 

But it may be objected, is the Reſem- 
blance exatt between Old Rome and Lox- 
don, will the Paralel hold out, and has the 
Exgliſh Stage any Thing ſo bad as the Dax- 
cing of the Pantomini ? I don't fay that: 
The Modern Geſtures tho? bold, and Lewd 
ro0 ſometimes, are not altogether fo ſcan- 
dalous as the Roman. Here then we can 
make them ſome little Abatemenr. 

And to go as far in their Excuſe as we 
can, *tis probable their Mzfic& may not be 
altogether ſo exceptionable as that of the 
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Antients., 1don't fay this part of the En- 
tertainment 1s directly vitious, becauſe I 
am not willing to Cenfſure at Uncertain- 
ties. Thoſe who frequent the Play-Hosſe 
are the molt competent Judges : But this 
I muſt fay, the Performances of this kind 
are much too fine for the Place, *T'were 
ro be wiſh'd that either the Plays were 
better, or the Muſick worſe. Pm forry to 
ſee Art ſo meanly Proſtituted: Atheiſm 
ought to have nothing Charming in its 
Retinue. ”Tis great Pity Debauchery ſhould 
have the Aſitance of a fine Hand, to 
whet the Appetite, and play it down.- 
Now granting the P/ay-Houſe-Muſick not 
vitious in the Compolition, yet the delign 
of it 15s to reireſh rhe Iaea's of the Attion, 
to keep Time with the Poem, and be true 
tothe \ubjecf. For this Reaſon among 0- 
thers the #xes are generally Airy and Ga1l- 
liardizing: They are contriv'd on purpoſe 
to excire a ſportive Humour, and ſpread a 
Gaity upon the Spirits. To baniſhall Gra- 
vity and Scruple, and lay Thinking and 
Retiection a licep. This ſort of Mulick 
warms the Paſhons, and unlocks the Fancy, 
and makes ir open to Pleaſure like a Flower 
to the Sun. It helps a Luſcious Sentence 
ro ſlide, drowns the Diſcords of Atheiſmr, 
andWeers off the Averſions of Conſcience. 
it thiows a Man off his Guard, makes 
way for anill Impreſſion, and is moſt Com- 
v modiouſ]y 
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n- modioully planted to do Mischief. A Lewd 
I Play with good Muſick is like a Load- | 
1- {tone 47274, 1t draws much {ſtronger than | 
ſo before. | | 
is Now why ſhould it be in the power of a | 
q | few mercenary Hands to play People out of | 


, theirSenſcs, to run away with their Under- 
ſtandings, and wind their Faſhons about 
their Fingers as they litt ? Mutick is al- 
molt as dangerous as Gunpowder ; And it 
may be requires looking atter no lels than 
the Preſs, or the Mint. *Tis poflible a 
Publick Regulation might nor be amiſs. 
No lets a Philoſopher than Plato ſeems to 
be of this Opinion. He 1s clearly for keep- 
ing up the old grave, and folemn way of 
Playing. He lays a mighty ſtreſs upon 
this Obſervation : He does not ſtick to at- 
firm, that to extend the Sczezce, and alter D? Repib. 
the Notes, is the way to have the Laws © + 
repeal'd and to unſettle the Conſtitution. I 
ſuppoſe He imagined that it the Power 
of Sounds, the T emper of Conſtitutions, 
and the Diverſities of Age, were well ſtu- 
died ; If this were done, and ſome general 
Permiſſions formed upon the Enquiry, the 
Commonwealth might find their Account 
in't. | 

Tully does not carry the Speculation thus © ce | 
high: However, he owns it has a weight © © © 
int, and ſhould not be overlook'd. He de- 
nies not but that when, the Muſick is ſoft, 

= Exqui, 
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exquiſite, and airy, *tis dangerous and en- 
fnaring. He commends the Diſcipline of 
the antient Greeks, for tencing againlit this 
Inconvenience. He tells us the Lacedemg- 
vans fixt the number 'of Strings tor the 
Harp, by expreſs Law. And afterwards fi- 
: lenc'd Timotheus, * and feiz'd his Harp, 
aF amous . . . 
Muſitian. for having One String above publick Al- 
lowance. To return. It the Emz1:ſh Stage 
Phid. 1s more referv'd than the Roman in the 
Caſe above mention'd : It they have an 
advantage in their Inſiramental Mulick, 
they looſe it in their Vocal, Their Songs 
are often rampantly Lewd, and Irreligt- 
ous to a flaming Exceſs, Here yau have 
the very Spirit and Eſſence of Vice drawn 
off ſtrong {cented, and thrown into a little 
See Chap. Camas Now the Aztients as we have 
ift, ſcen already were inoffenſive in this re- 
ſpeQt. . -. - | 
To go on. As to Rankneſs of Lan- 
guage we have ſeen how deeply the Mo- 
aerns [rand charged upon the Compariſon. | 
And as for their Carefſing of Libertines, | 
their ridiculing of Vertuc, their horrible 
Profanenelis, and Blaſphemies, there's no» 
thing 1n 4ztigquity can reach them. 
Now were the Szage in a Condition 
ro wipe off any of theſe Imputations, which 
They. are nor, there are two Things be- 
hind, which would ſtick upon them, and 
have an ill EffeQ upon the Auatence. 
b ” | | The 
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The firſt is their dilating ſo much upon 


the Argument of Love. 

This Subject is generally treated Home, 
and in the moſt tender and paſſionate 
manner imaginable. Tis often the go- 
verning Concern : The Incidents make 
way, and the Plot turns upon't. As mat- 
ters go, * the Company expect it : And 
it may be the Poets can neither Write, 
nor Live without it. 'This1s a cunning 
way enough of ſtealing upon the Blind 
Side, and Praftifing upon the Weakneſs 
of humane Nature. People love to ſee 
their Paſſions painted no leſs than their 
Perſons: And like Narciſſus are apt to dote 
on their own Image. 'This Bent of felf 
Admiration recommends the Buſineſs of 
Amoars,and engages the Inclination. And 
which is more, thele Love-repre- 
ſentations oftentimes call up the Spirits, 
and ſet them on» work. The Play is ated 
over again in the Sceze of Fancy, and the 
firſt Imitation becomes a Model. Love has 
generally a Party Within ; And when the 
Wax is prepared, the Impreſſion is eaſily 
made. 'Thus the Diſeaſe ofthe Stage grows 
Catching : It throws its own Amours a- 
mong the Company, and forms theſe 
Paſſions when it does not find them. And 
when they are born before, they thrive 
extreamly in this Nurſery, Here they ſel- 
dom fail either of Grouth, or Complexion, 

They 
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They grow ſtrong, and they grow Char- 
ming too. This is the beit Place to reco- 
ver a Languiſhing Amour, to rowſe it 
from Sleep, and retrieve it from Indifte- 
rence. And thus Delire becomes Abſolute, 
and forces the Oppoſitions of Decency 
and Shame. And if the Misfortune does 
not go thus far, the conſequences are none 
of the beſt. The Paſhons areup in Arms, 
and there's a mighty Conteſt between Du- 
ty, and Inclination. 'Fhe Mind is over-run 
with Amuſements, and commonly good 
for nothing ſometime atter, 

I don't ſay the Szaze Fells all before 
them, and diſables the whole Anazerce : 
*Tis a hard Battle where none eſcapes. 
However, Their T7iumphs and their 7 r0- 


. pheys are unſpeakable. Neither need we 


much wonder at the Matter. They are 
dangerouſly Prepar*'d tor Conqueſt, and 
Empire. There's Nature, and Paſſion, 
and Lite, in all the Circumitances of rheir 
Aftion, Their Declamation, their Meir 
their Geſtures, and their Equipage, are 
very moving and ſignificant. Now when 
the Subject 1s agreeable, a lively Repreſen- 
tation, and a Pafſionate way of Expreſſion, 
make wild work, and have a itrange Force 
upoii the Blood, and Temper. 
' - And then as for the General Strains of 
"Court!hip, there can be nothing more Pro- 
fanc andextravagant. The Hero's Miſtreſs 
1s 
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is no leſs than his Deity. . She diſpoſes of 


his Reaſon, preſcribes his Motions, and 


Commands his Intereſt, What Soveraign 
Reſpect, what Religious Addreſs, what 
Idolizing Raptures are we peſtcr*d with ? 
Shrines and Offerings, and Adorations, are 
nothing upon ſuch folema Occaſions. Thus 
Love and Devotion, Ceremony and Wor- 
ſhip, are Confounded ; And God, and his 
Creatures treated both alike! Theſe Shreds 
of Diſtrattion are often brought from the 
Play-Houſe into Converſation: And thus 
the Sparks are taught to Court their Mi- 
ſtreſſes, in the ſame Language they fay 
their Prayers, 

A Second Thing which T have to object 
againſt the Staze is their encouraging Re- 
venge. What is more Common than Du- 
els and Quarrelling in their Charaters 
of Figure? Thoſe Practiſes which are in- 
famous in Reaſon, Capital in Law, and 
Pamnable in Religion, are the Credit of 
the Stage. Thus Rage and Reſentment, 
Blood and Barbarity, ate almoſt Deified : 
Pride goes for Greatneſs, and Fiends and 
Hero's are made of the fame Mettal. To 
give Inſtances were needleſs, nothing is 
more frequent. And in this reſpect the 
French Dramatiſts have been to blame no 
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of Honour is miſtated, the Maxims of c;.,. 
Chriſtianity deſpiſed, and the Peace of the 7cn;zc:. 


World 
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World difturb'd. TI grant this defperate 
Cuſtom is no Or:ginal of the Stage. But 
then why was not the Growth of it 
check*d ? I thought the Poets buſineſs had 
not been to back falſe Reaſoning and il] 


* PraQtiſe; and to fix us in Frenſy and Mi- 


ſtake | Yes. They have done their endea- 
vour to cheriſh the Malignity, and keep 
the Diſorder in Countenance. They have 
made it both the Mark, and the Merit of 
a Man of Honour ; and ſet it off with Qua- 
lity, and Commendation. But I have dif- 
cours'd on this Subject elſwhere, and 
therefore {hall purſue it no farther. 

To draw towards an End. And herel 
muſt obſerve that theſe two later Excep- 
tions are but Petty Miſmanagements with 
reſpect to the Former. And when the 
beſt are thus bad, what are the- worſt ? 
What muſt we ſay of the more foul Re- 
preſentations, of all the Impudence in Lan- 
guage and Geſture? Can this Stuff be the 
Inclinafion of Ladies ? Is a Reading upon 
Vice ſo Entertaining, and do they love to 
ſee the Stews Diſſetted betore them ? One 
would think the Diſhonour of their own 
Sex, the Diſcovery of ſo much Lewdneſs, 
and the treating Human Nature ſo very 
Coarlly, could have little SatisfaQtion in't. 
Let us ſet Conſcience aſide, and throw the 
other World out of the Queition :"Theſe In- 


tereſts are tar the greateſt, but not all, The 
Ladies 
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Ladies have other Motives to confine them. + 


The Reſtraints of Decency, and the Con- 
{derations of Honour, are {ufficient to keep 
them at Home. But hoping They will 
be juſt to themſelves I ſhall wave this un- 
acceptable Argument. I ſhall only add, 
that a Surprize ought not to be Cenſured. 
Accidents are no Faults. The ſtricteſt 
Virtue may ſometimes {tumble upon an 
1! Sight, But Choiſe, and Frequency, and 


4ll Ground, conclude ſtrongly tor Inclina- 


tion. To be aſſured of the inoffenſiveneſs 
of the Play is no more than a Neceflary 
Precaution. Indeed the Players ſhould be 
generally diſcouraged. "They have no re- 
l1iſh of Modeſty, nor -any ſcruples upon 
the Quality of the Treat. The groſſeſt Diſb 
when *rwill down 1s as ready as the Beſt. 
Toſay Money is their Buſineſs and they 
muſt Lzve, is the Plea of Pick pockets, and 
High way men, "Thele later may as well pre- 
tend their Vocation for a Lewd practile as 
the other. But 

To give the' Charge its due Compaſs : 
To comprehend the whole Audience, and 
take in the Motives of Religon. 

And here I can't imagine how we can 
reconcile ſuch Liberties with our Profefſi- 
on. Theſe Entertainments are as it were 
Litterally renounc'd in Bapti/zz. They are 
the Vanities of the wicked World, and the 
Works of the Devil, in the moſt open, and 
emphatical Signification. What Communics 
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2 Cor. 6. has Light with Darkneſs, and what concord 
ae has Chriſt with Belial, Call you this Diverſi- 
| on ? Can Profaneneſs be {uch an irreſiſtable 
Delight ? Does the Crime of the Perfor- 
mance make the Spirit of the SatisfaQtion, 
and is the Scorn of Chriſtianity the En- 
tertainment of Chriſtians? Is it ſuch a 
Pleaſure to hear the Scriptures burleſqu'd ? 
Is Ribaldry ſo very obliging, and Athei/-: 
ſo Charming a Quality? Are we indeed wil- 
ling to quit the Privilege of our Nature; 
to {urrender our Charter of Immortality, 
and throw up the Pretences to another 
Life ? It may be ſo! But then we ſhould 
do well to remember that Nothizg 1s not 
in our Power. Our Deſires did not make F 
us, neither can they unmake us. But I | 
hope our wiſhes are not ſo mean, and that | 
we have a better ſenſe of the Dignity of our |} 
Being. And if ſo, how can we be pleas'd 
with thoſe Things which would degrade 
us into Brutcs, which ridicule our Creed,and 
turn all our ExpeCtations into Romaxce, 
And after all, the Jeſt on't 1s, theſe Men 
would make us believe their defign is Vir- 
tue and Reformation. In good time ! They 
are likely to combat Vice with ſucceſs, 
who deſtroy the Principles of Good and 
Evil ! Takethem at the beſt, and they do 
no more than expoſe a little Humour, and 
Formality, But then, as the Matter 1s 


manag'd, the CorreQtion 1s much m_ 
than 
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than the Fault. "They laugh at Pedantry, 


and teach Atheiſm, cure a Pimple, and give 
the Plague. I heartily wiſh they would 
have let us alone. 'To exchange Virtue 
for Behaviour is a hard Bargain. Is not 
plain Honeſty much better than Hypocri- 
{y well Dreigd ? What's Sight good for 
without Subſtance ? What is a well Bred 
Libertine but a well bred Knave ? One 
that can't prefer Conſcience to Pleaſure, 
without calling himſelf Fool: And will 
{ell his Frien&, or his Father, if need be, 
for his Convenience, 

In ſhort : Nothing can be more difſer- 
viceable to Probity and Religion, than the 
management of the Szage. It cheriſhes 
thoſe Paſhons, and rewards thoſe Vices, 
which *tis the buſineſs of Reaſon to dif- 
countenance. It ſtrikes at the Root of 
Principle, draws oft the Inclinations from 
Virtue, and ſpoils good Education : *Tis 
the moſt effeEtual means to baffle the Force 
of Diſcipline, to emaſculate peoples Spirits, 
and Debauch their Manners. How mary 
of the Unwary havetheſe Syrezxs devour'd ? 
And how often has the beſt Blood been 
tainted, with this Infection 2 What Diſ- 
appointment of Parents, what Confuſion 
in Families, and What Beggery in Eſtates 
have been hence occaſion'd? And which 
15 {till worſe, the Miſchief ſpreads dayly, 
and the Malignity grows more — 
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The Feavour works up towards Madneſs, 
and will ſcarcely endure to be touch'd. 
And what hope is there of Health when 
the Patient ſtrikes in with the Diſeaſe, 
and flies'in the Face of the Remedy ? Can 
Religion retrive us? Yes, when we don't 
deſpiſe it. But while our Notions are 
naught, our Lives will hardly be other- 
wiſe. What can the Aſſiſtance of the 
Church ſignify to thoſe who are more 
ready to Rally the Preacher, than PraQtiſc 
the Sermon ? "To thoſe who are overgrown 
with Pleaſure, and hardned 1n 13] Cuſtom ? 
Who have neither Patience to hear, nor 
Conſcience to take hold of ? You may al- 
moſt as well feed a Man without a Mouth, 
as give Advice where there's no difſpoiti- 
on to receive it: *T1s true; as long as 
there 1s Life there's Hope.” Sometimes 
the Force of Argument, and the Grace of 
God, and the anguiſh of AMiction, may 
{ſtrike through the Prejudice, and make 
their way into the Soul. But theſe cir- 
cumſtances don't always: meet, and then 
the Caſe is extreamly dangerous. For 
this miſerable Temper, we may thank the 
Stage in a great Meaſure: And therefore, 
if I miſtake not, They have the leaſt pre- 
tence to Favour, and the moſt need of Re- 
pentance, of all Men Living, 


THE END. 


